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COURT OF KING'S BENCH. 
Thurſday, January the 28th, 1796. 


PRESENT, 


Lord KENYON, Chief Juſtice; 
Mr. Juſtice ASHHURST ; 
Mr, Juſtice GROSE ; 

Mr. Juſtice LAWRENCE. 


Counſel for the Crown, Counſel aſſigned for the Priſoner, 
Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL, Mr. Serjeant ADAIR, 


Mr. SoLiciToR GENERAL, The Hon. ThoMas ERSKINE. 
Mr. Law, | 


Mr. GarRRow, Aſſiſtant Gunſel, 
' Mr, Woop. Mr, G1B8s, 
Mr. Apan, 
Solicitor. Mr. HoLRoyp, 
Joszen Wire, Eſq; Solici- Mr, C, F. Warp. 
tor for the affairs of his Ma- 


jeſty's Treaſury. Solicitor. 
| Mr. Ricyard Wi1Ls0N, Bart- 
lett's Buildings, Holborn. - 
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The Court being opened, and William Stone ſet to the bar, the 
 Furors returned by the Sheriff were called over, 


Rice Davis, Eſq. challenged by the priſoner, 

Henry Delamaine, Eſq. not a freeholder. 

John Leader, Gent. fworn. 

William Atkinſon, Eſq. not a frecholder. 

Lucas Birch, Eſq. not a freeholder. 

Adam Aſkew, Eſq. challenged by the priſoner. 

James Crompton, FP Og Maker, d OMRON by the 
Crown, 

Samuel Ftheridge, Gent. excuſed on 1 account of age. 

John Mayhew, Eſq. ſworn: 

Charles Cole, Eſq. challenged by the veifoner. 

Thomas Adderley, Eſq. challenged by the crown. 
| Chriſtopher Arden, Gent. excuſed on account of deafneſs. 

Stephen Williams, Eſq. not a freeholder. 

Thomas Williams, Eſq. 

Mr. IVilliams. 1 have been acquainted with Mr. Stone near 
twenty years; a great part of that time I have been very intimate 
with him ; and therefore hope I ſhall be excuſed — Challenz gcd 
by the crown. 

Timothy Curtis, Eſq. excuſed on account of illneſs. 

Richard Jupp, Eſq. not a frecholder. 

Ralph Nicholſon, Eſq. not a freeholder. 

John Hetherington, Eſq. ſworn. 

Thomas Cole, Eſq. ſworn. 

William Pardoe Allett, Eſq. not oroperly deſcribed | in the pannel. 

John Crutchfield, Eſq. not a freeholder. 

George Shakeſpear, Eſq. excuſed on account of age: 

Joſeph Hankey, Eſq. not a freeholder. 

Edward Ironſide, Eſq. not a freeholder. 

John Freeman, Eſq. not a freeholder. 

Jokn Peter Blaquiere, Eſq. challenged by the priſoner. 

John Wintep Oſwin, Otlman, not a freeholder. 

George Nairne, Stockbroker, not a frecholdcr. 
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Henry Wright, Gent. challenged by the priſoner. 

Jeremiah Blackman, "Timber Merchant, excuſed on account 
of deafneſs. | 

Thomas Bromley, Eſq. | 

Mr. Bromley. T was upon the Grand Jury that found the bill, 
and therefore am not eligible. | 

Samuel Bonham, Eſq. challenged by the priſoner. 

Sampſon Bowles, Eſq. not a freeholder. 

Ar. Attorney General. It happens, I can't tell how, that a 
great part of the Jurors have not the qualification that the "alas 
requires. 

Lord Kenyon. T am very ſorry that the freeholders book is 


. made up in ſuch a manner.—The writ requires the Sheriff to 


return frecholders ; and how he is to excuſe himſelf for not re- 
turning freeholders I don't know. 
Charles Minier, Seedſman, ſworn. 
Richard Gough, Eſq. challenged by the priſoner. 
Charles Brett, Eſq. excuſed on account of age. 
Daniel Dyſon, Farmer, ſworn. 
George Abel, Gent. not a freeholder. 
George Nightingale, Eſq. not a frecholder. 
Samuel Edwards, Wine Merchant, challenged by the priſoner, 
Samuel Rankin, Eſq. challenged by the priſoner, 
Thomas Burnett, Eſq. ſworn. 
David Dean, Eſq. challenged by the priſoner. 
William Sumner, Silverſmith, ſworn. 
John Lorkin, Oilman, ſworn. 
Richard Threſher, Hoſier, not a freeholder. 
John Boon, Butcher, challenged by the crown. 
John Briſcoe, Eſq. not a freeholder. 
John Baker, Eſq. challenged by the priſoner. 
Philip Firmin, Button Maker, not a freeholder, 
John Bond, Eſq. challenged by the priſoner. 
George Briſtow, Eſq. challenged by the priſoner. 
| John Graham, Bricklayer, challenged by the priſoner. 
Peter Taylor, Blockmaker, ſworn. 
Thomas Gildart, Eſq. challenged by the priſoner. 
3 - Richard 
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Richard T wining, Eſq. challenged by the priſoner. 

William Weſt, Brewer, ſworn. 

George Ward, Eſq. not a freeholder. 

Samuel Ireland, Merchant, not a freeholder, 

Joſeph Sales, Eſq. not a freeholder, 

Thomas Day, Eſq. challenged by the priſoner. 

Gideon Combrune, Eſq. challenged by the priſoner. 

William Tatnell, Eſq. not a frecholder to the value of 10/7. a 
year. 

John Hall, Eſq. excuſed on account of illneſs, 

George Fillingham, Hop Fattor, challenged by the priſoner, 

Richard Thomas, Silverſmith, not a freeholder, 

William Colman, Eſq. challenged by the priſoner, 
_ "Thomas Everett, Eſq. not a freeholder. 

Andrew Reid, Eſq. challenged by the priſoner. 

Iſaac Dimſdale, Coach Maſter, ſworn. 


THE FURY. 
John Leader, Thomas Burnett, 
John Mayhew, William Sumner, 
Jobn Hetherington, John Lorkin, 
: Thomas Cole, Peter Taylor, 
Charles Minier, __ William Weſt, 
Daniel Dyſon, Ifaac Diſcale. 


The Fury were charged with the Pripner in the uſual form, 
on the following Indifiment. 


I | CAPTION» 
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\caprion.} [Middleſex to wit]—Be it remembered that on. 
Thurſday next after three weeks from the day of the Holy Tri- 
nity in the thirty-hfth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord 
George the Third by the Grace of God of Great Britain 
France and Ireland King Defender of the ' Faith &c. in 


the Court of our ſaid Lord the King before the King himſelf at 


Weſtminſter in the County of Middleſex upon the oath of Ro- 
bert Stephenſon Eſquire Simon Le Sage Eſquire Hezekiah 


Green Eſquire Robert Lewis Eſquire Edward Read Eſquire 
| John Groves Eſquire John "Thompſon Eſquire John Sich Ef- 


 quire John Spinage Eſquire "Thomas Bramley Eſquire John 


Nicholl Eſquire William Dickey Eſquire Blanchard Coward 
Eſquire Peter Henderſon Efquire Jeffrey Merryweather Shaw 
Eſquire William Parker Eſquire John Alexander Eſquire Tho- 
mas Davis Eſquire Thomas Marthwaite Eſquire Edward Hip- 
peſley Eſquire and Joſeph Thackery Eſquire good and lawfwl 


| men of the faid County of Middleſex now here ſworn and 
- Charged to enquire for our ſaid Lord the King for the body 
. of the faid County It is preſented as followeth that is to 
== 


, INDICTMENT. : [ Middleſex to wit]--The Jurors for our Lord 


* the King upon their oath preſent that on the firſt day of March in 
| the thirty-fourth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord George 


\ the Third by the Grace of God of Great Britain France and Ire- 


. land King Defender of the Faith &c. and long before and con- 
- tinually from thence hitherto an open and public war was and 


yet is proſecuted and carried on between our faid Lord the King 


- and the perſons exerciſing the powers of Government in France 


(that is to ſay) at Old Ford in the County of Middleſex and 
that William Stone late of Old Ford aforeſaid in the County of 
Middleſex aforeſaid merchant a ſubje& of our ſaid Lord the- 


_ King of his Kingdom of Great Britain well knowing the pre- 
- miſes but not regarding the duty of- his allegiance nor having 
© the fear of God in his heart and being moved and ſeduced by 
* the inftigation of the devil as a falſe traitor againſt our ſaid Lord 
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the King and wholly withdrawing the allegiance fidelity and 
obedience which every true and faithful ſubje&t of our ſaid Lord 
the King of right ought to.. bear towards our faid Lord the 
King , and. contriving and with all his ſtrength intending the 
peace and common tranquillity of this Kingdom to diſquiet 
moleſt and diſturb and to depoſe our faid Lord the King from 
the royal itate title power and government of this Kingdom and 
to bring and put our ſaid Lord the King to death heretofore (to 
wit) on the faid firſt day of March in the thirty-fourth year 
atoreſajd, and' on divers other days as well before as after that 
day at Old Ford aforeſaid in the County of Middleſex aforeſaid 
malicioully and traitorouſly with force. and arms did compaſs 
imagine and intend to depoſe our ſaid Lord the King from the 
royal ſtate title power and government of this Kingdom and to 


bring and put our ſaid Lord the King to death. 


. And to fulh] perfect and bring to effe&t his moſt evil and 
wicked treaſon and treaſonable compaſſing and imaginations 
aforeſaid he the ſaid William Stone as ſuch falſe traitor as afore- 
faid during the ſaid war (to wit) on the faid firſt day of March 
in the thirty-fourth year aforeſaid and on divers other days as 
well before as after that day at Old Ford aforeſaid in the County 
of Middleſex aforeſaid with force and. arms maliciouſly and 
traitorouſly did conſpire conſult conſent and agree with one 
John Hurford Stone one William Jackſon and divers other falſe 
traitors whoſe names are to the ſaid Jurors unknown to aid and 
aſſiſt and to ſeduce perſuade and procure divers ſubjeCts of our 
ſaid Lord the King to aid and afliſt the faid perſons exerciſing 
the powers of Government in France and being encmics of our 
ſaid Lord the King as aforcſaid in an hoſtile invation of the do- 


minions of our faid Lord the King and in the proſecution of the 


ſaid war againſt our ſaid Lord the King 


And further to fulfil perfe&t and bring to effect his moſt evil 
and wicked treaſon and treaſonable compaſling and imaginations 


aforeſaid he the ſaid William Stone as ſuch falſe traitor as afore- 


ſaid during the ſaid war (to wit) on the ſaid firſt day of March 
in the thircy-fourth year aforeſaid and on divers other days as 


well 
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well before as after that Day at Old Ford aforeaid in the 
County of Middleſex aforeſaid with force and arms maliciouſly 
and traitorouſly did conſpire conſult content and agree with the 
- faid John Hurford Stone William Jackſon and divers other falſe 
* traitors whoſe names are to the ſaid Jurors unknown to raiſe 
| Jevy and make inſurreCtion rebellion and war within thi; King- 
dom againſt our ſaid Lord the King and to invite perſuade and 
procure the ſaid perſons exerciſing the powers of Govemment 
in France and being enemies of our ſaid Lord the King as 
aforeſaid to invade this Kingdom with ſhips and armed men 
and to proſecute and carry on the ſaid war againſt our ſaid Lord 

the King within this Kingdom | 
And further to fulfil perfect and bring to effect his moſt evil 
and wicked treaſon and treaſonable compaſſing and imaginat ons 
aforeſaid he the ſaid William Stone as ſuch falſe traitor as afere- 
faid during the ſaid war (to wit) on the faid frtt day of Mach 
in the thirty-fourth year aforeſaid and on divers other days as 
well before as after that day at Old Ford aforeſaid in the Couty 
of Middleſex aforeſaid well knowing the ſaid William Jackbn 
traitorouſly to have come to and landed in this Kingdom or 
the traitorous purpoſe of procuring and obtaining intelligerce 
and information whether the ſubjects of our ſaid Lord the King 
were or were not well affected to our ſaid Lord the King aid 
his Government and were or were not likely to join with aid 
aſſt the forces of the ſaid perſons exerciſing the powers »f 
Government in France and being enemies of our faid I.,od 
the King as aforeſaid in caſe an hoſtile invaſion of this Kiry- 
dom ſhould be made by them for the proſecution of the ſaid var 
againſt our ſaid Lord the King and of ſending and cauſing to 
be ſent ſuch intelligence and information to the faid perſons «- 
erciſing the powers of Government in France and being ew- 
mies of our ſaid Lord the King as aforeſaid for the aid affit- 
ance direCtion and inſtruction of the ſaid enemies of our 4d 
Lord the King in their conduct and proſecution of the {aid wr 
againſt our ſaid Lord the King did with force and arms malic, 
ouſly and traitorouſly receive and treat with the ſaid Willian 
Jackſu 
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Jackſon at Old Ford aforeſaid in the County of Middleſex 
aforeſaid for the aid afiſtance and direction of the faid William 
Jackſon in the proſecution performance and execution of his 
| traitorous purpoſe aforeſaid and did then and there maliciouſly 
and traivrouſly treat conſult and converſe with and did then and 
there naliciouſly and traitorouſly aid comfort abet and affiſt 
the ſfaie William Jackſon in about and concerning the proſecu- 
tion performance and execution of his the ſaid William Jack« 
ſon's :raitorous purpoſe aforeſaid 
Ard further to fulfil perfe& and bring to effe& his moſt evil 
and vicked treaſon and treaſonable compaſſing and imaginations 
afordaid he the ſaid William Stone as ſuch falſe traitor as afore- 
faid during the faid war (to wit) on the ſaid firſt Day of March 
in he thirty-fourth year aforeſaid and on divers other days as 
wel before as after that day at Old Ford aforeſaid in the County 
of Middleſex aforeſaid with force and arms maliciouſly and 
tratorouſly did conſpire conſult confent and agree with the faid 
Jan Hurford Stone William Jackſon and divers other falſe 
trators whoſe names are to the ſaid Jurors unknown to colle& 
ar obtain and cauſe to be collected and obtained information 
ard intelligence within this Kingdom and the Kingdom of Ire- 
laid whether any and what part of the ſubjects of our faid Lord 
tle King were diſpoſed to aid and afliſt the ſaid perſons exerciling 
tle powers of Government in France and being enemies of our 
ſad Lord the King as aforeſaid in an hoſtile invaſion of any 
ard what part of this Kingdom or of the Kingdom of Ireland 
fo: the proſecution of the ſaid war againſt our faid Lord the 
Kng and to communicate notify and reveal and cauſe to: be 
conmunicated notified and revealed ſuch intelligence and in- 
fomation to the ſaid perſons exerciſing the powers of Govern- 
mint in France and being enemies of our ſaid Lord the King 
af aforeſaid for the aid affiſtance direction and inſtruftion of the 
fad enemies of our ſaid Lord che King in their conduct and 
poſecution of the ſaid war againſt our ſaid Lord the King 
And further to fulfil perfect and bring to effect his moſt evil 
ad wicked treaſon and treaſonable compaſſing and imaginations 
_ afore- 
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aforeſaid he the ſaid William Stone as ſuch falſe traitor as ; aforeſaid 
during the ſaid war (to wit) on the faid firſt day of March in 
the thirty-fourth year aforeſaid and on divers other days as well 
| before as after that day at Old Ford aforeſaid in the County of 
* Middleſex aforeſaid with force and arms maliciouſly and traitor- 
, ouſly did enquire and cauſe to be enquired of divers perſons in 
- this Kingdom and did colle& and obtain and cauſe to be col- 
leted and obtained from ſuch perſons information and intelli- 
gence whether the ſubjects of our ſaid Lord the King were or 
were not well affected to our faid Lord the King and his Go- 
vernment and were or were not likely to join with and affiſt the 
forces of the ſaid. perſons exerciſing the powers of Government 
' in France and being enemies of our faid Lord the King as 
| aforeſaid in caſe an hoſtile invaſion ſhould be by them made into 
this Kingdom for the proſecution of the ſaid war againſt our 
ſaid Lord the King with intent -to communicate notify and re- 
| veal and cauſe to be communicated notified and revealed ſuch 
intelligence and information to the ſaid perſons exerciſing the 
powers of Government in France and being enemies of our 
| faid Lord the King as aforeſaid for the aid afliſtance direction 
| and inſtruction of the ſaid enemies of our ſaid Lord the King 
| In their conduct and proſecution of the ſaid war againſt our faid 
_ _Lotd the King 
And further to fulfil perfet and bring to effect his moſt evil 
. and wicked treaſon and treaſonable compaſling and imaginations 
aforeſaid he the ſaid William Stone as ſuch falſe traitor as afore- 
ſaid during the ſaid war (to wit) on the ſaid firſt day of March 
In the thirty-fourth year aforeſaid and on divers other days as 
well before as after that day at Old Ford aforeſaid in the County 
of Middleſex aforeſaid with force and arms maliciouſly and 
traitorouſly did obtain and in his cuſtody and poſſeſhon did keep 
- divers letters notes memorandums and inftrutions in writing 
- containing information and intelligence how the ſubje&s of our + 
ſaid Lord the King were affected to our ſaid Lord the King and. 
* his Government and in what manner the ſaid ſubjes were 
- likely to a& in caſe an hoſtile invaſion of this Kingdom ſhould 
© be made by the forces of the faid perſons exerciſing the powers 
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of Covernment' in France and being enemies of our ſaid Lord 
the Kinw as aforeſ+1d for the proſecution 'of the ſaid war againſt 
our ſaid 1,0:1d the Kine with intent to communicate notify and 
reve: and caule to be e-mmunicated notified and revealed fach 
intelligence and information to the (aid perſons exerciſing the 
powers of Govermnent in France and being enemies of our 
ſaid Lord the King as aforeſaid for the aid affiſtance dire&tion 
and inſtruction of the ſaid enemies of our ſaid Lord the King as 
aforeſaid in their conduCt and proſecution of he ſaid war _ 
our ſaid Lord the King 
And further to fulfil perfect and bring to effe& his moſt evil 
and wicked treaſon and treaſonable compaſling and imaginations 
aforeſaid he the ſaid William Stone as ſuch falſe traitor as afore- 
faid during the ſaid war (to wit) oi the aid firſt day of March 
in the thirty-fourth year aforeſaid and on divers other days as 
well before as after that day at Old Ford aforeſaid in the county 
of Middleſex aforefaid with force and arms malicioufly and 
traitorouſly did ſend and cauſe and procure to be ſent from this 
kingdom to be dchivered in foreign parts beyond the ſeas divers 
other letters notes memorandums and intelligence in writing con- 
taining information and inſtruftions how the ſubjeCts of our faid 
Lord the King were aftefted to our ſaid Lord the King and 
his Government and in what manner the faid ſubje&ts were 
likely to aCt in caſe an hoſtile invaſion of this kingdom ſhould be 
made by the forces of the ſaid perſons exerciſing the powers of 
Government in France and being enemies of our faid Lord the 
King as aforeſaid for the proſecution of the ſaid war againſt our 
ſaid Lord the King with intent to communicate notify and reveal 
and cauſe to be communicated notified and revealed ſuch intel- 
ligence and information to the ſaid perſons exerciſing the powers 
of Government in France and being enemies of our faid Lord 
| the King as aforeſaid for the aid aſhſtance direction and inſtrution 
of the ſaid enemies of our ſaid Lord the King in their conduCt 
and proſecution of the ſaid war againſt our faid Lord the. 
King 
And further to fulfil perfe& and bring to effet his moſt 
evil and wicked treaſon and trealonable "compaſiing and ima- 
ginations 
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' ginations aforeſaid he the ſaid William - Stone as ſuch falſe 
traitor as aforeſaid during the faid war (to wit) on the ſaid 
firſt day of ; March in the thirty-fourth year aforeſaid and on 

divers other days as well before as after that day at Old Ford 
F aforeſaid' in the county of Middleſex aforeſaid with force and 
* arms. maliciouſly and traitorouſly did with the ſaid William 
| Jackſon and divers other falſe traitors whoſe names are to the 
ſaid Jurors unknown conſpire conſult conſent and agree to 
' raiſe levy and make inſurrection rebellion and war againſt our 
- faid Lord the King within his Kingdom of Ireland and to cauſe 
procure and incite the faid perſons exerciſing the powers of Go- 
vernment in France and being enemies of our ſaid Lord the 
King as aforeſaid to invade the Kingdom of Ireland with ſhips 
and armed men and to carry on the faid war againſt our ſaid 
Lord the King within the Kingdom of Ireland 

And further to fulhl perfect and bring to effe& his moſt evil 

and wickcd treaſon and treaſonable compaſſing and imaginations 
aforeſaid he the ſaid William Stone as ſuch falſe traitor as afore- 
ſaid during the ſaid war (to wit) on the faid firſt day of March 
in the thirty-fourth year aforeſaid and on divers other days as 
| well before as after that day.at Old Ford aforcſaid in the county 
_ of Middleſex aforeſaid with force and arms maliciouſly and 
traitorouſly did conſpire conſult conſent and agree to and with 
the ſaid William Jackſon and divers other falſe traitors whoſe 
- names are to the ſaid Jurors unknown that he the ſaid William 
| Jackſon ſhould go to and land in the Kingdom of Ireland for 
| the traitorous purpoſe of procuring and obtaining intelligence 
and information whether the ſubjects of our ſaid Lord the 
| King of his Kingdom of Ireland were or were not well af- 
| fefted to our ſaid Lord the King and his Government and were 
- or were not likely to join with and affiſt the forces of the ſaid 
| perſons exerciſing the powers of Government in France and 
being enemies of our ſaid Lord the King as aforeſaid in caſe 
| an hoſtile invaſion of the ſaid Kingdom of Ireland ſhould be 
. - made by them for the proſecution of the ſaid war againſt our 
” ſaid Lord the King and of ſending and cauſing to be ſent ſuch 

| intelligence and information to the faid — exerciſing the 


powers 
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powers of Government in France and being enemies of our 
faid Lord the King as aforeſaid for the aid affiſtance direQtion and 
mſtruRion of the ſaid enemies of our ſaid Lord the King in 
their condut and proſecution of the ſaid war againſt our faid 
Lord the King and did then and there maliciouſly and traitor- 
ouſly aid and affiſt the faid William Jackſon in going to and 
landing in the faid Kingdom of Ireland for the proſecution per- 
formance and execution of the traitorous purpoſe laſt mentioned 
and which faid William Jackſon in purſuance of the faid laſt 
mentioned conſpiracy conſultation conſent and agreement hereto- 
fore and during the faid war (to wit) on the twenty-eighth day of 
March in the thirty-fourth year aforeſaid did go to and land in 
the Kingdom of Ireland and did ſtay and continue there for 
a long time (to wit) for the ſpace of one month for the proſe- | 
cution performance and execution of the traitorous purpoſe laſt 
mentioned 
And further to fulhl perfe&t and bring to effe& his moſt evil 
and wicked treaſon and treaſonable compaſſing and imaginations 
aforeſaid he the ſaid William Stone as ſuch falſe traitor as afore- 
ſaid after the ſaid William Jackſon had gone to and landed in 
the faid Kingdom of Ireland for the traitorous purpoſe Jaft 
mentioned and while the ſaid William Jackſon remained and 
continued in the ſaid Kingdom of Ireland for the traitorous 
purpoſe laſt mentioned and during the faid war (to wit) on the 
ffth day of April in the thirty-fourth year aforeſaid and/on divers 
other days as well before as after that day at Old Ford aforefaid 
in the county of Middleſex aforeſaid with force and arms ma- 
Iiciouſly and traitorouſly did correſpond with adviſe counſel 
aid abet and affiſt the ſaid William Jackſon in and about the 
proſecution performance and execution of the traitorous purpoſe 
laſt mentioned 
And further to fulfil perfeCt and bring to effe& his moſt evil 
and wicked treaſon and treaſonable compaſſing and imaginations 
aforeſaid he the ſaid William Stone as ſuch falſe traitor as afore- 
 faid during the faid war (to wit) on the faid firſt day of March in 
the thirty-fourth year aforeſaid and on divers other days as 
well before as after that day at Old Ford aforeſaid in the 
county 
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| county of Middleſex aforeſaid with force and arms malicicly 
and traitorouſly did furniſh and ſupply and cauſe to be wr. 
niſhed and ſupplied and aid and afliſt in furniſhing and ſupplyny 
the ſaid William Jackſon with divers fums of money bills gi 
Zexchange and notes for payment of money thereby to enable the 
= William Jackſon to fulfil perform and execute his the Kid 
"William Jackſon's traitorous purpoſes before mentioned in con-. 
"tempt of our ſaid Lord the King and his laws to the evil 
example of all others in the like caſe oftending contrary to the 
duty of the allegiance of him the faid William Stone againſt 
the form of the ſtatute in ſuch caſe made and provided and againſt 
"the peace. of our ſaid Lord the King his crown and dignity 
And the Jurors aforeſaid upon their oath aforetaid do further 
preſent that on the ſaid firſt day of March in the thirty-fourth 
year aforeſaid and long before and continually from thence hi- 
'therto an open and public war was and yet is profecuted 
and carried on between our ſaid Lord the King and the perſons 
exerciſing the powers of Government in France (to wit) at 
Old Ford aforeſaid in the county of Middleſex aforeſaid and 
that the ſaid William Stone well knowing the premiſes but not 
Tegarding the duty of his allegiance nor having the fear of God 
1n his heart and being moved and ſeduced by the inſtigation 
. of the devil as a falſe traitor againſt our ſaid Lord the King 
and wholly withdrawing the allegiance fidelity and obedience 
which every true and faithful ſubject of our faid Lord the King 
Thould and of right ought to bear towards our ſaid Lord the 
King and contriyving and with all his ſtrength intending to 
aid and aſſiſt the ſaid perſons exerciſing the powers of Govern- 
"Ment in France and being encmics of our faid Lord the King 
in the prolecutian of the ſaid war againſt our ſaid Lord the 
| King heretofore and during the faid war (to wit) on the faid 
firſt day of March in the thirty-fourth year aforeſaid and on 
givers other days as well before as after that day with force 
and arms at Old Ford aforcfaid in the county of Middleſex 
aforeſaid maliciouſly and traitorouſly was adhering to and aiding 
and comforting the ſaid perſons exerciſing the powers of Govern- 
cat in France then being enemics of our ſaid Lard the King 
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as aþreſaid and'that in the proſecution performance and execu- 
ticr of his treaſon and traitorous adhering aforeſaid he the faid 
Villizm Stone as ſuch falſe traitor as aforeſaid during the faid 
| var (to wit) on the ſaid firſt day of March in the thirty-fourth 
year aforeſaid and on divers other days as well before as after 
that day at Old Ford aforeſaid in the county of Middleſex 
aforeſaid with force and arms malicioufly and traitorouſly did 
conſpire conſult conſent and agree with the ſaid John Hurford 
Stone William Jackſon and divers other falſe traitors whoſe 
names are to the faid Jurors unknown to aid and afliſt and to 
ſeduce perſuade and procure divers ſubjeQs of our ſaid Lord the 
King to aid and affiſt the ſaid perſons exerciſing the powers of 
Government in France and being enemies of our faid Lord 
the King as aforeſaid in an hoſtile invaſion of the dominions of 
our ſaid Lord the King and in the proſecution of the ſaid war 
againſt our ſaid Lord the King 
And in further proſecution performance and execution of his 
treaſon and traitorous adhering aforeſaid he the ſaid William 
| Stone as ſuch falſe traitor as aforeſaid during the faid war (to 
wit) on the faid firſt day of March in the thirty-fourth year 
aforeſaid and on divers other days as well before as after that 
day at Old Ford aforeſaid in the county of Middleſex aforeſaid 
'with force and arms maliciouſly and traitorouſly did conſpire con- 
ſult conſent and agree with the ſaid John Hurford Stone William 
Jackſon and divers other falſe traitors whoſe names are to the ſaid 
Jurors unknown to raiſe levy and make infurreCtion rebcllion 
and war within this Kingdom againſt our faid Lord the King 
and to invite perſuade and procure the ſaid perſons exer- 
ciſing the powers of Government in France and being enemies 
of our ſaid Lord the King as aforeſaid to invade this Kingdom 
with ſhips and armed men and to proſecute and carry on 
the faid war againſt our ſaid Lord the King within this 
Kingdom 
And in further i performance and execution of his 
treaſon and traitorous adhering aforeſaid he the faid William 
Stone as ſuch falſe traitor as aforeſaid during the ſaid war (to 
Wl on the faid firſt day of March in the thirty-fourth year 
aforeſaid 
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” aforeſaid and on divers other days as well before as after that 
day at Old Ford aforeſaid in the county of Middleſex aforeſaid 
well knowing the faid William Jackſon traitorouſly to have 
' Come to and landed in this Kingdom for the traitorous purpoſe 
4 of procuring and obtaining intelligence and information whether 


> the ſubjefts of our ſaid Lord the King were or were not well 
affected to our ſaid Lord the King and his Government and 


were or were not likely to join with and afliſt the forces of the 
| ſaid perſons exerciſing the powers of Government in France 
_ and being enemies of our ſaid Lord the King as atoreſaid in caſe 
an hoſtile invaſion of this Kingdom ſhould be made by them 
| for the proſecution of the ſaid war againſt our ſaid Lord the 
King and of ſending and cauſing to be ſent ſuch intelligence 
and information to the ſaid perſons exerciſing the powers of 
Government in France and being enemies of our ſaid Lord the 
King as aforeſaid for the aid afliſtance direction and inſtruction 
| of the ſaid enemies of our ſaid Lord the King in their conduct 
| and proſecution of the ſud war againſt our ſaid Lord the King 
did with force and arms maliciouſly and traitorouſly receive 
and treat with the faid William Jackſon at Old Ford aforeſaid 
- in the county of Middleſex aforeſaid for the aid affiftance and 
direction of the faid William Jackſon in the proſecution per- 
| formance and execution of his traitorous purpoſe laſt men- 
. tioned and did then and there maliciouſly and traitorouſly treat 
| Conſult and converſe with and did then and there maliciouſly 
- and traitorouſly aid comfort abet and affiſt the ſaid William 
; Jackſon in about and concerning the proſecution performance and 
execution of his the ſaid William Jackſon's traitorous purpoſe 
laſt mentioned | 

And in further proſecution performance and execution of his 
. treaſon and traitorous adhering aforeſaid he the faid William 
| Stone as ſuch falſe traitor as aforeſaid during the ſaid war (to 
wit) on the faid firſt day of March in the thirty-fourth year 


© aforeſaid and on divers other days as well before as after that 


= day at Old Ford aforeſaid in the county of Middleſex aforeſaid 
[x with force and arms maliciouſly and traitorouſly did conſpire 
= conſult conſent and agree with the faid John Hurford Stone 
L C Wi:ilam 
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William Jackſon and divers other falſe traitors whoſe names are 
to the ſaid Jurors unknown to collect and obtain and cauſe to be 
collefted and obtained information and intelligence within this 
Kingdom and the Kingdom of Ireland whether any and what 
part of the ſubjects of our ſaid Lord the King were diſpoſed 
to aid and affiſt the ſaid perſons exerciſing the powers of Go- 
vernment in France and being enemies of our faid Lord the 
King as aforeſaid in an hoſtile invaſion of any and what part 
of this Kingdom or of the Kingdom of Ireland for the proſecu- 


tion of the faid way againſt our faid Lord the King and to 


communicate notify and reveal and cauſe to be communicated 
notified and revealed ſuch intelligence and information to the 
faid perſons exercifing the powers of Government in France 
and being enemies of our ſaid Lord the King as aforeſaid for 
the aid afliſtance direCtion and ini{truQtion of the ſaid enemies of 
our ſaid Lord. the King in their conduct and proſecution of the 
faid war againſt our faid Lord the King 

And in further proſecution performance and execution of his 
treaſon. and traitorous adhering aforefaid he the faid William 
Stone as ſuch falſe traitor as aforcſaid during the faid war (to 
wit) on the ſaid firſt day of March in the. thirty-fourth year 
aforeſaid and on divers other days as well before as after that 
day at Old Ford aforeſaid in the county of Middleſex aforeſaid 


with force and arms maliciouſly and traitorouſly did enquire and 
| cauſe to be enquired of divers perſons in this Kingdom and did. 


collect and obtain and cauſe to be collected and obtained from 
ſuch perſons information and intelligence whether the ſubjeQz 
of our ſaid Lord the King were or were not well affected to 
our ſaid Lord the King and his Government and were or were 
not likely to join with and aflift the forces of the ſaid perſons 
exerciſing the powers of Government in France and being 
enemies of our faid Lord the King as aforefaid in caſe an hoſtile 
invaſion. ſhould be by them made into this Kingdom for the 
proſecution of the ſaid war againſt our faid Lord the King 
with intent to communicate notify and reveal and cauſ2 to be 
communicated notified and revealed ſuch intelligence and in- 
formation to the faid perſons exerciſing the powers of Govern- 

ment 
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ment in France and being enemies of our ſaid Lord the King 
as aforeſaid for” the aid affiſtance direftion and inſtruftion of 
the faid enemies of our faid Lord the King in their con- 
dud and proſecution of the ſaid war againſt our ſaid Lord the 
King 
" And in further proſecution perfofmance and execution of his 
treaſon and traitorous adhering aforeſaid he the ſaid William 
Stone as ſuch falſe traitor as aforeſaid during the ſaid war (to 
wit) on the faid firſt day of March in the thirty-fourth year 
aforeſaid and on divers other days as well before as after that 
day at Old Ford aforeſaid in the county of Middleſex aforcſaid 
with force and arms maliciouſly and traitorouſly did obtain and 
in his cuſtody and poſſeffion did keep divers letters notes memo- 
randums and inftruftions in writing containing information and 
intelligence how the ſubjeRs of our ſaid Lord the King were 
affeRed to our faid Lord the King and his Government and 
in what manner the ſaid ſubjects were likely to aft in cafe an 
 hoftile invaſion of this Kingdom ſhould be made by the forces 
.of the faid perſons exerciſing the powers of Government in 
France and being enemies of our ſaid Lord the King as 
aforeſaid for the proſecution of the ſaid war againſt our ſaid 
Lord the King with intent to communicate notify and reveal 
and cauſe to be communicated notified and revealed ſuch in- 
telligence and information to the ſaid perſons exerciſing the 
powers of Government in France and. being enemies of our 
faid Lord the King as aforeſaid for the aid afliſtance direCtion 
and inftrution of the ſaid enemies of our ſaid Lord the King in 
\ their conduCt and proſecution of the ſaid war againſt our faid 
_ Lord the King 
And in further proſecution performance and execution of his 
__ treaſon and traitorous adhering aforeſaid he the ſaid William 
| Stone as ſuch falſe traitor as aforeſaid during the ſaid war (to 
/ wit) on the faid firſt day of March in the thirty-fourth "year 
- aforeſaid and on divers other days as well before as after that 
Ke oy at Old Ford aforefaid in the county of Middleſex aforeſaid 
. > with force and arms maliciouſly and traitorouſly did ſend and 
2 © cauſe and procure to be ſent from this Kingdom to be- delivered 
; C2 in 
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in foreign parts beyond the ſeas divers other letters notes me- 
morandums and inſtruftions in writing containing information 
and intelligence how the ſubjects of our ſaid Lord the King 
were affefted to our ſaid Lord the King and his Government 
and in what manner the faid ſubjes were likely to att in caſe 
an hoſtile invaſion of this Kingdom ſhould be made by the 
forces of the ſaid perſons exerciſing the powers of Govern- 
ment in France and being enemies of our ſaid Lord the King 
as aforeſaid for the proſecution of the ſaid war againſt our faid 
Lord the King with intent to communicate notify and reveal 
and cauſe to be communicated notified and revealed ſuch intel- 
ligence and information to the ſaid perſons exerciſing the powers 
of Government in France and being enemies of our ſaid Lord 
the King as aforeſaid for the aid affiſtance direction and in- 
ſtruction of the ſaid enemies of our ſaid Lord the King in their 
conduct and proſecution of the ſaid war againſt our ſaid Lord 
the King | 

And in further proſecution performance and execution of his 
treaſon and traitorous adhering aforeſaid he the faid William 
Stone as ſuch falſe traitor as aforeſaid during the ſaid war (to 
wit) on the ſaid firſt day of March in the thirty-fourth year 
aforeſaid and on divers other days as well before as after that 
day at Old Ford aforeſaid in the County of Middleſex aforeſaid 
| with force and arms maliciouſly and traitorouſly did with the 
faid William Jackſon and divers other falſe traitors whoſe names 
are to the ſaid Jurors unknown conſpire conſult conſent and 
agree .to raiſe levy and make inſurreQion rebellion and war 
againſt our faid Lord the King within his Kingdom of Ireland 
and to cauſe procure and incite the faid perſons exerciſing the 
powers of Government in France and being enemies of our 
ſaid Lord the King as aforeſaid to invade the Kingdom of Ire- 
land with ſhips and armed men and to carry on the ſaid war 
againſt our ſaid Lord the King within the Kingdom of Ire- 
land Gay 
And in further proſecution -performance and execution of his 
treaſon and traitorous adhering aforeſaid he the faid William 
Stone as ſuch falſe traitor as aforeſaid during the ſaid war (to 
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wit) on the ſaid firſt day of March in the thirty-fourth year 
aforeſaid and on divers other days as well before as after that 
Bay at Old Ford aforeſaid in the County of Middleſex aforeſaid 
With force and arms maliciouſly and traitorouſly did conſpire 
nee conſent and agree to and with the ſaid William Jackſon 
"and divers other falſe traitors whoſe names are to the faid Jurors 
unknown that he the ſaid William Jackſon ſhould go to and land 
in the Kingdom of Ireland for the traitorous purpoſe of procuring 
and obtaining intelligence and information whether the ſubjeds 
of our ſaid Lord the King of his Kingdom of Ircland were or 
. were not well affefted to our ſaid Lord the King and his Go- 
vernment and were or were not likely to join with and affiſt 
\ the forces of the ſaid perſons exerciſing the powers of Govern- 
ment in France and being enemies of our faid Lord the King 
as aforeſaid in caſe an hoſtile invaſion of the ſaid Kingdom of 
Treland ſhould be made by them for the proſecution of the ſaid 
war againſt our ſaid Lord the King and of ſending and cauſing 
xo be ſent ſuch intelligence and information to the ſaid perſons 
exerciſing the powers of Government in France and being 
enemies of our ſaid Lord the King as aforeſaid for the aid aſfiſt- 
_ *ance direction and inſtruction of the faid encmics of our faid 
' Lord the King in their condu& and proſecution of the ſaid war 
againſt our ſaid Lord the King and did then and there malici- 
ciouſly and traitorouſly aid and aſſiſt the ſaid William Jackſon 
'1n going to and landing in the ſaid Kingdom of Ireland for the 
' proſecution performance and execution of the traitorous purpole 
| laſt mentioned and which ſaid William Jackſon in purſuance of 
_ the ſaid laſt mentioned conſpiracy conſultation conſent and 
* agreement heretofore and during the ſaid war (to wit) on the 
' twenty-eighth day of March in the thirty-fourth year aforeſaid 
did go to and land in the Kingdom of Ircland and did ſtay and 
continue there for a long time (to wit) for the ſpace of one 
month far the proſecution performance and execution of the 
traitorous purpole laſt mentioned 
And in further praſecution performance and exccutian of his 
_ treaſon and traitorous adhering aforeſaid he the ſaid William 
| Stpne as ſuch falſe traitor as aforeſaid after the ſaid William 
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Jackſon had gone to and landed in the faid Kingdom of Ireland 
for the traitorous purpoſe Jaſt mentioned and while the faid 
William Jackſon remained and continued in the faid Kingdom 
of Ircland- for the traitorqus purpoſe laſt mentioned and during 


| the ſaid war (to wit) on the fifth day of April in the thirty- 


fourth year aforefaid and on divers other days as well before as 
after that day at Qld Ford aforeſaid in the County of Middleſex 
aforeſaid with force and arms maliciouſly and traitorouſly did 
correſpond with adviſe counſel aid abet and afſift the faid Wil- 
liam Jackſon in and about the proſecution performance and 
execution of the traitorous purpoſe laſt mentioned 

And in further proſecution performance and execution of his _ 
treaſon and traitorous adhering aforeſaid he the faid William _ 
Stone as ſuch falſe traitor as aforeſaid during the ſaid war (to 
wit) on the ſaid firſt day of March in the thirty-fourth year 
aforeſaid and on divers other days as well before as after that 


| day at Old Ford aforeſaid in the County of Middleſex aforeſaid 


with force and arms maliciouſly and traitorouſly did furniſh and 
fupply and cauſe to be furniſhed and ſupplied and aid and aſfiſt 
in furniſhing and ſupplying the ſaid William Jackſon with divers 
ſums of money bills of exchange and notes for payment of 


money thereby to enable the ſaid William Jackſon to fulfil per- 


form and execute his the faia William Jackfon's traitorous 
purpoſes beforementioned in contempt of our faid Lord the 
King and his laws to the evil example of all others in the like 
caſe offending contrary to the duty of the allegiance of him the 
ſaid William Stone againſt the form of the ſtatute in ſuch caſe 
made and provided and againſt the Pcace of our ſaid Lord the 
King his Crown and Dignity. 
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The Indifiment was opened by Mr. Wood. 


Mz. ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


May it pleaſe your Lordſhips and Gentlemen of the Jury, 


> TI am called upon, in the diſcharge of an extremely painful 
Þut a neceſſary and important duty, to ſtate to you, this day, the 
grounds upon which a Grand Jury of the Country have called 
-wpon Mr. Stone, now ſtanding at the bar, to anſwer to an ac- 
Euſation of the higheſt nature, undoubtedly, that can be ſtated in 
an Engliſh Court againſt an Engliſh ſubject. Gentlemen, we 
are afſembled upon an extremely ſolemn occafion. However dif- 
trefling it may be to me to execute this duty, I feel I owe it tothe 
public to endeavour to execute it with firmneſs. I am ſure that 
"there is no perſon, who ſits in this Court with a temper and 
EharaQer that belongs to an Engliſhman, that will not depart 
this Court with great fatisfaQtion if, in the reſult of this en- 
Quiry, an Engliſh ſubjeR, thus accuſed, ſhall enable you (look- 
Ing at this caſe with a due attention to your duty to the 
Priſoner, whoſe honour, whoſe charaQer, whoſe deareſt intereſts 

are involved in the deliverance which you are to make this day; 
and with a due attention, on the other hand, to the claims which 
Four Country have upon you to make a true deliverance be- 
tween the priſoner and the Country) to ſay, upon your oaths, 
& Not guilty,” and no more. Every man, I am fure, will go 
out of this Court extremely happy if Mr. Stone is able to clear 
himſelf from the charge now made before you. 

Gentlemen, upon the law of this caſe, ſpeaking under the 
Eorretion of the wiſdom which preſides hete, and addrefling 
myſelf to you, I have very little to ſay, becauſe E apprehend the 
Jaw of this caſe is perfeAly clear. Mr, Stone is charged with 
two ſpecies of High Treaſon in this indictment ;—with com- 
paſſing the death of the King ; and with adhering to the enemies 
| of the King. And there are ſeveral overt as charged, amount- 

Ing, I think, with reſpe&t to each of this ſpecies of Treaſon, to 
eleven; the ſame overt as being charged a as overt acts of each 
4 of theſe ſpecies of Treaſon. 
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Gentlemen, I believe it wiil be impoſſible, and for that reaſon 
I ſh: 1 rot trouble you at preſent at length upon this part of the 
cile, o diſpute, if the facts ſtated in this indictment, as overt 
a-ts, :re proved to have been committed with the intention im- 
puted in the inditment as to each and every of theſe overt acts, 
that they are overt aCts of that Treaſon, to which they are made 
to relate in the indictment. And it will be for you to try upon 
this occaſion whether theſe overt acts are made out as they are 
laid by that ample and ſufficient legal teſtimony, which, I thank 
God, the law of this Country has required to be given, to the 
fatisfation of an Engliſh Jury, whenever an Engliſhman is charged 

with ſuch offences as thoſe which are put upon this record. 
The firſt ſpecies of Treaſon, ſtated upon the record, is the 
Treaſon of compaſſing and imagining the death of the King, 
which is the firſt ſpecies of Treaſon mentioned in the great 
ſtatute of 25 Edward III, upon which the whole law of the 
land with reference to this head of Treaſon is founded; and the 
acts charged againſt Mr. Stone are, that he conſpired with a 
perſon of the name of John Hurford Stone, who is his Brother, 
and who was refident in France under very particular circum- 
ſtances, which I ſhall have occaſion to ſtate to you preſently, 
ard with a perſon of the name of Jackſon, who was a clergy- 
man, an American—l miſtake, he was an Iriſhman—with reſ- 
pect to whom, I think, I may venture to ſtate to you, that it 
will be proved to a degree of demonſtration that leaves not a 
ſhadow of doubt as to the fact, that the French Government, 
intending an invaſion in this Country towards the cloſe of the 
year 1793, or rather the ſpring of the year 1794, employed him 
to come over into this Country for the purpoſe of colleing in- 
telligence how far this projeRed purpoſe of the French Govern- 
ment was likely to be carried into execution with effect here : . 
and employed him alſo for the purpoſe of afterwards quitting this 
Country in order to viſit Ireland, for the purpoſe of enabling the 
French Government to determine whether an invaſion of that 
Country could be made with ſucceſs. With theſe two perſons, 
and with others, the priſoner at the bar is charged with having 
| conſpired for the purpoſe of affiſting the enemies of the King in 
a hoſtile 
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hoſtile invaſion of the dominions of the King, and in the pro= 
ution of the war. 
2 The next charge, by way of overt act, in this indiQtment, is 
t they conſpired to levy war in this Country, and to incite 
the perſons exerciſing the powers of Government in France to 
vade this Kingdom, and to proſecute. and carry on the war 
againſt this Country, 
n The third is, that Mr. Stone, knowing that Mr. Jackſon 
Eame over to this Country for the purpoſe which I have ſtated 
to you, reccived him and con{pired with him to cauſe intelligence 
and information to be procured, for the purpoſe of being ſent 
to the perſons exerciting the powers of Government in France, 
Þ the intent to aid, afliſt, and direct them in the proſecution of 
the war. - You will likewiſe find that there are ſeveral cther 
overt acts charged in the indictment, which I will not go through 
pow, but they reſolve themſelves, generally, into this—that the 
ifoner, Mr. Stone, entered into the purpoſes of Mr. Jack(on, 
and did all theſe acts in furtherance of the purpoſes of Mr. 
Fackfon, which were to enable him to communicate to the per- 
Jons carrying on the Government in France the grounds upon 
which they were to act, in determining whether they ſhould 
Invade this Kingdom or ſhould invade Ireland, or abſtain from 
doing the one or the other. 
Gentlemen of the Jury, having generally ſtated the indictment 
to you, and having tated, as generally, my perſuaſion that it 
will be impoſſible, if the evidence, being ſuch as the law re- 
"quires, makes out the fact that theſe matters, charged as overt 
acts, were done ty Mr. Stone, to doubt that they are clear 
overt aCts of the reſpective ſpecies of Treaſon mentioned in the 
inditment. I proceed to ſtate to you the circumſtances of this 
caſe, to the extent in which it will be neceſſary for me to ſtate 
them, in order that you may be able to underſtand the evidence 
In the courſe and train. in which it ſhall be offered to you. 
© Gentlemen of the Jury, I introduce this ſtatement with an 
* * obſervation, which [ think it my duty to make for Mr. Stone, 
- and wich a {tatement of a fat, which, in duty to the Country, 
Iam bond alſo to ſtate to you, whatever the effect of it may 
: be, 
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be. Theſe two tirchmſtances will be extremely material for 
you to attend to, when you come to hear the written evidence 
which will be produced in the courſe of this cauſe. 

One of the perſons named in this indiftment, with whom 
Mr. Stone is ſtated to have conſpired, you ſee is his brother, 
John Hurford Stone. A great deal of correſpondence between 
Mr. Stone, who ſtands here, and John Hurford Stone will bc 
produced to you. Another of the perſons who is named in the 
indiftment is, as I before ſtated to you, a Mr. Jackſon. Gen- 
tlemen of the Jury, you will be fatished, beyond all diſpute, 
that Mr. Jackſon came over hete addrefled by Mr. John Hur- 
ford Stone to Mr, William Stone, who now ſtands before you. 
You will likewiſe have laid before you ſome very important 
correſpondence between Mr. William Stone, who ſtands at the 
bar, and that Mr. Jackſon. With reſpe& to the correſpondence 
between Mr. William Stone and his brother, John Hurford 
Stone, it is fit that I ſhould ſtate to you that it will be proved 
that, when the Government of this Country, in the diſcharge 
of what they thought their duty, or rather when one of thoſe 
who was concerned in the Government of the Country, ſent his 
warrant for the ſeizure of the papers of William Stone, that 
occurred which I hope always will occur in caſes of this fort, 
as far as the ends of public juſtice will allow of it, namely, that 
the warrant was executed with as much forbearance in the man- 
ner of doing it as poſhble. Mr. William Stone was therefore 
called upon (to avoid a general ſeizure of his papers) to 
deliver up the .correſpondence between himſelf and Mr. John 
Hurford Stone. You will hear of the manner in which theſe 
papers were given up. It is fit that I ſhould tell you now that 
they were given up, apparently, very willingly, without any 
concealment: that ſome were found, I think, in the eſcrutoire 
or bureau of Mrs. Stone ; that others were found in places that 
I do not repreſent as places of concealment: that they were 
given up in a manner which, certainly, affords no inference 
againſt the gentleman who ſtands at the bar. On the other 
hand, it is my duty to ſtate to you, in order that you may un- 
dz;ſtand the effet of the evidence with reſpe& to all the cor- 

FY | reſpondenc-: 
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Decadence 4 in the outſet, that I ſhall call to you Mr. King, 
ghe Under Secretary of State, and another perſon to prove this 
, viz. that Mr. Stone, who ſtands at the bar, was called 
pon to deliver -up the correſpondence which had taken place 
Setween him and Mr. Jackſon in the names of William Enots 
"and Thomas Popkins; that he denied that he had any ſuch 
Correſpondence. Mr. King will inform you what part of this 
Correſpondence was nevertheleſs found at Mr. Stone's after this 
tranſaQtion paſſed, which I have now been ſtating to you; the 
materiality of it, it will be for you to judge of, 

L 


Gentlemen, having ſtated theſe circumſtances, I proceed now 
mention to you that it will appear, I think, that early in the 
year 1792, Mr. John Hurford Stone, who had a conſiderable 
eſtabliſhment, together with Mr. Willam Stone and others, at 
Old Ford in this Country, had gone abroad into France, ap- 
parently for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing manufactories in that 
Country, particularly a Sal Ammoniac manufactory. By the 
month of February, 1793, I think I ſhall be able to prove to 
you that Mr. John Hurford Stone had become, to all intents 
and purpoſes, what I ſtate to be a domiciled Frenchman, de- 
yoted to the intereſts of the French, conſidering himſelf as the 
ſubject of France, conſidering himſelf as affefted by all the 
Intereſts which that Country had againſt this Country. Gen- 
Wemen, if he had acquired that character, though it might be 
painful undoubtedly for a perſon ſtanding in the relation in which 
Mr. Stone at the bar ſtood in to that gentleman, to abſtain, 
after the war broke out, from all correſpondence with him, yet 
unqueſtionably, on the other hand, ſuch a correſpondence na» 
turally led to a good deal of danger, and it became perhaps a_ 
more difficult thing than the moſt ſenſible man could well exc- 
Eute, to have intereſts in common with a perſon ſtanding in that 
gelation to a Country, which was at war with this. 
: Youwill find, Gentlemen, as you all know, for it is matter 
of notoriety, that a war broke out, ſometime, I think, about 
February, 1793, between the countries—at leaſt that then there 
S$ecame open war between them, as it is called via fait. A 


| 4ter will be produced to you, in which you have John Hurford 
: 5 Stone's 
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Stone's opinion with reſpe&t to his own ſituation, and with 
reſpect to his notions of his own national charaQter at that 
time, for, upon the 2d of February, 1793, writing over to 
his brother, he ſtates to him—*®« Yeſterday we declared war 
« againſt you in due form, with the general approbation, and ge. 
« neral regret ;—Holland, it is expected, will be in our power 
« ina very ſhort time, and this will likely bring it with Eng- 
« Jand to a ſhort concluſion.” You will attend, when you 
hear read in evidence the ſubſtance of another letter by and 
by, on the ſubject of Holland; to the inference which ariſes from 
this paſſage with reſpect to Holland, which would ſoon be as 
he exprefles it, in their power. Previous to this 2d of Fe- 
bruary, 1793, and ſubſequent to it, before the 23d of November, 
1793, ſome correſpondence extremely material paſſed, which it 
will be my duty to produce in evidence, but as to which, for 
the ſake of making this caſe intelligible, I ſhall reſerve troubling 
you with an account of it till nearly the cloſe of what I have the 
honour of addreſſing to you. 

Upon the 22d of November, 1793, you will find that the 
French Government had adopted this purpoſe of invading this 
Country, and upon that occaſion Mr. John Hurford Stone by 
a letter of the 22d of November, 1793 (ſubſequent to which 
period I am not aware that any communication whatever was 
made to any perſons, whoſe ſituation here was ſuch, as called 
upon every ſubject of the Country, knowing what I am about 
to ſtate to you, to communicate with them) by a letter of that 
date under the fignature of John Hurford, addreſſed to Meflrs. 
Lawrence and Company, Rutland Place, Thames Street, Lon- 
don, ſome of whom will be called to you to prove that, when 
theſe foreign letters came thus addreſſed, they were immediately 
carried to Mr. Stone individually, as being meant for him. 
The priſoner's brother writes thus—® I have reaſons, at this 
« diſtance, for wiſhing the houſe at Old Ford diſpoſed of: it 
« not by May, it will be taken.” 


Upon the gth of December, 1793, you will Sad another 
letter, in which Mr. Hurfard Stone, addrefling it again in the 


ſame manner to Lawrence and Company, for the uſe of his 
| brother, 
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_ ſays to. this effet—* I have till the ſame opinion 
« reſpeRting the praQticability and profit of eſtabliſhing, by 
and by, ſuch a one here,” (that is, ſuch a manufactory as he 
given it as his advice, ſhould be diſpoſed of in this Country) 
but, as it is likely the whole face of things will be changed, 
both with you and us, there 1s no ſafety in fpeculation at 
preſent. —I mentioned to you about Old Ford houſe ; were it 


« | mine, and you knew what I do, I ſhould diſpoſe of it at the 


& leaſt poſlible loſs, and that inſtantly.” 
- Another letter is written upon the 16th of December, 17927, 
which firſt diſcloſes that project in a {mall degree, in furthcrance 


"of which Mr. Jackſon came over to this Country, addreſicd 
: Mr. William Stone, and he ſays in that to this effect—« I 


& ſhall take an opportunity ſhortly to explain to you what 
I meant by the houſe at Old Ford.” You ſce the two fhiit 
letters are rather dark intimations that he has a knowledge of 


ſomething, which, it his brother in this Country knew, he would 


diſpoſe of the houſe at Old Ford, and that inſtantly, as he ex- 
geſles it in his letters, and then he tells him in this, that he 
ould ſoon have an opportunity of informing him more diſtuictly 


What it was that he meant. 


+ Upon the 26th of December, 1793, after ſpeaking of the 
qperations of France, as operations, which in truth were his, as 
7, as theirs, and ſpeaking in this ſort of language—<« We 

are every way invincible ; and of this the taking of "Toulon 
| will ſerve you as an evidence, for thouſands of our country- 


® men periſhed there ; but this is not a hundredth part of che 


« evil that awaits you; the Vendee is cruſhcd entirely by this 


'© time, and troops are gathering on the coaſts. I wiſhed you to 


# diſpoſe of your houſe—you now fully underſtand me.” There 
| then ſome ſhort-hand in the paper, which [ am not able to 
read, but, taking it at preſent as blank, ir will run thus 


& muſt take place.” 


> Upon the x6th of January, 1794, another letter is written by 
r. Hurford Stone to his brother, in which he ſays to this effect 


houſe ; the perſon alluded to” (whom you, Gentlemen, will 
d preſently tov be this Mr. Jackſon) ©« will explain all we 
ot 
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i I note what you ſay about the manufaRory, and Old Ford 
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= myſtery—you will treat him with hoſpitality, for he 1s very 
« much my friend.” In another part of that letter, ſpeaking 
about a publication, which was to be a national publication for 
France, a literary publication, he ſays of that alſo—< "This will 
« be explained to you in a day or two more fully by other 
« means.” Then, in the ſame letter, he refers to ſomething 
which I am at a loſs to explain, but which I think it my duty 
to read to you. He ſays, © I ſpeak to you hefitatingly about | 
« every thing, nor can I ſpeak with more affurance, till I fcc 
« the event of the 21ſt inſtant, (that is the 21ſt of January) 
« I cannot convey you our anxiety, nor our reſolve: the 
« eyents of the laſt month will have given totally a new turn, 
« and it preſents to my mind the. moſt pleaſing proſpects, not 
« only for my own intereſt, but for that of mankind: the events of 
« the ſucceeding month will be more aſtoniſhing to you, and in 
« the ſame way, than the laſt.” 

Gentlemen, upon the 17th of January there is a more direQ 
communication of the purpoſes, with which this gentleman, 
| the clergyman, Mr. Jackſon, came into this Country, whom 
1 firſe mentioned as an American, forgetting that he was an 
Iriſhman, being led to treat him as an American, by a paſſage | 
which is in this letter. Upon the 17th of January he fays to 
this purport—< I have written to you by a gentleman, an 
« American, who will call on you, and pive you a very long 
« detail of various things.” You will find afterwards that Mr. 
Stone, in all the converſations, which it will be my duty to 
open to you, repreſented Mr. Jackſon, naming him, to be an 
American. After the words, « Who will call upon you and 
« pive you a very long detail of various things” —he proceeds, 
© You will receive various propofitions, which you will weigh, 
« and conſider; he will inſtru you alſo what I meant reſpect-' 
« ing Old Ford houſe; but the events of the laſt months 
« I think will make any further conſideration of it unne- 
« ceſſary.” You will fee by and by that his opinion about that 
is altered. He proceeds, « At leaſt we think fo on a thouſand _ 
« other important accounts, in which what I ſaid on Old Ford 
« was but a very ſlight part. However I might be intereſted 
« gn your account and my own it is likely will 

& not 
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Snot take place, but all depends on the 21ſt, if it ſhould, 
E:you had better be in town, and Mrs. S. in the country ; but 
4:2ll this depends fo much on circumſtances, that it is folly to 
ſpeculate. I hope the may be averted; if it be 
Mot, I will more fully explain myſelf, I refer alſo to my 
—_—— friend for intelligence reſpecting the magazine,” 
(at literary work in which theſe gentlemen were engaged), 
© Heere is a paſſage, you ſee, in which a hope is expreſled, that it 
. might be averted; it will be for you to judge, by and by, under 
| the dircCtion you will receive, and attending to what ſhall ap- 
p@r, in your own minds, the juſt inferences from all the facts 
efithe caſe, whether paſſages of this fort, where they occur, are 
ngt inſerted for the purpoſe of giving colour to the project, with 
the guilt of which this indictment charges Mr. Stone at the bar ; 
and to judge, under the direftion that you will receive here, 
whcther, attending to all the circumſtances proved, and all the 
infercnces ariſing upon all paſſages in the whole of the corre- 
ſpandence to be laid before you, any colour can be given to 
repder the a&ts done by this gentleman, and ſtated in this in- 
difAtnent, to have been done by him, innocent aCts, not refer- 
able to the intention charged upon this indictment. 
Upon the 24th of January, 1794, a letter appears to have 
been addrefied by John Hurford Stone, under the name of Ben- 
| Janin Beresford, (a name, which I muſt beg your particular 
magollection of throughout the whole of this caſe, becauſe you 
will fee in what manner the intelligence from this Country was 
eammunicated by means of that name) this letter, in the hand- 
4 Wniting of John Hurford Stone, appears to have been addrefled 
;, WenMeſlrs. Lawrence and Company, in which he acknowledges 
Y tha-receipt of various letters, and deſires his brother to. addreſs 
+ Mem in future tv a place at Liege, ſtating that he gets them a 
\- app ſooner. There is a paſſage in this to this effect, after ſtat- 
ing. certain tranſactions: © All this you will find explained in 
i; Sy letter to our philoſophical friend, if it be received. I have 
4 * Spyrutten to you two letters by an American friend, to whom I 
q Save given a letter of credit on- you for what monies he- may 
4 vant; having received here, and arranged: the- mode- of re- 
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« ceiving whatever you may pay him. You will receive of 
« courſe the amount in return, I have recommended him to 
« you as a perſon with whom he will have much buſineſs to 
« tranſact.” What that buſineſs was muſt be explained to you 
on the part of Mr. William Stone z © he will have much buſi- 
« nels to tranſact of various kinds ; and with a reference to this,” 
(that is, to the much buſineſs which he had to tranſact of various 
kinds; though, it I am rightly inſtructed, Mr. William Stone 
will not be able to prove that this perſon, with whom he had 
ſo much buſineſs to tranſact, was ever preſent with him in the 
preſence of a third perſon upon any tranſaction whatever of buſi- 
neſs) « and with a reference to this, I am rejoiced that you are 
« getting diſembarraſſed of your preſent engagements ſo far as 
« you relate, I truſt you will find your future one incompar- 
« ably much more worth your attention, I enter into no detail 
« in my letters, but leave himſelf to explain the bufineſs.” In 
another part of this letter he ſtates to this purport; « I wiſh 
« nothing deciſive to be done till about the middle of next month, 
« by which time you will be able to know more effeQtually how 
« to act.” In another part he ſays, © I notice what you ſay 
« about Whitbread's application, it is well, but hope, as I have 
« above ſaid, that you will have buſineſs infinitely more worth 
« your conſideration: if you have a partner, and ten or twelve 
« thouſand pounds, as I hope by what you tell me, you will be 
« left more at leiſure to attend to my friend's propoſitions. Y ou 
« will be ſurprized in reading my latter letters, to ſee how | 
« waver on the ſubject of the houſe” (that ſeems to me to be the 
houſe at Old Ford) « I do not think that all this preparation 
« 1s abſolutely neceſlary : the immenſe deſtruction, lately un- 
'« dergone, muſt give a new change ; but, ſo far as I am con- 
« cerned, pray do not diſpoſe of my piQures to ſuch a Goth as 
« ]. Cooke. Do you know that ſome of them are beyond any 
« price; for inſtance, the twelve ſmall ones are originals 
« 'Teniers. I have the plates here of the very pictures, and th: 
« others are almoſt all originals. If you wiſh to get rid of th: 
« houſe, it is very well; if not, ſtop a little till you ſee mj 
« friend.” Then he fays, and that is a circumſtance that 
| itfcl 
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Kar would prove his national charafter undoubtedly for the 


purpoſe of confiſcating his property, and moſt other purpoſes in 
S queſtion of peace and war. * A man, who has eſtabliſhed 
© three different manufaftories in a country, has a right to» 
ſome conſideration : Thank God, I enjoy more than my 
* ſhare.” And then, at the back of that letter is written theſe 
Fords ; addreſſed from a Britiſh ſubje&, reſident in Paris, t a 
Kubject reſident in England, and ſpeaking of Britiſh ſhips, « We 
Þ have taken fifteen EP ITIanY and the news is, that we 
©® have taken fifty-two more.” 
» Gentlemen, upon the 14th of February, 1794, there iS ano- 
Sher letter from Hurford Stone, figned John Hurtford, directed 
In the ſame manner, in which he ſays (and it is neceflary to beg 
our attention to this, with reference to a fact that I am to ſtate 
[ and by) in which he fays, he had removed his account to 
the houſe of Jean Louis Bourcard, at Baſle; that Mr. B. Beres- 
ford was their reſident there; that, as buſineſs called him into 
Farious parts of Switzerland, letters might be forwarded to 
Bcresford, at the houſe of Bourcard : and then he mentions 
$wo bills that Beresford had drawn upon William Stone, and 
Mentions another circumſtance, viz. © that the ſum of five 
® thouſand pounds had not been received by the Oſtend Dili- 
® pence.” What that relates to it is impoſſible for me to ex- 
Plain, but in this letter, (and this will deſerve your attention) it 
& ſtated alſo thus, « Mr. B. has made payable at your houſe, in 
® caſe of need, three hundred pounds, on a Banker at Dublin ; 
® and ſeventy-five pounds on a houſe in London. There is no 
® doubt of their being honoured ; but, if any difficulty ſhould 
* ariſe, he holds the full property. in American bills on Am- 
® ſterdam, which ſhall be forwarded inſtantly to you ; if there is 


* any demur, you will not ſuffer them to go back.” 


»* Gentlemen, you will hear of the bills upon Dublin in ano- 
ther part of the evidence, which will be produced to you. 
® Upon the 16th of February, 1794, you will find another Ict- 


"*&r from Mr. Hurford Stone, addreſſed likewiſe to the houſe of 
Eiwrence and Company, but for the uſe of William Stone, in 

Which he lays this, © In anſwzr to the laſt, after thanking you 
« « for 
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« for your trouble, would wiſh every thing to remain in flats 
« 249, as I do not think it worth while to diſpoſe of any part ; 
« firſt on account of Mrs. S. to whom moſt of thefe objects are 
« precious, though otherwiſe of no. value ; and next, the ref} 
« will be of much greater fervice to me here ; that is, the linen, 
« &c, than what could be got for them.” He ſpeaks again 
upon the pictures, and fays, © in faying this I have not much 
« changed my ſentiments as to the motives, which led you to 
« take this trouble ; the thing is as fixed now as it was theny 
« hut circumſtances may change, and render it unneceflary.” 
Now I would beg your particular attention to this pafſage, be- 
cauſe if the matter defcribed here under the words © th: 
« thing,” &c. mean the invaſion ;, and that that is as fixed on 
now, as it was then; and that circumſtances relative to inva- 
fion might change, and render it unneceſſary, then I think you 
will not heſitate to fay, that the ſubſequent part of the letter 
' Points in fact to that information, which was to be gained by 
this American friend, as conſtituting one of the circumſtances, 
in conſequence of which that change might take place in that 
project, which is repreſented in this letter to be fixed, "The 
letter proceeds, « I refer you to my American friend, and the 
« letters, which he carrics you, for all that I ſhould otherwil: 
« write on that head.” Now what was the head, upon which 
Mr. John Hurford would otherwiſe have written, and with refer- 
ence to which he refers Mr. William Stone to this American 
friend, connected with that thing, which in this Jetter is faid to 
be as fixed now as ever it was, but which might change in con- 
ſequence of circumſtances ? It ought undoubtedly to be in the 
power of Mr, William Stone, to explain this, when he explains to 
you alſo the various buſineſſes, relative to which a former letter has 
ſtated to you, that this American gentleman was addrefled to 
Mr. William Stone. The letter proceeds, © but not recollect- 
« ing that his buſineſs would take him ſo great a round, 0! 
« rather not knowing 1t till after his departure, I have delaycd 
« writing by the poſt, which will have occaſioned you, I fear, 
« fome uneaſineſs.” Then, in another part of his letter, hc 
Rates this, © If the plan you are to be conſulted on takes plac: 
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« you will fee the neceſſity of diſembarraſing yourſelf more, I 
« enter into no particulars, as you will receive otherwiſe ſuch 


| « ample information, But you do wrong to be anxious, 


as it may not take, though it appears abſolutely neceſſary. 
Commercial ſchemes, like others, are ſometimes viſionary : 

* here however there is ſolid ground: You are miſtaken if you 
« think I have changed my opinion/ reſpecting the propriety of 
< leaving the houſe. I have only ſuſpended it. Judge yourſelf 
"” from what you hear. I only obſerve that the plan is not laid 
« aſide, and, if it be put into ex _ your poſition there,” 
that is (as I RErL it) in England; « will certainly be a very 
i loſing one.” 

> You will allow me here, when this language relative to com- 
:mercial ſchemes firſt occurs, to ſtate to you that you will find, by 


and by, that each of theſe letters, which you cau have no doubt 


:at all, upon reading them all throughout, have a clear relation to 
\the State of the Government of Ircland and of England, as being 
'or not being that State, which afforded an invitation to the 
enemies of this Country to invade the one or the other, is cal- 
-Eulated to deſcribe England and Ireland under the eharaCter of 
-commercial houſes, dealing in linen drapery goods and manufac- 
tures, and under other phraſes and expreſſions, the purpoſe of uſing 
which character and expreſſions was to give a colour in each letter 


$0 this buſineſs, which might make each unintelligible in cafe it 


gel! into hands, into which it was not meant that it ſhould come. 
» In another letter, dated the 4th of March, 1794, you will 
Find again that the change of the addreſs is mentioned from Aix 


Ja Chapelle, to the houſe of Jean Louis Bourcard, at Baſle, in- 


\Jtcad of Liege; and then it ſtates that Beresford was reſident in 
| onahgeak In that letter he ſays, & I told you alſo in my 
$ lctter, that I had received a letter from the American, who 
_* was then going to London: you will have ſeen him by this 


" * time.” In the former letter it is ſtated, that he had various 


buſineſles to arrange with Mr. Stone, in London: you will 


. And by this letter, that the buſinefſes which Mr. Stone was to 
—rrange with him, were the buſineſſes of him, the American. 

Your attention will be given to this expreſſion ; «© you will 
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« have ſeen him by this time, and will have arranged h:s affairs 
« with him.” 

Gentlemen, theſe letters having preceded the arrival of Mr. 
Jackſon in this Country, I take them to be extremely important 
fo be ſtated to you ; becauſe there can be no difpute with me, | 
apprchend upon this, that, when Mr. Stone had received theſ- 
fetters, he had received intimations of the purpoſes and event; 
with reference to which this Irifh clergyman, reprefentcd as an 
American gentleman, came into this Country, which muſt, of 
neceſſity, give a character to the negotiations and tranfactions of 
Mr. William Stone with this perſon whilſt he was in London; 
and that it will be impoſſible for Mr. William Stone, after this, - 
- to inſiſt (much more impoſſible when TI have ſtated to you other 
correſpondence in the cloſe of this buſineſs) that he: could have 
a doubt that Jackſon came here for the purpoſe of learning the 
{tate of this Country, with reſpect to the probability of ſuccell- 
fully invading it, and for the purpoſe of communicating intelli- 
rence upon that to France: and I take it that the concluſion 
imputed by the record follows clearly in law, if he affifted Jack- 
fon with this intelligence, when he could not but know that 
Jackſon came to this Country for the purpoſe of acquiring it, 
in order to make that communication to France, I conceive 
then that the conſequence neceſlarily follows ; but it will be for 
my Lord to ftate a much better opinion upon that than I can 
hope to offer to you. 

Gentlemen, Mr. Jackfon arrived at Hull from Hamburgh 
upon the 26th of February, 1794 ; he came immediately up to 
London ; and I ſhalt connect molt deciſively the priſoner, Wil- 
tam Stone, with the perſon whoſe name is upon the addreſs he 
left at Hull to himſelf at Mr. Cokayne'ss When I mention 
the name of this perſon, I ſhall trouble you with an obſervation 
upon it, with reference to this caſe, which appears to me of im- 
portance. Mr. Jackſon left with the maſter of the veſſel, or 
ſome other perſon at Hull, who will be called to prove the fact 
to you, an addrefs to himſelf in theſe words—© Encloſe a letter 
« to me thus—For Mr. Jackſon, John Cokayne, Efq. Lyons 
« Inn, near Temple-bar, London.” In ' the courſe of this 
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Zauſe that. Mr. Cokayne will be called to you. You will per- 


Saps be told that he was employed for the purpole of watching 
Se actions of Mr. Jackſon; and upon that much imputation 
ill perhaps be attempted to be made with reſpect to Mr. Cok- 
Syne's evidence. If it goes to this extent it is fair. —I mean. 


hat the evidence of perſons ſtanding in the ſituation in which 


Mr. Cokayne ſtood, is to be received with great jealouly ; and 
hat it is the duty of the Court and the Jury, I preſume to ſtate 


| that under my Lord's direCtion, to guard the priloner with reſ- 


4 to the effect of the teſtimony of a man ſtanding in the ſitu- 


Ation in which Mr. Cokayne will be proved to you to have 


Kood in this buſineſs. But, Gentlemen, 1 hope | ſhall not hear 
it permitted by this Court of Juſtice that oblervation ſhould be 
£arried further than this. It the evidence of Mr, Cokayne 1s 
&ccilively and clearly, and beyond all contradiction confirmed, I 
Þope I ſhall not hear it permi.ted by this Court to: be ſtated that 
fo credit ought to be given in a Court of Juſtice tov a man 
We teſtimony is conſiſtent, credible, confirmed, and made 
ry ſtrong by the written evidence in the cauſe, becauſe 
that man ſtood in ſuch a ſituation as Mr. Cokayne did. Such 
8 pcrlon is not to be treated improperly in a Court of Juſtice ; 
Dor are a Jury to be even addreſled with any hope that ſuch an 
addreis ſhould ſucceed, upon the principle that no credit ſhould 
be given to ſuch a teſtimony. The evidence of ſuch a perſon 
Should be watched with an extreme and an anxious jealouſy I 
do admit; and, owing a duty undoubtedly to the priſoner here 
as well as to the public, I join with thoſe who call upon you 
to examine the evidence of that perſon with great jealouſy and 
Sreat attention; but I fay alſo that it is due to juſtice and to 
We witneſs, that the true effect of his eyidence ſhould be given 
& it by the Jury, _ 

++ Mr. Jackſon having come into this Country, it will he clear 
© you, beyond all doubt, upon the evidence which I am going 
to ſtate, thit his communications in this Country were with Mt, 
Stone, now at the bar, | 
x Gentlemen, I may have occaſion, in the courſe of this cauſo, 
© {tate to you a reaſon for the abſence of ſome witneſles ; wholi: 
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abſence, though I feel that their teſtimony might be material to 
the juſtice of 'the Country, 1 have not upon the whole thought 
to be a ſufficient cauſe, confidcring the attention due to the 
priſoner as well as the Country, for poftponing this trial. 
You will find, that whilſt Mr. Jackſon was in this Country, he 
was not ſeen by any body, as far as I can learn, except Mr. 
Cokayne, who will be called to you, and except Mr. Stone, 
whom it is clear he did fee. Mr. Stone made ſeveral applicu- 
tions to a great many individuals in this Country, for the pur- 
poſe of knowing their opinions with reſpec to the probability of 
ſucceſs if there was an invaſion of this Country. And here, 
Gentlemen, you will allow me to ſay, that amongſt thoſe whoſe 
names I have to mention in this cauſe, there are ſome for whom, 
undoubtedly, IT have that reſpe& which men of this Country in 
general have; there are ſome for whom, perſonally, I have a 
very great regard; but I will not diſguiſe in this place that [ 
think the diſcretion of ſome of them was ſurprized, and I fy 
no more. 

Gentlemen, I think myſelf entitled to ſtate to you (making 
it evidence by what I ſhall repreſent to you preſently) that ap- 
plications were made to ſeveral perſons by Mr. Stone ; for what 
purpoſe, whether with an intention on his part—ffor there might 
be an intention on his part very different from the intentions ot 
thoſe to whom he applied)—whether with. an intention on hi; 
part to benefit this Country, or to enable Mr. Jackſon to 
benefit that Country from which Mr. William Stone knew he 
came, with reference to this ſubject of an invaſion, you wil 
Judge : but you will find that he applicd to a gentleman of the 
name of Vaughan, a very conſiderable merchant in the city, 
who is now abſent; and the endeavours on the part of the 
proſecution to bring Mr. Vaughan here as a witneſs may be 
given to you in evidence. The reſult of his communication 
with Mr. Stone arc capable of being given in evidence, withou! 
perſonally calling him; and Mr. Vaughan entered fo far into th: 
conſideration of this ſubject, as to put into the hands of Mr. 
William Stone a paper, which I underſtand was found when 3 
ſeizure of his papers was made, which I ſhall ſtate to you pre- 
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&ntly, and which paper you will fee is in part the ground-work 
&f ſome other papers ſent abroad, which I ſhall alſo ſtate to you 


@eently. 
2 Gentlemen, you will likewiſe find that he converſed with 


er reſpectable gentleman of the name of Smith, Mr. Wil- 
Smith, who will be called to you. Mr. William Smith 
Sut into his hands alfo a paper, which will be read to you, and 
which you will likewiſe ſee, ſerved as part of the ground-work 
af thoſe papers that were ſent abroad. You will hear from Mr. 
Mmith what he has to ſtate tv you of the manner in which the 
ommunication was made to him and by him. I ſhall not pre- 
Audice the effect of that evidence by ſaying any thing at preſent 
pon it. | 

3 You will likewiſe find that applications were made, I think, 


*& Mr. Sheridan; I think, to my Lord Lauderdale; and to a 


gentleman of the name of Wilſon. You will hear thoſe who 
Imre called ſtate to you the repreſentations which Mr. Stone 
@imfclf made to them. If I am rightly inſtrufted, and I think 
Þ& cannot be erroneouſly inſtructed, conſidering the ſource of my 
'anſtructions, it will be ſtated to you, that to fome of theſe 
gentlemen this American was ſtated as a perſon who had ſome 
rt of authority to make a treaty for peace, or to converſe with 


 "E#ſpect to a treaty for peace ; to others of them it was ſtated that 


@Þis gentleman had learnt from Mr. John Hurford Stone that he 


nd been repreſenting to the perſons in power in France (with. 
whom [I ſhall ſhew you preſently he had a very ſtrong and 
powerful intereſt) the improbability of an invaſion into this 


Kountry being attended with any ſucceſs ; that Mr. Stone in 
France had therefore become obnoxious to the ruling powers in 
Ahe Government; and that it might be of very great uſe to his 
Srother, if repreſentations could be ſent from this Country from 


perſons of weight and conſequence, which would confirm thoſe 


repreſentations which his brother had been fo making in France 
wf the general diſpoſitions of the people of this Country, 
+ Gentlemen, you will find, and it is my duty to the public to 


"Eall theſe gentlemen to prove that faCt, that they, one and all 
#f them, intimated (as ſoon as it was ſtated by Mr, Sheridan) 
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the impropriety of having any converſation with ſuch a man ax 
Mr. Jackſon, who had come from France under ſuch circum- 
ſtances as were repreſented, though favourably repreſented ; you 
will find that they, one and all of them, joined in this ſentiment, 
which one ſhould have thought no diſcreet perſon could have 
failed for a moment to have ſuggeſted to his own mind, viz, 
that, it this ſubject of an invaſion was mentioned, and which 
you ſee had been mentioned in theſe letters of Hurford Stone 
from the 22d of November, 1793, it was the duty of Mr. 
Stone (who, I again ſtate to you, as far as I can learn, made 
no communication to Government ſubſequent to the 22d of 
November, 1793, nor for a long period before it) to ſtate to 
Mr. Dundas, who was then the Sccretary of State, the informa. 
tion which was fo received, and to waſh his own hands of it. [ 
recollect alſo that two other gentlemen, Mr. Towgood and Mr. 
Rogers, whom I take to be friends of Mr. Stone, joined in the 
repreſentation I have ſtated with rcſpe&t to the imprudence and 
impropriety of holding ſuch converſation as ts, —_—_—_— to 
that one perſon, 

Gentlemen, after this had paſſed, ſeeing, as Mr. William 
Stone muſt have ſeen, what was the purpoſe of the enemies 
this Country; and ſecing, as he mult have ſeen, in the correl- 
pondence that I have before ſtated to you, that an invaſion into 
this Country was at leaſt meditated, ſo much, that a brother, 
ſettled there, had adviſed him to diſembarraſs himſelf of his 
partnerſhip concerns, and ſell his houſe at Old Ford—it will be 
tor you to decide, and thank God that this caſe is in the decifion 
of the Jury of the Country, who are able to correct, it ther: 
be any thing to be corrected, the impreſlions which caſes of ti 
fort may make upon thoſe whoſe duty it is to proſecute—it wil 
be for you to decide, from the whole of the tranſations of this 
caſe, the poihbility of an innocent intention on the part of: the 
gent!-man who ſtands at the bar. 

Gentlemen, I will now read to you two papers, which were 
found in the poſſeflion of Mr. William Stone, the one ſupplic: 
by Mr. Smith, the other ſupplied by Mr. Vaughan; and | 
oo then read to, you two other papers, which I have no dou: 
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Tal be able to make evidence in this view; namely, that if 
*ky appear clearly to be papers written by Mr. Jackſon, after I 
proved Mr. Jackſon and Mr. Stone together, ſo as to be 
to introduce Jackſon's as; and, if they are proved to be 
+ which are grounded upon thoſe very papers that were 
found in Mr. Stone's own poſlefſion, I fay, then, they are 
wether more nor leſs, without more evidence, than a further aCt 
dane by Mr. Jackſon in the proſecution of the conſpiracy charged, 
dane by one of the parties concerned ; but I ſhall go further 


han this, becauſe I ſhall cail the Secretary of State to prove 


a@dther fact. I am ſure it cannot be expected, and I think it 
all not be ruled, that a Secretary of State ſhould, where he 


Jeannot, conſiſtently with the intereſts of his Country do ſo, 


Rate particularly how a paper was ſent to him from abroad, 
but that he may be allowed to prove generally that, through his 
:6fficial correſpondence, he had actually received a material 
paper from abroad. You will have evidence of this ſort from 
hg Secretary of State, that not only the papers were written 
#aaÞc ſent abroad, but that they actually were ſent abroad j in pur=- 
Huance of that intention. 

##CGentlemen, I proceed now to ſtate to you the ſubſtance of 
itheſc papers, which I have repreſented to have been found in 
thi poſleffion of Mr. William Stone, and to be the ground- work 
<& thoſe communications, which you will find were afterwards 
made to France in the hand-writing of Mr. Jackſon, and I 
fg! then lay before you the correſpondence which paſled be- 
avieen Mr. William Stone and the brother, pending theſe en- 
quaries in England relative to theſe papers, one duplicate of 


which I hope you will be apes, arrived at the place of its 


Effination. 


One of theſe papers is as follows—& Excluſive of ks 


#2wformation of the temper of the Country, it may be known 


<Þy pcople at a diſtance by the following ſigns.” This paper 


_ u#durniſhed by Mr. Vaughan. © "There are no petitions againſt 
\{ Muthe war; there are courtly verdicts given by Juries, with few 


Svexceptions; there are no mobs, though much diſtreſs; there 
Ss much readineſs to enliſt as ſoldiers; there is much quiet- | 
_ « neſs 
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« neſs on being impreſſed on the part of feamen.” You will 
ſee preſently by a letter, found in the pofſeflion of Mr. William 
Stone, what information his brother told him, as early I think 
as the beginning of 1793, or the latter end of 1792, &e had 
given Briſſot and other perſons in power at that  tme in France 
with reſpe& to that circumſtance of the readineſs of imprefling 
feamen—*« There is much quietnefs in being amprefied on ti: 
« part of ſeamen ; the votes of Parliament are nearly unanimous, 
« though the Parliament has run through half its length, and the 
« members of the Houſe of Commons look to their re-election. 
« The ſtability of Lord Chatham”'—then firft Lord of the Ad. 
miralty of this Country—* continues in defiance of all hi; 
« negletts; terror pervades the friends of liberty, who would 
« ſoon ſhew a different appearance, if they were countenance! 
« by the mayority of the people.” 
You will findin oneof theſe (for there is a duplicate of chek 

papers) there originally ſtood this paſlage, of which, thoug) 
attempted to be eraſed by a pen, the words are ſtill extreme!» 
viſible. Afﬀeer the paſſage I read — Terror pervades the friend 
« of liberty, who would ſoon ſhew a different appearance, i 
& they were <countenanced by the majority of the people,” th: 
words were, * Seeing there are no regular troops in England 
« but Militia, and a few Cavalry, who are ſtationed near th: 
« coaſt only.” « The temper of England is in favour of th: 
&« frft French Revolution, but not of the. ſecond ; however, 
<« on the whole, it ſhews ſymptoms of being adverſe to th: 
<« preſent ſityation of the war, not from difliking its principl:s, 
« but from ſeeing Intle profit in it; at the ſame time that the 
« think its main object unattainable; namely, the overthrow 9 
« the preſent French ſyſtem. "They would be more earneſt to 
« peace, had they either ſuffered enough, or did they think th: 
_ <  preſemt French Government ſincerely diſpoſed to peace, ' her: 
« are many pcrions attached to the principles of the French Revo | 
« Jution in England, if they are reckoned numerically, but the! 
« are as nothing compared to the great maſs of the people, who art 
< indiſpoſed to them. In Scotland the proportion of Democra* 
« is increaſing, but they arc as yet buta ſmall minority, Irelant 
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£ Bs follow the democracy of Scotland, but will remain quiet 


. preſent ; each of theſe countries wants time only to con- 
& vince itſelf in its own way; but it will not be convinced by 
© French principles, and ftill lefs by a French invaſion.” 


F In one of the papers is this paſſage, that is omitted in the 


her, « With the fame eaſe with which France furniſhes a 


p Navy of fixty-eight ſhips, England could furniſh twice that 
'® number; ſhe would, beſides this, borrow ſhips from Hol- 
« land, Spain, and Portugal, and man them with a mixture of 


® Jandſmen and foreigners.” —< If France were to invade 
= England.” Here the two papers are the ſame—< Every 


= man would turn out from good-will, or from fear, and the 
« few, who are diſcontented, would be quelled with eaſe, as 
« the French Citizens were by La Fayette in the Champ de 


« Mars, or the difaffefted lately by the Commiſſioners in 
” Alſace, 


bi 26 Wars being but the means of attaining peace, and the well 


Wmeaning among the ſubjects of the confederates being told 


« that the French are fo adverſe to peace, or aſk ſuch prelimi- 


@ naries that it is in vain to treat with them, it would be highly 


« uſeful if France declared, after any new ſuccefles, which ſhe 


u may pro obtain, her averſion to conqueſt, her diſpoſition 
® to peace.” And then in one of the papers you will ſee, 


though in ſome degree eraſed, theſe words—< And the terms 


« on which ſhe would treat, if theſe were moderate, magna- 


* nimous, it would have. a wonderful effe&t on the people of 


this Country, in creating an averſion to the war—liberating 
W'the unaccuſed Engliſh by a decree reſtoring to them their pro- 
- and giving them leave to depart.” 

'T hen the papers again 'are the ſame, when they proceed— 
WiHer defire to let other nations govern themſelves; her deter- 


| K*mination of changing this ſyſtem, if the war againſt her is. 
continued, and it would be uſeful alſo, if every convenient 
opportunity were taken of declaring that her preſent Gavern- 


#ment is revolutionary, and that the Conſtitution of June laſt 


« will be ated upon at the peace; and alſo, if ſhe declared her 
Sregre at the neouinty of uſing harſh meaſures, and now and 


« then 
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« then employed philanthropic language, ' which has, an afta. 
< niſhing effect in pacifying the Engliſh, and indeed in pacity. 
« ing Europe.” 

Then follows in the one— It would tend much to conc. 
« Jjate the minds of the Engliſh, were the Convention to de. 
« cree the liberation of all the Engliſh now in a ſtate of arrci, 
« unaccuſed of crimes, and reſtoring to them their property, 
« at the ſame time allowing them to leave the Country, within 
« a certain ſpace of time. Ut would tend alſo much t» 
« creatc an averſion to the war, were the Convention to decre: 
« the terms on which they would make peace. "This condi 
« would be magnanimous, and if they did not hold out terms 
« extravagant, the people of this Country would not he. 
« tate to ſpeak their averſion to a continuance of the war. ' 
« It would be very adviſeable to have copies of the mor: 
« important reports and decrees lodged at Havre to come hithq 
« by neutral veſſels for the purpoſe of being tranſlated.” 

In the other it ſtands thus—* "The great objection in the 
« Engliſh to treating for peace, lies in the fear that the pro- 
« poſal wil] be rejected by France, particularly without forie 
« ſtrange preliminaries are acceded to, ſuch as acknowledge tir 
« ſovereignty of the people, &c. &c. They ſuppoſe too that 
_ « France. cannot treat for peace till the French territory i 
« cleared of its enemics, whereas the Conſtitution only ſay; 
« that peace ſhall not be concluded without it, Query, Doc: 
« not the forced loan allow the lender to take lands in exchanye 
« for his debt.” "Then it follows —« There could be but on: 
<« line of conduct for Engliſhmen to purſue ſhould the Count: 
« be invaded on ſuch an occaſion, there would be but one mind 
« through the whole nation, they muſt defend it.” 

The other paper, which contains the ſentiments that I an 
about to ſtate to you, Mr. Smith will inform you that he fur- 
niſhed, and he will ftate to you under what circumſtancc. 
« Dear Sir,” (this is in the form of a letter to Mr. Willian 
Stone) © I was a good deal ſurpriſed. the ether day, at ti: 
« degree of credit which you appear to give to the rumour of 3 
s French inyaſion, but as I know many are of your opinio! 
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&.. many more affeft to be fo, I feel defirous of ſkating to 
@ you the reaſons why I cannot but diſregard any ſuch appre- 
«Fenfions. In the firſt place, nothing appears to me more 
car, than that thoſe who are now at the head of affairs in 
rance, are too wiſe to make ſuch an attempt without a 
ruſpeEt of tome advantage, adequate to the riſk which muſt be 
Wncurred by both the army and the fleet employed in the (ervice ; 
Sand this advantage, I ſhould think, muſt be ſomething more 
han merely the burning of a tew towns and villages (ſup- 
Woes even that to be accompliſhed) or the creation of a tem- 

rary alarm. From general hiſtory too, and yet more 


@ſtrongly from their own recent experience, mult- they be 


Gware of the difficulty of a hoſtile army's making any Taſting 
impreſſion on a people unwilling to receive them, and efpe- 
@&cially on an iſland in poſſethon of a ſuperior navy and which 
Witan at any time call other fleets to its aſfliſtance. 


* BS [f all this be true, it is ſcarcely reaſonable to expect ſuch 


_— unleſs the French flatter themſelves with the hope 
«df co-operation on this fide; an expectation, as far as I am 
«able to judge, ſtil] leſs likely to be realized, than even that 
«of ſucceſs without it. "That numbers here are diſzuſted with 
@*the war, I have no reaſon to doubt, but no ſymptoms have 
Get appeared of any general diſapprobation of Government ; 
«on the contrary, Miniſters ſeem to have been ſucceſsful in 


_ Sailing a ſtrong ſpirit of attachment to every branch, I might 


E1moſt ſay, to every abuſe of the Conſtitution, nor do I 
Gthink it poſlible for any man, who impartially views the ſtate 
«ef things, and of parties in this Country, to expeCt any other 
Ee fiect from an invaſion than an almoſt univerſal riling of 
the pcople to defend themſelves againſt an attempt, which 

Wthey would conſider as levelled at their Conſtitution and 
«Liberty, and which they would, thercfore, execrate and 
Erefiſt, as much as the French did the Duke of Brunſwick's 
Sirruption. 

3* Much has been ſaid of the orogrels of French wk 
Where; if by this be meant no more than that at one time the 
Spinion was rapidly ſpreading of the French Revolution, 


wy . « hi.ving 
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& having a favourable aſpe&t on the happineſs of Europe, a 
« of mankind, I firmly believe it, and I believe alſo that ; 
« pretty general perſuaſion alſo prevailed of the exiſtence « 
« ſuch abuſes in our own Government, as required a reform:. 
<« tion ſpeedy and effeCtual, partly, however, from natural caulc. 
« and partly from artifice, I am convinced that theſe opinions hai: 
« much decreaſcd both in force and in extent, and that, thouz: 
« the tide may turn, yet that it is not by an invaſion that ſuch ; 
« Revolution would -be brought about z we ſhould only wr: 
« our cloak tighter around us, like the man in the ſtorm, an 
« refuſe every ofter of fraternity, which came in ſo queſtiona; 
<« a ſhape. 

 « Sincerely wiſhing for peace, and thinking that theſe r». 
mours of. invaſion are induſtriouſly circulated with a vicy 
of exaſperating the people, and of rendering them more : 
earneſt for the war, I ſhould be very deſirous of ſtati 
publicly in Parliament every idea I have here communica: 
to you, if I did not know that my general attachment to th 
caule of liberty, and the ſatisfaction which I bave repeated! 
exprefled at the overthrow of deſpotiſm in France, have re: 
dered me, to a very conſiderable degree obnoxious, and c: 
« poſe my ſentiments to miſrepreſentation of the moſt invidiou 
« kind. I truſt, however, that a more pacific and liberal temyc 
« will prevail.” cr” 

Gentlemen, theſe having been received by Mr. Stone, ya 
wlll find from what I am now about to ſtate to you, that ths 
were communicated to Mr. Jackſon, and the uſe that was mas 
of them, you will find in other papers I am now about to me! 
tion to you. "The papers which Mr. Jackſon ſent, thou? 
grounded upon the papers which Mr. Stone furniſhed, :: 
papers that may ſuggeſt obſervations, as applying to perſons : 
whom few men can think them juſtly applicable, and to wh 
they are not juſtly applicable ; but it is natural that perſons w' 
come over here for ſuch purpoſes, as Mr. Jackſon unqueitis 
ably came over here for (whether with Mr. Stone's knowlc0? 
he ſo came, it is for you to judge upon the evidence) it 9 
courſe that they ſhould wiſh to give importance to their cv 
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NY In making conamunications, therefore, they carry 

thi matter further than the truth will juſtify. The firit I pro- 
fe to you is dated 18th of March, 1794, and you will have 

to ſee that this letter of the 18th, is a duplicate. 

Left a duplicate of the encloſed papers may not have reached 

Kyou. I now tranſmit another copy.” You will ſee, by and 


by that in a letter from John Hurford Stone to William Stone, 


bs ſtates, © that he had received one of the papers,” and it 
maſt be left to you, upon the whole matter of the evidence, 
whether it was or not that one of the papers ſo received, which 
farmed the duplicate of what I am now reading. It goes on 
thus —< As I have written to you by every channel, and not 
®through one received a line in anſwer.” This is in Mr. 


Yackion's band-writing, and in the fame hand-writing as the 


Section leftat Hull for Mr. Cokayne, and thenit again proceeds 
$— Y ou may naturally ſuppoſe I do not feel myſelf altogether eaſy 


 Kn my mind, particularly as certain enquiries are making re- 


Wipecting me in a quarter unfavourable to your views and 
S$qmind. I fet out this evening for your native ſoil.” Gen- 


- , Amen, you will ſce preſently, perhaps, reaſon to ſatisfy your 


Kanſciences that this letter was addreſſed, attending to this 
paſſage, to a perſon of the name of Nicholas Madgett, who 
becomes a very important character in the drama of this buſt- 


_ mals. The letter then proceeds—& And during my abſence the 


#Tclative of our common friend will do every thing his recti- 
Witude of principle, and good heart ſhall direft. I truſt thar 
my laſt letter gave you a thorough inſight into the temper of 
Sithe people of this Country, ſo as not to leave you any ground 
Sto ſuppoſe that they would favour the French in any of 


' their hoſtile views on our iſland; your friends in Amftcrdam” 


*< you will attend to the colour of this letter, becauſe nobody 
ab doubt of the errand on which Mr. Jackſon came here, and 


'- yt you will obſerve the face of this letter is all loyalty to this 


Qountry)—« your friends in Amſterdam may be perfectly ſafe 


Fon that head, not but that there are many here, who are 


W-ſurprized that the French, if they really intended a deſcent, 


| pvc not eftected it to the northward of the Downs, where as 
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at Shields, Newcaſtle, and other places, there is its to 
oppoſe them; they might deſtroy the coal works with the 
egreateſt eaſe, if they ſhould not chuſe to keep their landing; 
ſhame on the neglect of our Miniſters in not better defendin; 
the coaſt. You aſk my opinion on the hope of ſucceſs en. 
© tertained by Miniſters here. I know you to be a ſtaunch 
« friend to England; yet I will not deceive you : from what | 
« can colle, the chief dependence of Miniſters here for ſuc- 
« ceſs, is on ſome machinations, formed in conjunCtions with 
« agents in their pay, to throw all into confuſion at Paris. [n 
« the Government department, a perſon with whom I converſcd 
« yeſterday, and who has an intereſt in the True Briton, a 
« paper ſct up by Government, told me, that in lefs than 2 
« week, all Paris would be in anarchy—that Robeſpiere an 
&« his party would be ſent to the devil, as thoſe, who would put 
« every thing to rights, had got hold of the people. It is not by 
« campaigning, but intriguing, that we muſt prevail: on this 
« principle afſignats arc forging every day here, and I will en- 
« deavour in my next to ſend you ſome, that you may know the 
<« true from the falſe: a Madame Beaulieu, whoſe huſband they 
« tell me is at Paris, and who, when here, paſſed for a flaminz 
« Democrat, has circulated to the amount of ten thouſand pound; 
« worth 3” and ſo he goes on. 

Without going through the whole of this, you will find when 
it comes to be read, that it is of the ſame tenor and effect, as 
that paper which was found in the poſſeſſion of Mr. William 
Stone. 'Then here is another paper, which is, as preciſely a: 
poſſible, a copy of the letter of Mr. Vaughan, and a copy of th: 
letter of Mr. Smith, but containing alſo ſome obſervations upo" 
both; and it ends with, « encloſe it to Mr. Parkins, at Mrs. 
« Brown's, Globe Tavern, Hamburgh. He will give it met 
« I am there, or forward it ; look for my letter of laſt Tueſday. 
« Remember me, my good Sir, to our common friend ; may w: 
« ſoon again meet at the Engliſh houſe, Amſterdam.” Genti:- 
men, you will keep in your recollection the faCt that theſe paper 


® KK 8 


_ contain, with additions very worthy of A{OnUION, the ſubſtance y 


what I before read at length. 3 
N ow, 
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} Now, the papers I have read at length, having been put into 
Vc poſſeſſion of Mr. William Stone, Mr. William Stone hav- 
Sng been cautioned, as, if I am rightly inſtructed, it will be 
Þroved to you, he was cautioned with reſpect to this Mr. Jack- 
Sn; knowing, as I think you can have ho doubt from the let- 
Scrs 1 have ſtated, that Mr. Jackſon came over here, though 


"Kpon affairs of various forts, as ſome letters expreſs; which 


&fairs muſt be explained on his patt; yet unqueſtionably alſo to 
Enquire into the praticability of an invaſion, as appears from the 
Aetter with reference to an invaſion, in reſpe&t of which Mr. 
Hurford Stone had directed him to diſembarraſs. himſelf from his 
eines in this Country, and get rid of his houſe at Old Ford. 
The firſt thing to be accounted for, and which places Mr. Wil 
Jam Stone in a very different ſituation from thoſe gentlemen, 
dy whom, at his inſtance, thoſe repreſentations were made, is 


| Yhis: Why did he, thus cautioned, and without any communica- 


tion with thoſe gentlemen, put into the hands of Mr. Jackſon, 


. Knowing what he knew of Mr. Jackſon, the means of commu- 


Hicating the effect and ſubſtance of theſe papers abroad ? It will 
Þc proved to you that they were ſo communicated. 

'* I will now read to you the correſpondence of John Hurford 
Dtone, written during theſe tranſations. You will find that a 
Tetter is received upon the 15th of March, in which he ſays, 
& My dear Sir,” (this is from Hurford Stone again, addreſſed to 
Lawrence and Company) <« I have this moment received your 
a letter of the 4th of March, in which you inform me that you 
& have ſeen Mr. J. and very prudently deſift from any but 
3 general obſervations.” "Then follows a paſſage, material in 


 Kwo or three points of view; it is material to call your attention 


to it on behalf of the priſoner ; to call your attention to a con- 
Mruftion of it alſo (which it will be for you to judge whether 
Ft be the right conſtruction of it) on the part of the public. He 
ys, © 1t is very poſſible that you may correct his views.” The 
®Counſel of Mr. Stone will ſay, that this was all done by Hur- 


; Ford Stone, to enable Mr. William Stone to corre& the views 
_t Mr. Jackſon with reſpe& to an attempt of the French to in- 
2 ade England, and fo to prevent invaſion, and to benefit Eng- 


wy 3 land 


WE, 
land ; but this is clear, that Mr. William Stone could not co:- 
rect thoſe views without knowing what thoſe views were : he 
muſt know therefore an invaſion was intended, if it was to bc. 
left to you to decide from all the evidence, whether thoſe view: 
were to be corrected at the defire of Hurford Stone and Jackl(o:, 
for the benefit of France, or for the benefit of England ; I {ho1)\ 


fay, that intelligence communicated, under which intelligence |: 7 


is meant that the enemy ſhould profit, is intelligence to aid an! 
aMiſt the enemy, and ſuch as cannot be fent without incurrin, 
the guilt imputcd by this indictment. But I ſay further, that thc 
expreſſion, © correcting his views,” muſt be conſidered wit) 
reference to all that was intended, as intention has been prov< 
from evidence already ſtated, and as it may be collected from 
evidence whigh I am going by and by to ſtate ; and eſpecially 
from the correſpondence between Enots and Popkins, of the 
exiſtence of which, it I am rightly inſtruCted, the priſoner at the 
bar even denicd his knowledge. "The letter I was ſtating pro- 
ceeds thus, « I ſuppoſe we ſhall hear from him in due time, as 
< he will have the means of ſending : he has no doubt commu- 
« nicated to you all that was expedient.” You recollect, Gcn- 
tlemen, John Stone told William, in a former letter, that |: 
was to be conſulted by Jackſon upon the plan. He adds, ©« ai 
« I truſt to him for the means of re-communication.” 

Upon the 3oth of March, 1794, there is another letter, in 
which he ſays, 4 I have alſo received our American friend's Ict- 
« ters, and you muſt tell him, that, having given them to the 


« proper people, he muſt in future addreſs his friend Nicholas, __ 
« and not me.” The word Nicholas will be explained by a fubie- * 


quent part of this evidence. | 

Now, Gentlemen, if Mr. William Stone, under the circum- 
ſtances of caution, which I have before ſtated to you he recciv- 
ed, thought it proper to furniſh Mr. Jackſon with the means oi 


making the communications to France, when he received this 7 
letter, one ſhould have thought that he would have defiſtcd; 7 
that he would at leaſt have enquired who this Nicholas was, to | 
whom theſe letters were to be ſent in future. If Mr. Willian 
Stone can ſatisfy you that he did ſo, I am ſure I ſhall thank God 

5 whcn 
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J when I hear the evidence ; but it is my duty to call your atten 
|. tion to all the circumſtances in this caſe, and I profeſs I do not ſee 
| ; y way through them at preſent. 

} There is another letter of the 8th of April, 1794, from Mr. 
; John Hurford Stone : © We have received your late letter re- 
Z« lating to the late at to prevent payment of bills for the uſe 
= of perſons in France.” You will ſee by and by, though this 
*is not material upon this record, not being there charged as a 
"crime, that that at certainly did not prevent Mr. William Stone 
'from furniſhing Mr. Jackſon with money, for the purpoſe of 
going to Ireland, though that Mr. Jackſon had certainly come 
yi France. "The letter proceeds thus, « "The packets you 
'« allude to have not yet been received, and we know not where 
*< they reſt. I have given all the information which I could on 
6 the ſubje&t, but do not chooſe to trouble myſelf too much. 1 
>< wrote to you a poſt ſince, to delire you not to write to me, 
> as I did not know exaQly where I ſhould be.” He ſays, in 
=Znother place, © As to our American friend, the account I gave 
| ', was very fatisfatory, and to myſelf highly uſctul.” Very 
SFatisfaCtory ! ! to whom ſatisfactory ? « To the proper people, to 
I q* whom it had been delivered.” Perſons who had clcarly en- 
truſted Mr. Jackſon with a miſſion into this Country, to know 
whether this Country could be invaded or not, fatisfaftory to 
ahem ? It could be ſatisfattory to them for no other reaſon, but 
becauſe it arreſted that invaſion, which was intended at the time, 
| #t which this communication was made, and becauſe it informed 
; ahem that, if they had taken the meaſure which they propoſed to 
Fake, the unanimity, courage, and firmneſs of Engliſhmen, 
would have defeated that meaſure, and have made the project 
#bortive. He procceds, « and to myſelf highly uſeful ; but it is 
& ſtrange that his relations hear nothing from him. I would 
rather that he did not write to me 1o much on the ſubject. =: 
ow this letter ſtates to Mr. William Stone, that he would 
#2-ther Mr. Jackſon did not write to him, Hurford Stone, fo 
uwch upon the ſubject, and yet that very Mr. William Stone, 
+ you will ſee afterwards, correſponds with this perſon, whom 
is brother is unwilling ſhould be his correſpondent, in the 
E''3 names 


8 


names of Enots and Popkins, with reſpect to the ſtate of Ireland, 


as I ſhall ſubmit to you, for the purpoſe of enabling a commu. 
nication to be made of the ſtate of Ireland to the French. H: 
Proceeds again thus ; © Our friend you tell me is gone to Ire. 
« land, the buſineſs he ſpoke to you on.”—Now it will be fo; 
Mr. William Stone to explain what this buſinefs was ; but, after 
hearing the paſſage I have juſt read, I think you cannot douh: 
what it was—* the buſineſs he ſpoke to you on is interrupted by 
« this paper, which you ſent me; however, it may produce very 
« beneficial effects.” *Fhen at the bottom there is, * Encloſed 
« iS a letter to Rowan.” When you come to ſee preſent]; 


what paſſed in Ireland, and with a gentleman of the name of 


Hamilton Rowan, you will ſee the materiality of this, 

Upon the 21ſt of April, 1794, another letter is written, 
which is to this effect; © The accounts which we received from 
« you” —and this expreſſion, which follows, will deſerve your 
particular attention, becauſe it is an expreſſton ſo perfec!; 
{imilar to thofe which are contained in the letters to and from 
Ireland, that it ſeems to me impoſſibie but that the phraſeolor, 
In which theſe perfons were to correſpond, was known in Ire- 
land, in England, and in France, at the fame time. « "The ac- 
« counts which we received from you reſpe&ing the houſe cou 
« cerns, which your American friend has talked to you on, h:: 
« piven much ſatisfaRtion, though they hoped to have had ſome- 
« thing more favourable. It is ſtrange that we hear nothin? 
« further of the arrival of Mr. I. an acquaintance from Boſton 
« told me a few days ago his journey was retarded, The ſhip- 


« ping bulinefs is under confideration, and you will hear tron 


«K us,” 


 CGrentlemen of the Jury, theſe letters paſſing, Mr. Jackſon 

off for Ireland, I think, upon the 23d of March, and arrived i: 
Ireland upon the 1ft of April. Mr. Jackſon, you ſee, accorc- 
ing to the repreſentation of him that has hitherto been made 1" 


this correſpondence, was to come into this Country to do : h 
great deal of bufinefs, of ſome fort or other—he was repreſent! 
to every body as an American merchant, not being fuch, bu v 


1 Iriſh clergyman, If he had had a great deal of mare | { 
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| ifineſs here, one ſhould have thought that he could not be deſ- 


Ktutc himſelf of the means to take him to Ireland ; and yet, 
on the 15th of March, 1794, Mr. Jackſon ſettles an account 
. yith Mr. Stone, and receives from him fhfty pounds in caſh, 


I nd two bills upon Ireland, one for twenty pounds, the other for 


enty-five pounds, and with this money, paid to him directly 


. Contrary to an Act of Parliament too, which prevents the payment 


of money to any perſon coming from France (and the policy of 
which AR, by the way, is a little ſeen in the preſent caſe) he 
'gocs to Irelind—but he does not go to Ireland without leaving in 
6 hands of that Mr. Stone, who had received all theſe cautions, 


a (mall, but an exceffively important paper. I hope to God 


"that it can be explained, but it deſerves your moſt particular 
Attention—he leaves in his hands addrefles for making communi- 


Eations abroad, viz. the papers, which I now produce. They 
have cach upon them a croſs, in the form I ſhew you, The ad- 
Erels of one is, « To Monſieur Dandibuſcaille””—the outward 


*Eover to be thus addrefſed—< Meſlrs. Texier Angely et Maſlac, 


8 2 Amſterdam.” The other has a croſs in the ſame form—the 
outward cover to be thus addrefſed—< To Mr. Chapeaurouge, 
« merchant, Hambourg””—and at the bottom of each there is a 
Jirection to inſert a recommendation to forward the encloſed— 
You will ſee that theſe were directions that were left in the 
bands of Mr. William Stone, to enable him to addreſs letters 
gbroad, and when you come to ſee the letters, which were for- 
Hop from Ireland, and to ſrce them unfolded, you will find 
that they were addrefled by Mr. Jackſon, in Ireland, preciſely 
according to this paper found in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Stone, in 


#-ngland; and in that correſpondence between Enots and Pop- 
\Kins, which I have before referred to, Mr. Jackſon, under the 


pame of Popkins, writes to Mr. Stone, who anſwers his letter 
pnder the name of Enots, reſpeCting theſe addrefles, in the man=- 


per which I ſhall preſently ſtate to you. You will allo obſerve 
Bat there are croſſes upon the covers of the letters, that will 
—Þ*< produced by the Secretary of State, as received from abroad, 
Fbich appear to have been ſent from England. 

2 Gentlemen, that Mr. Cokayne, whom I have before men- 


E 3 tioned, 
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tioned, and under cover to whom you will find Mr. Willian 
Stone addreſſing a lettcr, received by him from abroad, to Mr, 
Jackſon, whilſt Mr. Jackſon was in Ireland—a letter receive 
from that Nicholas Madget, who has been named; that M:. 
Cokayne, to whom letters are thus addreſſed in the hand. 
writing of Mr, William Stone himſelf, accompanied Mr. Jack- 
ſon to Ircland ; and you will have an account from him of th: 
tranſactions of Hamilton Rowan, and the tranſactions of Nr, 
Jackſon, as far as they can be given in evidence, with reſpect 
to their communications relative to the ſtate of Ireland; to which 
Ireland Mr, Jackſon went with the privity, as it appears, of Mr. 
Wiiliam Stone, after Mr. William Stone had been cautioned 
upon the ſubject of his miſſion, in the manner in which you 
have already heard he had been cautioned reſpecting it. Mr. 
Hamilton Rowan, in fa&t, it will be proved, was committed, or 
about to be committed, for High Treaſon, and he abſcondcd, 
Mr. Jackſon was tried for High Treaſon, and was convicted: 
he was not executed, but he died: it is to no purpoſe, perhaps, 
| to ſtate by what means, or how, but in fa&t he died before thc 
time at which he would probably have been exccuted. 

But, Crentlemen of the Jury, the moſt important papers are 
now to be ſtated to you; and, with reference to which, I can 
only ſay again, that I hope in God they will be accounted tor, 
Mr. Jackſon, having got to Ireland, he writes this Letter, 
which I am now about to read to you, to Mr. William Stone, 
the priſoner, dated the 5th of April, 1794; and, if Mr. Jack- 
fon and Mr. Stone ſhall once be connefed by the general ten 
of the evidence, you muſt put it to your conſciences, in makin? 
deliverance between the Country and Mr. William Stone, 
whether it be poſſible, according to the nature.of human things, 
that Mr. Jackſon could write this letter to Mr. Stone withou! 
Mr. Stone's full knowledge of the purpoſes of Mr. Jackſon's | 
miſhon : it is ſigned Thomas Popkins : it is in 'the hand-writing 
of Mr. Jackſon : there is no addrefs upon it : the addreſs hap- 
_pened not to be found, A 

« Dear Sir—Owing to a variety of incidents, which I wil. 
« explain when I have the plcaſure of ſeeing you, I have been 7 
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prevented writing until the preſent moment. Some very ex- 
cellent friends, to whom I owe moſt ſingular obligations, 
being apprized of my arrival, have endeavoured to render me 
& (crvice; and were their power equal to thwr wiſhes, I'am 
4 confident I ſhould experience the benefit of their good inten- 
& tions : accepting, as I do, the will for the a, they have a 
& claim on my gratitude, I requeſt, my dear Sir, that you 
F will dedicate an inſtant, on the return of the poſt, in acknow- 
« ledging the reccipt of this letter; and, if you have any letters 
E from the family at Shicids, which regard their aftairs in this 
* Country.” —lt will be for Mr, Stone to explain theſe letters, 
$0 repreſent what were the affairs which the family of Shields 
Had in Ireland —the letters with reſpe& to which Mr. Jackſon 
Had a hope were to be received, and to be tranſmitted He 
Þroceeds thus—< you cannot too ſoon encloſe them to me, as 
* the afſizes at Cork are about to commence.” You would 
Juppoſe, from what I have read, that this was relative to ſome 
Jaw ſuit that ſome family at Shields had, which was to be tried 
St the aflizes at Cork, —This will alſo be to be explained to you 
Dy the priſoner, The letter then ſtates—© In the courſe of a 
* very few days I will give you ſome information reſpe&ting the 
« bills which you commiſſioned me to preſent. I hope your 
lady enjoys better health; and, with very ſincere wiſhes for 
Ly her and your happineſs, I requett you to believe me your real 
[2 triend, Thomas Popkins.” Now how Mr. Jackſon came to 
Avrite about the family at Shields, and the affairs at the aflizes at 
TLork, in the name of- Thomas Popkins, to Mr, Stone in Lon-. 
don, and yet that Mr. Stone ſhould miſunderſtand his real in- 
| Kentions, I confeſs it is beyond any power of imagination that [ 
Þace to ſuggeſt, He proceeds again thus—< I mutt requeſt 
| * you”"'—Pray attend to this, Gentlemen—*® not to make uſe 
= ot any of the addreſſes I left you” —I have produced thoſe 
$ddrefles—*< the price and nature of the articles being entirely 
changed, ” Nowl lay again It will be for Mr. Stone, and 
od grant he may be able to do ſo, to ſatisfy you why he 
as not to write according to thoſe addreſſes, in conſequence of 
e prige, and nature of any and what articles being entirely 

E 4 changed, 
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changed, With reſpeCt to Mr. Cokayne's part in the tranſ- 
aCtion, you will ſee how his account is confirmed by every paper 
that is produced. The letter contains this paſſage—< You will 
« have the goodneſs to encloſe your letter or letters to me un. 
« der a cover, thus dire&ted, John COSuyne, Eſq. Hyde'; 
«& Coffee-houſe, Dame Street, Dublin.” 

Gentlemen of the Jury, if Mr. William Stone's diſcretion 
had been ſuch as never reſided, conſidering its magnitude, in the 
breaſt of any indiſcreet man before—if it was not checked by 
the advice given him, which I have ſtated to have been given ty 
him in the beginning of this buſineſs, when that Mr. Jackſon, 
with reference to whoſe proceedings in this Country no infor- 
mation was given to Government, had gone to Ireland, with 
the knowledge of Mr. William Stone, what, if he did not 
know Jackſon's purpoſes, muſt haye been his conduct ? Could 
he have reccived a letter, thus enigmatical in the terms of it, 
thus incapable of explanation by any human being, that had not 
before known the circumſtances, the knowledge of which would 
lead to the true explanation of it ? | What would he have done? 
Would he have anſwered ſuch a letter as Mr. Jackſon's, written | 
in the name of Thomas Popkins? Mr. Stone, however, writes 
an anſwer in the name of William Enots, which you ſee is his 
own name backwards, directed under cover to Mr. Cokayne, 
to wham Mr. Thomas Popkins, being in fact Mr. Jackſon, th: 


_ clergyman, in Ireland, had ſo directed him to addreſs himſe!!, 


Does he complain in this letter that he does not underſtand this 
communication? Gentlemen, attend to his letter in anſwer : it 
1s this—& Dear Sir, I yeſterday received yours of the 5th in- 


<« ſtant; I am happy you find yourſelf ſo agreeably ſituated 
& Where you are. I have received no letter for you ; but the 


« day after you left me I received one to ſay your firſt letters | 


« were received.” I call back your recollection, Gentlemen, 


to one of thoſe letters from John Hurford Stone, in which he 
acknowledges that this firſt letter had been received, and which  - 
had given great ſatisfa&tion, though not ſo much as they wiſhed. 3 
He then ſays — I have received another ſince, in which mine 8 


« was acknowledged.” Now, Gentlemen, if Mr. Willian # 
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b tone, under the name Enots, tells "Thomas Popkins that he 
Kd rcccived this letter, and that he had received it from France, 
what are we to ſay to this family attair at Shields being diſcuſſed 
*&t the aflizes at Cork, when you ſee that the letter that he refers 
Mo in this of April the 11th, 1794, has a direCt connection with 
& letter ſent from Hurford Stone previous to that letter of the 
3 th of April, 1794, the fact of receiving which he has here 
acknowledged i in that letter of the 11th of April ?—« I have re- 
& ccived another ſince, in which mine. was acknowledged.” 
ou recollet that I ſtated a letter which acknowledged Is 
which I wrote the poſt after, Gillet waz with us, but no 
mention was made of any other. I have not made uſe of 
what you left with me'”*— That is, the addrefſes —* What 
* a wonderful change there is in the family!” Is this the 
Emily at Shields? What family at Shields is it that has theſe 
aff.irs at the aſhizes at Cork? What family is it that there is a 
Ehange in, which Mr. Stone could deſcribe in ſuch enigmatical 
germs, if Mr. Stone was acting with any ſuch intention as my 
Tricnds will, by-and-by, be to contend—I hope ſucceſ{fully, if 
br he caſe will bear them out in it—that he was acting with 
Bbroughout this bufineſs? He proceeds—< What a wonderful 
F change there 1s. in the family ! will it tend to good ? I con- 
« tis I think better of it now than before. I want what you 
 pollcſs, a knowledge of the ſeveral branches of it, to form a 
+ proper judgment of their conduct in the Jaſt fracas.” Now 
bis is ſome family, with reference to which it is clear, from 
Fs letter written by William Enots, that he and Mr, Jackſon 
Puſt have had a great deal of converſation, and in conſequence 
t that converſation he muſt have underſtood that Mr. Jack- 
Jon knew the detail and particulars of their circumſtances. 
gackſon muſt have ſatisfied Stone that he underſtood the detail 
$'d particulars of thoſe circumſtances, of which Stone ſtates in 
Fbis letter that Jackſon knew ſo much more than he did. No- 
ZÞody can doubt what this related to, who knows much of the 
2 : ſtory of France about that period, We recollect that change 
Fbich took place in conſequence of Danton and others being 
E moved about this time from the (ov ernment ; and this 1s the 


change, 
Ke #y Sie 4 
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change, I ſubmit to you, that is here alluded to, The lettc 
then proceeds —< Political affairs ſeem taking a ſtrange turn, { 
&« we take into our view the great whole. TI ceaſe to wonder 
« any thing ; we ſeem, I think, to be the only party reſolved t, 


« oo on with vigour; the King of Pruſſia publicly avows hi . 


« difinclination, and I think the French, as well as the Emperor, 
« ſhew it by th-ir ination. But to what can the profcription 
« now going forward in Paris tend?” Now, when Mr. Stor 
ſpeaks about Paris and the proſcription at the end of the letter, 
what docs he mean by family in the beginning of it ? Or why 
\ uſe the term family, as ſuggeſted in the letter by Mr. Jackſon, 
and as connected with a family in Shields, unlets he meant t» 
difruiſe the ſubject he was writing about ? He then ſays—< [ 
« really feel a xind of awe in thinking on thoſe ſubjeRs, and 
« fee every day new matter to aſtoniſh me. We are all tolerably 
'« well. Yours, moſt truly, W. Enots. 
« P. 5. Since writing the above, I have received a letter, in 
« which is—l have received our friend's letters; and you mult 
« tell him that, having given them to the proper people, he 
« muſt, in future, addreſs his friend Nicholas, and not me,” 
Now, if this communication had only a- connedtion with the 
individual fitnation of Mr. John Hurford Stone in Paris, why 
- were the addrefles uſed for Jetters prior to this, which had becn 
addrefied to John Hurford Stone, and repreſented as relatiiny 
only to the particular fituation of Hurford Stone, why were the 


addreijes of thoſe letters to be changed in future? William | 


Stone, under the name of Enots, adds—<« I feel particularly 
« happy that the ſeveral letters have been reccived ; and, I trut, 
« that, even in the peculiar circumſtances of the family, they 
« will produce proper effects.” 

Gentlemen, whilſt Mr. Jackſon was in Ireland, as you tec 
that he had defired that Mr. William Stone ſhould tranſmit to 
him any letters that came from abroad, ſo you will find, in poizt 


of fact, that the letter, which I am about to read, coming trom b- 
abroad, he did tranſmit it to him, and he trani{mitted it to him 


again under the feigned name of Enots. 


Gentlemen, this, like the others, is addreſſed by Mr. William 
Stons 


F (0 
Won to John Cokayne, Eſq. Hyde's Coffee-houſe, Dame 
| rect, Dublin. It is in an encloſure to this effeft—< I re- 
# ceived the encloſed to day : I have not heard fince I laſt wrote 
þ ® to you. 1 am yours truly, W. Enots.?”— —« To Mr. 
# Thomas Popkins.” "The letter contained in it is a foreign 
Þtter, direted—< To Mr. Johnſon, at Meflrs. Laurence and 
« Co. Rutland Place, "Thames Streer, London.” You will 
8nd that this Mr. Jackſon is ſometimes called Mr. Johnſon. 
T his letter is ſigned N. M.: it is a letter that plainly comes 
abroad, and was tranimitted to Mr. Jackſon; the con- 
t nts of it are theſe : 
# « My dear friend—T have received your different letters, but 
® could not anſwer them ſooner for want of a proper opportu- 
8 nity: all your friends here are very glad to find you are ſafe 
8 arrived after your long and difagreeable jaunt through Wales: 
This is all full of enigma— they alſo rejoice to hear that Mrs. 
# Harris is likely to do well in her buſineſs ; they are ſenſible 
® that the funds ſhe ſets up with being but trifling, ſhe can't 
; E. expect to do great matters in the beginning, but they are ſo 
® convinced of her induſtry and clevernels, that they are willing 
® to aſſiſt her as far as they are able; they, therefore, will take 
'S the firſt opportunity that offers to ſend her ſuch a ſortment 
s of millinery goods” —a very ſtrange ſubje&t to write to a 
Elergyman i in Ireland upon—© as will enable her to ſet up a 
* very handſome ſhop ; in the mean time ſhe muſt make friends, 
* and ſecure as many good cuſtomers as ſhe can; this was my 
® advice to her when laſt I ſaw her, and her friends requeſt that 
K I ſhould here repeat it. The two friends ſhe mentions have 
'*® not reached this place yet; when they do, you may depend 
« upon my ſhewing them all the civility in my power.” You 
will ſee from the evidence that this means, clearly and diftinaly, 
| aha who were to go. from Ireland, in conſequence of this 
Conſpiracy, to communicate by word of mouth that which could 
Mot. þe {o ſafely communicated by letter ; namely, the particular 
circumſtances which made it adviſeable for the French to invade 
= £ preland rather than England; The letter then proceeds—* I ſhall 
# take care to introduce them to ſome very good company of 
« this 


( 

« this neighbourhood, as ſoon as Mrs. Harris has prepared ever; 
« thing for her new eſtabliſhment in London, I think ſhe woul! 
« do well to take a trip to Dublin, and ſtrive to raiſe there th: 
« little money that is due to her, Not one of the letters men. 
« tioned by her as direfted from London to Mr. Horn is com: 
« to hands, yet this mode of conveyance muſt not be negleCctcs, 
« but let her at the ſame time write to Mr. C —- or to mc 
&« directly. Adieu my dear friend, I wiſh you and that lady all 
« poſſible happineſs, yours molt afteionately, N. M.” « P.S. 
« Should Mrs. Harris go to Dublin, I beg ſhe'll prevail on my 
« younger brother Robert to break off at length the foolith 
« partnerſhip he has formed with a fellow who is conſtant!y 
« impoſing on him, and keeping all the profits to himſc!;, 
« Should my brother perfſift in his obſtinacy, I ſhall hare 
« nothing to ſay to him, but leave him to ſmart for his folly; 
« but if he follows my advice, I will bzcome his partner, ſend hin 
« goods, and ſupply him with whatever credit he wants to Carry 
« on buſineſs on his own bottom.” | 

Gentlemen, theſe Ietters having arrived in Ireland, Mr. 


Jackſon, under the name of Popkins, addreſſes the followin; | ; 


letter to Lawrence and Company, intended for Mr. Willian 
Stone; it did not come to his hands, becauſe it will be proved 
to you to have been laid hold of in the Poſt Office. 

« Dublin, the 21ſt of April, Dear Sir, Yeſterday your 
« Jetter was delivered to me. I am glad to find that the pat- 
terns I ſent have reached the perſons for whom they were 
« intended, as from the ſilence of the parties, I concluded that 
_ « the Out Rider had negledted the delivery of them. I do 
not ſee any thing in the late change of faſhions which alters 
« my opinion of the ſtability of the new inſtitution, particu- 
larly as the principal perſons who ſuperintend it, I nevcr 
« have becn able to dete&t in the Mlighteſt deviation from the 


cc 


line of conſiſtency; the reſt have all at times been ſuſpeQted 
of ſiniſter motives and tergiverſation. The ſtate of manu- 
&« fatures in England, which your friend drew out, and which © 


_ < you ſo obligingly gave me*”— That, Gentlemen, is the pape: $ 
from which Mr, Jackſon drew out his improved Rate, on! © 
whici 3 
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*Hhich paper Mr. Jackſon, writing to Mr. Stone, thus deſcribes. | 
S-« The ſtate of manufaftures in England, which your friend 
# drew out, and which you fo obligingly gave me, is very juſt 
I as far as it relates to England.” Now what the manu- 
Eures in England were, will remain to be explained by the 
Friſoner ; he proceeds thus—< But the principles of the people 
' - with regard to trade, their opinions as to a change to be 
© brought about by induſtry, and co-operating exertion, are fo 
: totally different, as to throw all compariſon out of the 
« queſtion. I am promiſed by an eminent and very ſenſible 
* Manufacturer, a ſtatement of the manufaCturing branches here 
# which will gratify you.” Gentlemen, I ſhall lay before you 
4 cſently the ſtatement of the manufacturing branches which were 
& gratify him; the ſtatement of theſe manufaRures, furniſhed by 
Kat eminent perſon. Popkins then proceeds—< I ſhall obey the 
L inſtructions.” Now I beg your attention to this—© I ſhall 
-® obey the inſtructions of your ſiſter-in-law, by not writing to 
® her.” Mr. Hurford Stone had ſaid in a letter, that he deſired 
"Hot to be written to, but how Mr. Jackſon comes to anſwer 
4 r. Stone thus, by ſaying in effect that, becauſe Hurford Stone 
4 d expreſſed that deſire, he would obey the inſtructions of the 
44 i/ter-in-law, by not writing to her, is incomprehenſible, unleſs 
You infer that there muſt have been infinite communication be- 
tween Mr. Jackſon and Mr. Stone upon the ſubject, upon which. 
r. Jackſon himſe]lf was engaged, and the manner in which 
hey were to expreſs themſelves to each other, Popkins again 
proceeds thus—« Which does not, however, preclude me trom 
4 requeſting that, when you write, you will remember me in 
"S the moſt affetionate manner to her and Mr. Nicholas. Let 
bh them know where I am, and that I am doing every thing in 
# my power to ſerve Mr. Nicholas, and give him ſatisfaction 
$ in bringing his affairs to the iſſue he wiſhes.” "That Mr. 
=_— is the perſon who ſigns N. M.—at leaſt it muſt be 
Fett to you to decide whether Mr. Nicholas is not that perſon. 
281- then goes on to ſay, © His friends here have it in agitation 


A» to ſend a perion, on whom his family and he can depend, to 
""Þ « him 
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« him with copies of ſuch covenants and leaſes, as will ſhey 
« the readineſs of his ſiſter-in-law here to come immediately ty 
« terms with him, and I ſhould adviſe a junction of intere!}, 
« rather than a tedious Chancery ſuit. IT wiſh you would copy 
« this part of my letter, and ſend to him. A few days will 
« decide whether the perſon goes or not; if he ſhould, he wil 
« 70 from me and the family here,” (now here 1s a family in 
Irelkind as well as a family in Shields!) « with full powers t» 
« treat with Mr, Nicholas, finally ſettle the terms, and thus 
« put an end to enmity and litigation. I am ſure the medium 
« of a third perſon is all that is wanting to bring the parties 
« perfectly to accord. The ſiſter-in-law is admirably diſpoſc 


« to a reconciliation; I hope this will be efteCted, as one inter- 


8 


view is better than a thouſand letters. If the perſon fhou!! 
« go, Mr. Nicholas muſt receive him as he deſerves, and treat 
« him as he will merit, I had written the above during the 
« negotiation with a perſon to go to Mr. Nicholas ; he has this 
« morning, the 24th of April, decided that his private affairs 


« will not permit him. 1 ſhall, therefore, ſend a ſtatement ot * 
_« the family expectations and ſituation here, drawn up by » 


©« eminent a pleader as the gentleman who compoled the paper 
« in England. I ſhall ſet out for Cork in a day or two, frow 
« which place you ſhall hear from me, and ſhould you recciy: 
« any intelligence from, or of our friends, I entreat you to 
« communicate it to me under cover to John Cokayne, Eq, 


« to be lett at the Poſt Office, Cork, I wiſh you would writ: 


« the hrit poſt day to your ſiſter-in-law, and delire her to 


« .inform Mr. Nicholas that to-morrow I ſend off two letters 
for him from his friends here, containing opinions thoroughls 


« confidercd, and well digeſted by the firſt Counſel here; > | 
_« ſuch he may ſhew them, and the ſamily may act according!!, 


« as my time has been wholly employed in collecting them, an 


« as they come from the firſt and moſt enlightened ſources, 1? 


« your fiſter-in-Jlaw deſire Mr. Nicholas to look out for the 
« as matters of conſequence; they contain the real ſtate of ti! 
&« caie. I fincerely with your happineſs, and that of you'l 
«* tamily, and am truly yours, Thomas Popkins.” « Do 19! 
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fail to communicate to Mr. Nicholas, by the means of your 
ſiſter-in-law, what I have written.” 

Now, Gentlemen, calling back your attention to the ad- 
Trefſes, which were left with Mr. Stone with thoſe croſlles, which 


F< the addreſſes to Chapeaurouge and the other perſons before 


Samed, you ſee the paper which I have read, mentions that 


Sc next poſt the ſtate of the caſe, drawn up 'by an eminent 


leader and Counſel, containing all thoſe covenants, leaſes, &c, 
Were to be ſent, and in this letter Mr. Jackſon defires Mr. 
Stone to inform his ſiſter-in-law, as he expreſles it in this letter, 
F that fact. Theſe letters were written in conſequence, as it 
ill be proved to you, of perſons who had been conſulted for 
e expreſs purpoſe of going over from Ireland,. feeling the 
nger of their ſituation too much to do ſo, and that induced the 
eceſſity of a written communication. 

+ Gentlemen, I hold in my hand a letter containing the Pleader's 
te of the caſe, and which was ſtopped in the Poſt Office. 
is a letter addrefled according to one of the addrefles ltr 
ith William Stone, to Mr. Chapcaurouge, Merchant, at Ham- 
rgh, When you open it, you find the croſs agrecably to 
Doſe addrefies which were left with Mr. Stone. When you 
@p<!1 it again, you find in it words to this effect—* Remember 
me to Laignelot and our friends,” with a croſs again. The 
gthcr letter is directed to Monficur Daudibulcaille: the out- 
ward cover is addreſſed to Meſlrs. Texier Angely et Muſſac a 
Wnſtcrdam; this contains the letter directed a Monfieur Dau- 
uſcaille at Amſterdam, which you recollect is the other 
rels left with Stone; and here is alſo the other crols, and it 
Wewilc contains, as well as the other, for there were duplicates 
W them, that ſtate of the caſe by the eminent Pleader, which 
bas been alluded to. | 

2&1 will now read to you this ſtate of the caſe, calling back your 
af Rention only to theſe things—that Mr. John Hurford Stone, In 
 |ctter, converſes with Mr, William Stone about the houſe 
ccrns in the manner I have pointed out to you; that Pop- 


25 ventures to write to Mr. William Stone in the manner I 


ce read to you relative to the manufactures, the prices chang- 
ng? 


Ing, and the family at Shields, and other particulars I h:. 
remarked upon, and then that deſcribing this paper which I :» # 
about to read, he repreſents it to be a ſtatement of the man. 
fafturing branches in Ireland, drawn up by an eminent Man... 7 
fatturer and an eminent Pleader, upon which the Family are to at. * 
The paper is as follows—© The ſituation of England and Ir:. 
© land is fundamentally different in this— The Government © 2? 
« England is national, that of Ireland provincial; the intereſt © 7 
« the firſt is the ſame with that of the people, of the laſt (. * 
« reCtly oppoſite. "The people of Ireland are divided into thre; 
« ſefts—the Eſtabliſhed Church, the Diſſenters, and the C:. 
« tholics. The firſt, infinitely the ſmalleſt portion, have er. 
« proficd befides the whole church patronage, all the honours a; 
« profits of the Country excluſively, and a very great ſhi: 
« of the landed property. They are of courſe Ariſtocrats, a. 
« verſe to any change, and decided enemies of the French R:: 
« yolution. The Diffenters, who are much more numero, © 
« are the moſt cnlightened body of the nation ; they are ſtcal =? 
« Republicans, devoted to liberty, and through all the ſtayes 17 
« the French Revolution, have been enthuſiaſtically attached 2 
« it. "The Catholics, the great body of the pcople, are in ! 
loweſt degree of ignorance and want, ready for any chai 
becauſe no change can make them worſe. "The whole pc- 
« ſantry of Ireland, the moſt oppreſſed and wretched : 
« Europe, may be ſaid to be Catholic. "They have, wit! 
theſe two years, received a great degree of information, 4: 
manifeſted a proportionate degree of diſcontent by various 1: 
« ſurrections, &c. they are a bold, hardy race, and ma 
« excellent ſoldiers. There is no where a higher ſpirit © 
« Ariſtocracy, than in all the priviledzed orders. The cle; 
and the Gentry of Ireland, down to the very loweſt ; ! 
countervail which there appears now a ſpirit riſing amons t' 
« people which never exiſted before, but which is ſpreadi' 2 
molt rapidly, as appears by the Defenders as they are call: 
« and o her inſurgents. If the people of Ireland be 4,500,,.8 
« as it ſeems probable they are, the Eſtabliſhed Church ma» EL 
« recxoned at 450,000; the Diſſenters at 900,000 ; the CY 


« tho 


: ( 8] 
= tholics at 3,150,000, The prejudices of the Engliſh nation are 
© adverſe to the French, under whatever form of Government. 
W It ſcems idle to ſuppoſe the preſent rancour againſt the French 
is owing merely to their being Republicans; it has been 
© cheriſhed by the manners of four centuries, and aggravated 
W by continual wars. It is morally certain that any invaſion of 
E England would unite all ranks, in oppoſition to the invaders 
"Sin Ireland, a conquered, oppreſſed and inſulted Country. 
| © The name of Englaud, and her power, is univerſally odious, 
#xfave with thole who have an intereſt in maintaining it; a 
@ body, however, formidable only from ſituation and property ; 
but which the firſt convulſion would level in the duſty on 
- the contrary, the great bulk of the people would be ready 
& to throw off the yoke in this Country, if they ſaw any force 
© ſufficiently ſtrong to reſort to for defence, until arrangements 
. "Mcould be made, The Diſſenters are enemies to the Engliſh 
. © power, from reaſon and refletion; The Catholics from 
$2 hatred to the Engliſh name. In a word, the prejudices 
 "Mof one Country are direQly adverſe of the other, direly 
| Wfavourable to invaſion. The Government of Ireland is only 
ito be looked upon as a Government of force, The 
® moment a ſuperior force appears, it would tumble at once, as 
Sibeing neither founded in the intereſts, nor in the affetions of 
Sithe people. It may be ſaid the people of Ireland ſhew no poli- 
\Stical exertions. In the firſt place public ſpirit is completely 
| © depreſſed by the recent proſecutions of ſeveral, The Con- 
© vention AQR—Gunpowder Bill, &c. &c. Declarations, there- 
. Miore, of Government, of Grand Juries, or parliamentary 
* MFunanimity, all proceeding from Ariſtocrats, whoſe intereſt 
Mus adverſe to that of the people, and who think ſuch condu& 
Mnecceſlary for their own ſecurity, are no obſtacles—the weight of 
—$uch men falls in the general welfare, and their own tenantry 
p 4 Land dependants would deſert and turn againſt them. The 
.v W pcople have no ways of exprefling their diſcontents civiliters 
4 o” which is at the ſame time greatly aggravated by thoſe mea- 
- F ſures, and they are, on the other hand, in that ſemi-barbarous 
= & ſituation, which is of all others the beſt adapted for making war. 
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« the ſpirit of Ireland cannot therefore be calculated from new 3 


« paper publications, county meetings, &c. &c. at which AN 
« gentry only meet, and ſpeak for themſelves ; they are {7 


« ſituated that they have but one way left to make their ſent. þ 
« ments known, that is, by war. "The church eſtabliſhne-7 


« and tythes are very ſevere grievances, and have been the cau'/ 


« of numberleſs local inſurrections; in a word, from real; 
« reflection, intercſt, prejudice, the ſpicit of change, the miſc 


« of the great bulk of the nation, and above all, the hatred © 


« the Engliſh name, reſulting from the tyrrany of near ſev: 
« centuries, there ſcems little doubt but an invaſion wou!: 
« be ſupported by the people; the militia, the bulk of whor 
« are Catholics, would, to a moral certainty, refuſe to a 
* if my ſaw ſuch a force, as they could look to for ſu: 


This i is a ſtatement of the law ſuits, and the manufaQorie 3 


which Mr. Jackſon deſcribes in a letter that he had ventured tr 7 


addreſs to Mr. Stone, to that Mr. Stone who had written to th: 


Mr. Jackſon by the name of Popkins, and who had written t 7 


that Mr. Jackſon by the name of Popkins after he had receive 
from him a letter relative to family concerns at Shields, an * 


the affairs of the family of Shields in that Country, in whic 
Mr. Jackſon then was, I mean TIrcland; it is for you, not f: 
me, to draw the inferences from theſe facts, pregnant as the! 
appear to me with important inferences. 


Gentlemen, you may recolle& that I have ſtated to you, thi 2 


a letter was written by Mr. John Hurford Stone, in the name © 


now find another letter in the name of Popkins, for this M: 


Jackſon writes, in the name of Popkins, to Switzerland, as wt 
as to England, to the following effect ; and when you come t | 


Benjamin Beresford, the contents of which I ſtated. You wi! 7 


hear this letter read, and to compare it with the letter of the 4 
11th of June, ſigned Benjamin Beresford, you will fee plain 


that it is an anſwer to that letter of the 11th of June, which wt 
unqueſtionably communicated to Jackfon through Mr. Williar Mo 


Stone. 


Ky 
" 


*« Dublin, 24th April. Sir, You are requeſted to ſee Mr. _ a6 i 


g 


C-97-3 
gett diretly, and inform him, that this evening two papers, 
containing the opinion of the firſt countel in this kingdom,”'— 
*TF ou obſerve that this communication is made both direaly to 
 witzerland, and likewiſe to William Stone here in England— 
relative to his family law ſuit, are ſent off to him by the poſt. 
Mrs. Madgett's friend has been wholly occupied fince his ar- 
F rival here in obtaining thoſe opinions, attending difterent con- 
W ſultations, and colleCting what is now ſent, as a real caſe in 
point. Your brother-in-law, with whom the friend of Mad- 
| oett has had frequent conferences, approves the opinions ſent, 
F as containing the opinions of all good and honeſt lawyers on 
the ſubject. Madgett may therefore procced for the recovery 
2 of his family fortune,” —Now you will perceive the way of 
Procceding for the recovery of the family fortune !—* by hoſtile 
& or pacific means, as he and his friends think proper.—I am, 
Sir, your humble ſervant, "Thomas Popkin.—N. B. Your 
brother-in-law has written to your wife, in order to find out 
the ſex of your child—I am told that it is a very fine boy.” — 
Wrentlemen of the Jury, you will likewiſe find that the letter 
335 addreſſed by Thomas Popkin to Mr. Beresford, and addrefled 
@-cording to the direction contained in the letter of John Hur- 
Sord Stone, to which I before alluded ; namcly, that the Ame- 
Fican friend's letters, and William Stone's letters, were to be 
Qddreſled to Beresford, to the care of Louis Bourcard and Co. 
Ft Baſle, in Switzerland ; and it is clearly and obviouſly an an- 
vcr to that letter of Mr. Joha Hurtord Stone himſ-lf, of the 
, Ith of June, which is ſubſcribed in the name of Benjamin 
Pcresford. 
| Gentlemen of the Jury, having read to you theſe ſeveral 
4 pers, for the purpoſe of endeavouring to enable you to com- 
* chend this caſe, as it is laid before you; [ have now little 
1 ore to ſay to you upon the ſubject with reſpect to the papers, 
i y bccept to ſtate this, that it may poſſibly be ſail, that Mr. Willian 
q, 1 ptone might—(I think after the papers have been read to you, 
you probably may think it inpoſhble) but it miy be faid that, 
3 Widependent of theſe papers, Mr. William Stouec might poſlibly 
a oncelve that his brother, Joha Hurford Stone, was really at- 
.M F- 2 tached 
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( 68 ) 
tached to the intereſts of England—that, being really attache: 
to the intereſts of England, he had engaged his brother Willian 
Stone to aid and afliſt in the purpoſes of Mr. Jackſon, who: 
purpoſes are as clear as day light ; but that Willtam Stone ha! 
ſome project in common with his brother, not hoſtile to the rc: 


intereſts of England. Gentlemen, I do not know how ſuch \ 


propoſition as that is to be ſhaped in the defence—becauſe I ſt: 
it, with great deference to thoſe who are to adviſe you and dirc: 
you in point of law by and by, that if this evidence ſhall ſatis 
you, that Mr. William Stone knew that Mr. Jackſon was her: 
for the purpoſe of communicating intelligence reſpecting the ſt: 


of this Country, to the enemies of it ; or reſpeCting the ſtate 


Ireland, to its enemies, for the purpoſe of informing the cn: 
mies of this Country, and that Country, from what attacks the 
might abſtain, and what enterprizes they might undertake, ai! 
communicating therefore for their aid; I am not aware hou 


any propoſition can be ſtated, that, under the circumſtances you” 


have heard, can liberate Mr. Stonz from the conſequenees, th! 
attach upon the guilt charged in this record. | 

But, Gentlemen, it appears to me—God grant I may turn ©: 
finally to be miſtaken in this—that, if the propoſition could Þ: 


' Rated that he meant a benefit to this Country, it is utterly an! 
abſolutely impoffible that it can be eſtabliſhed in point of fat. 


When Mr. William Stone received Mr. Jackfon, he knew fron 
his brother, aQtually living in France, whatever his diſpoſition, 
might be either towards France, or towards England, tha: : 


perſon was coming over te this Country for the purpoſe of mak. 


ing enquiries with reſpect to the ſtate of this Country, and wit 
reſpect to the ſtate of Ireland, to be communicated to the Fre: 
Government. If his brother's ſituation was ſuch, as to induc: 
bim from any circumſtances that had relation to that ſituation 
to feel an inclination to prevent an invaſion of this Country, |: 
bad a ſhort mode of ating—but it was not by conſulting p*: 


fons for the purpoſe of handing over to Mr. Jackſon, repreſen B 
as an American merchant, the ſituation of this Country to = 


communicated to France—it was not by carrying on a correſpo!-y 7 
dence in the name of Enots, with Mr. Jackſon, in the name 2 
Popkinil 58 F 
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"Dpkins ; or denying the fat of having had that correſpondencey 
& was it by receiving ſuch communications from him, as he 
WW receive from Ireland, or actually promoting with reference, 
Web to England and Ireland, the views of Mr. Jackſon. If Mr. 
kſon was to communicate for the benefit of France, Mr. 
Bone has violated the allegiance, which he owes to this Coun- 
"I, in affiſting Mr. Jackſon in making the communications. If 
@ was poſſible to ſay that Mr. Stone verily believed that a com- 
Wunication could be made for the intereſt of England, in this 
Wnſc for the intereſt of England, that it would prevent the 
Ecnch from making the invaſion with that temerity, with which 
the y meditated an invaſion, is it poſhble to contend that he 
Weant no more ? What are we to ſay for Mr. Stone, when he 
@ntinues (under all the cautions he received) his affiſtance to 
h r. Jackſon after he went to Ireland? How is this, by poſſi- 
Wlity, to be accounted for, conſiſtently with an innocent inten- 
bon ? | 

Þ But, Gentlemen, the caſe in my opinion is put beyond all 
Subt in another reſpe&t; for there will be laid before you letters 
:Wuch earlier than that of the 22d of November, 1793— letters, 
Which I told you I ſhould in ſome meaſure ſtate towards the 
goſe of what I had to addreſs to you, in which it will appear 
Kat, to the knowledge of Mr. William Stone, Mr. John Hur- 
ſprd Stone was, as I before ſtated it, throughout a Frenchman— 
Sroughout wedded to the intereſt of France; writing of the 
Wterclts of England as the intereſts of the enemy, and writing 
& the forces of England as the forces of the enemy of his 
*TEountry, You will find: this in ſeveral letters pointedly and 
*Wſtinttly put by John Hurford Stone to William Stone : you 
Fill find that in letters he ſtates what may be for the benefit of 
France, and what may not be; you will find that he ſtates how 
W#, as he expreſſes it, mean to treat Holland, in order to avoid 
"Fiving offence to you : you will find that he ſtates how we are 
= attack the enemy in the north, and the armies of the enemy 
=D the north; conſiſting, among other troops, of the troops of 
E-ngland:—in a word, without going through this part of the 
-(c particularly, by reading all the letters, I ſhall put it to you 
w F 3 as 


( 79 ) 
4$ a circuAſtance of fact, bearing ſtrongly upon the' concluſion b 
which you are to draw from the other circumſtances, which 


]J have ſtated, that it is clear from the papers to be pro. I 
duced to you, that William Stone could not doubt that John I 
Hurford Stone was engaged in promoting the eſſential intereſt; 3 
of France. 4 
Gentlemen of the Jury, I told you there was no communi- I 
cation with Government after the 22d of November, 1793, the 7 


date of the firſt letter, which ſpeaks diſtintly of thoſe thinzs 
which I have mentioned, and ſpeaks of the French as meditating * 
an invaſion into this Country. You will find among the papers * 
that were ſeized, (and I do not mean at preſent to produce any 
other than thoſe which are put into my hands in conſequence of * 
that proceeding) a letter from Mr. Pitt. That letter, you will 7 
ſee, refers to a letter, and to ſome extracts of letters, which had 2 
been communicated in April, 1793, or thereabouts, by Mr. : F 
William Stone to Mr. Pitt. "The extracts are found upon the , 
ſeizure in the poſſeſſhon of Mr. Stone. I ſhall produce tho: * 
extracts; it will be for you, Gentlemen, to compare thoſe ex- 7 
tracts with the general contents of the letters, from which they 7 
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\ are extracts; and it will be for you to determine whether in 
| April, 1793, Mr. William Stone meant to give bona fide in- Y 
it formation to thoſe, who, at leaſt in this reſpe& may be fairly 7 
ik ſtated as the perſons who ought to be conſidered as at the hcad 7 
i of affairs in the Country, and who are bound by the mo! Z 
' ſolemn obligations to protect the liberties, conſtitution and pro- 7 
| perty of Engliſhmen, againſt meditated invaſions. That letter b 
* which 1s alluded to in this letter of Mr, Pitt, which is put into Y 
b. my hands by the effe&t of the warrant to ſeize papers, I have 3 


not to produce; and it will occur to you, and to all who hea 8 


me, that a communication may be made under circumſtances it E. 
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which it is fitter that the letter ſhould be called out of the hancs J Z 
of the perſon, who has it by proceſs directed to him from tho: | 
who addreſſed the letter to him, than by proceſs directed to if - | 


«| 

"i on the part of thoſe who conduct this profecution. "That lett: 
i may be called for, and, if it is, there is no objection to the = 
Ul, duction of it, Having ſtated mylclf thus with reſpect to tha 
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er, I do not think myſelf at liberty, for the very reaſon which 


1 have been intimating, to ſay one word, at preſent, upon the 


ontents of that letter, 
Gentlemen of the Jury, I have thus opened to you, with a 


I good deal of detail, I hope not with more than will be neceſlary 


for your underſtanding this important caſe, ſuch circumſtances 
*Zas may lead the Court and the Jury to a true underſtanding 
of it. I ſpeak to you under an impreſſion, which, as a pro- 


ZEſccutor, poſſibly I may be too ready to conceive. It is the 
*Fercat bleſſing of Engliſhmen that they have a tribunal to reſort 
Zo, which can prote& them againſt the impreſſions which thoſe 
2 who proſecute, receive from their view of the caſe. It is the 


=Bereat bleſſing of the Country that it can alſo refer to a tribunal, 
2X which is fully able to examine the grounds of that reaſoning 


which the priſoner's Counſcl may, on the other hand, attempt to 
offer on his behalf. 


Gentlemen, you owe, upon this occaſion, a great and im- 


C portant duty to the gentleman at the bar; you owe to 
| yourſelves, to your poſterity, to your Country, and to 
=Xhim, a verdit of acquittal, unleſs you are ſatished that 


he has violated the ſtatute of the twenty-fifth of Edward 


, Fehe Third, and fatisfied by ſuch evidence, as the law of Eng- 
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Zland requires to be applied to a charge, founded upon that 
ſtatute, | 


But, on the other hand, Gentlemen, you muſt allow me to 


I ſay that, dear as all the intereſts of Mr. Stone are to him, there 


IS, in this ſort of caſe, without all doubt, an intereſt moſt 
obvious, an intereſt moſt valuable to your Country committed 


to you. If, by ſych evidence, you ſhould be fatisfhed of the 
= truth of the charge, it will be equally your duty to yourſelves, 


to your poſterity, to God, and your conſciences, to give that 
verdict which the Jaw, in that caſe, requires from you. I. 
cannot retire from this part of my duty without faying thay 


$1 hope, becauſe a proſecutor ought to hope, as the law of his 
; Country hopes, that a ſatisfactory account of this buſineſs may 


- © Þ* given by Mr. Stone, and that, ſuch ſatisfaftory account 
W having been given, he may have -a good deliverance, On the 


F 4 Contrary, 


(72) 3 
contrary, Gentlemen, I am bound, and, painful as it is oþ 
me to feel the obligation, and to act upon it; I fay I an! I 
bound, if juſtice between the Country and the priſoner will 
not permit a verdict of Acquittal to be given, according t9 
my duty, to aſk, at Fane: hands, on behalf of the math 
verdict of Guilty, | | 3 
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Mr. Thomas Maclean (ſworn.) 
Examined by Mr. Law. 


3 s ©. You are one of his ares $ meſſengers, I believe ? 
= 4. Yes. : 
2. Did you at any time make a ſeizure of any papers at Mr. 
William Stone's ? 
| A. Yes; on the 3d of May, in the year 1794, in the even- 
*HÞe, I went, together with Mr. Lauzun, to the houſe of Mr. 
ZI illiam Stone at Old Ford, and took him into cuſtody. 
Z Lord Kenyon. Where is Old Ford? 
| A. Near Newington. 
L » Where did you find theſe papers? (/hewing the witneſs 
b 4 be following papers; No. 1, A; No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, 
"Ko. 5, No. 6, No. 7, No. 8, No. 9, No. 10.) 
6. A. In the Houſe of Mr. William Stone, at Old Ford. 
7 Mr. Law, Moſt of theſe letters are addreſſed to Lawrence 
» d Company: we will now call Mr. Lawrence to prove that 
Þc{: letters were delivered unopened to Mr. Stone. 


Mr. Thomas Lawrence (ſworn. ) 
Examined by Mr. Garrow. 


# 9. Were you at any time engaged in trade as a partner with 
Ar. William Stone ? 

Y 1 A. Yes. 

l 2 Where was your houſe of buſineſs? 

| A. In Rutland Place, Upper Thames Street: 

© 9. In the courſe of your buſineſs did you receive certain 
F 2 &ttcrs, by the foreign mails, addrefled to the houſe by the firm 
C. bf Lawrence and Company ? 

8 4. Yes. 


* 2. By the courſe of the houſe to whom were letters ſo ad- 
reſſed delivered ? 


A. They were left for Mr, William Stone. 
9, When 


(74 ) 


2. When you fay left, do you mean left unopened by 1 
other partners in the houſe ? & 


9. As far as you knew was that the univerſal courſe, or al 1 
it ever happen that any of theſe letters were opened by any] | 
other perſons ? 3 
A. I never knew an inſtance of their being opened by any Þ 
body but him. 3 
9. Are you acquainted with the hand-writing of Mr. John 3 
Hurford Stone ? I 
A. 1 have ſeen his hand-writing, but am not lulcently * 


quainted with it, 3 
D. Did you ever ſce him write ? | 
A. I have. 3 
D. Did you correſpond with him ? 3 
A, I did not. 3 


Mr. Tohn Holmes (ſworn) 

Examined by Mr. Id. þ 

9, Are you acquainted with the hand-writing of John Hur. * 
ford Stone ? 3 
A. I have ſeem him write. : 
&. Be ſo good as look at theſe letters—Do you believe them 3 
to be John Hurford Stone's hand-writing ? F 
(The witneſs inſpefted the letters identified by Mr. Maclean, 4 
and ſaid he believed them to be the hand-writing of Je b 
Hurford Stone.) 3 
Mr. Erſkine. How long is it fince you -ſaw this gentlemar | 4 
write ? 


EROS 


A. It is twelve or PETRA years, ; 
[No. 1, A, read.] h 2 


« Paris, 2d Feb. 1793: 
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« Dear Brother, 
« I have only 3 minutes ta write, by a gentleman who | 
& departing for England. Yeſterday we declared war m7 - . 
«K you in due form, with the general approbation and general re-| 2 
TO gret:Þ 
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gret : this was more than you expedted, but the patience of the 
French was exhauſted : and now the event is committed to the 
laſt reſource—arms. Holland it 1s expefted will be in our 
power in a very ſhort time; and this will likely bring it with 
= Enzland to a ſhort concluſton.* 
Mr. Law. We do not want any more of it read. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair, We mult have the whole of the letters 
ad; we have not ſeen them. 


Lord Kenyon. The whole muſt be read. 


[The reſt of the letter read.] 


The manuf. will be ours as ſoon as a little arrangemt. is ſettled 
with reſpect to ſome little neck of land. I have drawn at 2 
months for {.521, which muſt be depoſited when the offer is 
made ; what more will be neceſlary I cannot now ſay; but if 
the change ſhall fall much lower, which I do not believe, as 
it is now 100 per Ct. profit, I will draw for 2 or 300 more; 
it is likely that correſpondence will be much impeded, if not 
2X ſtopped; you may write, however, as I ſhall: there is a cer- 
- F tainty. Adieu. 

0 | « Yours, &c. I. H. S. 
« At this moment they are paſſing decrees for the protection 
of Engliſh merchants and their property ; as allo whether the 
* Miniſter of War ſhall be diſmiſſed. We continue, both 
; F town and country, in the ftate of the greateſt tranquillity. 
i F This war and the King's death unites all partics. 

3 *© Mr. Wm. Stone, Rutland Place, 
1 « Thames Street, London.” 


* The reader will abſerve, that where the papers read are 
printed part in Italic and part in Roman letters, the parts in 


; 2 L [talic were read at the inſlance of the Attorney General, 

4J in ſupport of the proſecution, the remainder at the deſire of 
; the priſoner's Counſel; but when the whole letters are printed 
: 8 


18 in Roman, the whole were read at the requeſt of the Atter'- 
. = "cy Ge neral, 
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[No. 1, read.] 
« Dear Sir, 


« Your .letter of the 12th, which arrived yeſterday, was a | 


great relief to me, as you may judge, from my not having 


received any anſwers down to the 24th October, which you | 
acknowledge ; ſince then you will have received others ; and Þ 


. 


the laſt containing bills drawn by Beresford on yourſelf to the Þ 
amount of £.300; and one by C. Williams on Cotter, of £.5o, Þ 


I recommend to your particular attention, as the motives by | 
which I then urged the negociation and the purchaſe of French | 
bills are very much increaſed. 'T he drawers name may, in the 
preſent caſe, ſtand for my own; and what you receive on his | 
account you may purchaſe there, as it 1s difficult to do any | 
buſineſs here of that kind without immenſe loſs. I have Þ 


already mentioned to you ſome of the cauſes of the delay of Þ 


the conſignment for the £.300; and you will by this time be Þ 
perfetly appriſed, it is certainly a great misfortune, but very 
remediable, and I believe will not prevent the progreſs of the Þ 
trade. I mentioned to you alſo that you would hear the full Þ 
particulars from Hambourgh, which will be the caſe, as that Þ 
is the only channel; ſome part is arrived there, and the reſt Þ 
will follow ; in courſe my advantages on it continue the ſame. Þ 
« I am ſorry to hear you have been ſo much indiſpoſed at Þ 
home, and hope that your next letters will bring me the plea(- Þ 


ing intelligence that every one ® is got eſtabliſhed. IF 
have had a little touch of the gout, which has only confined me Þ 


a little at home, but have now got well rid of it. I amalbF 
ſorry for thoſe abominable advances of which you ſpeak to F 


Braidwood and Crawford, for I was in hops that what ſpare Þ 


caſh you might have you would have been able to ſend here, Þ 
at about ten times the advantage it can be employed there ; on 


this head you will obſerve that I have been very modeſt, ſince, 


I believe, that except the £.300, which ought not to bc 
reckoned, ſince I have not touched a ſhilling; and ol 
which I had not the flighteſt doubt but you would receive 


*® [legible in the original,” 
&« tit 


Oy" 


© 3< the way as any individual. I am glad that Gillet accepts the 
| $* commiſſion ; and, ſuppoſing that the reſult of your next con- 


2« verſation will be ſome adjuſtment, we are preparing to ſend a 


: ts 
rs Ren 


9.7 
the full indemnification long before the payment: you will 


F< not have paid for me in the courſe of the year more than 
T« fifty pounds ; and this whilſt I have had two eſtabliſhments 
F< to form and ſupport, of no ſmall weight and future import- 
$* ance : I do not reckon indeed what you have advanced for me 
3< at the manufactory, of which I would cede to you a much 
$< larger ſhare, and which, though under a cloud at preſent, will 
F< by-and-bye become of great utility,—The ſalt am. ſells here 
F« at preſent at 75. 6d. per pound, and I am yet not convinced 
2 « that the original plan ought to be laid afide. 


« That you would, amidft the general diſtreſs, have many 


| « difficulties to ſtruggle with, has led me not to aſk you to 
2< make any extraordinary advances, though mine have been more 
2« than yours; and at preſent, from the ſituation of many of our 
2 « friends here, are become more prefling than ever. To be 
*« where * and what I am, has required more prudence 


*« on my part than you ſuſpeted me in poſſeſſion of. It de- 


« pends in ſome meaſure on you, whether what I have begun 
« ſhall fall or be the firſt eſtabliſhment of the ſort in Europe ; 
« you might readily conceive what avenues there are to ſucceſs, 


© 7< when the ſtate of ſociety has undergone ſo thorough a rege- 


« neration, and what ſure channels are open to induſtry and 


*23« circumſpeCion z I think it my good fortune to be as much in 


-2* ſample to Hamburgh. Since I wrote to you on that ſubject 
£2 we have engaged an agent for Germany, Switzerland, and 


« Italy, and I have no doubt but the trade of thoſe places will 


F< fall into our hands, This agent, who lives here, inſures all 
| 26 the debts, for which he receives a proportionable commiſſion. 
£2 I know that bound books pay a double duty, but nothing 
£2 cqual to the value. I wiſh you to make me more ſure whe- 
| »: © ther Engliſh printed books, not copy-right, find an unin- 
| | g* terrupted entrance. | | 
=. © From Chriſty T have received a ſneaking letter, alledging 


* Jllegible in the original. 
« rea- 
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&« reaſons why they did not accept my bill of £.275, which .» 


<<. promiſed me when here. The man's misfortunes a6. 


« or I {till feel reſentment enough to ſpeak of him as he 1 


« ſerves; I ſhall write to his houſe in a more peremptory ton: 


« on the ſubjedt, for we cannot underſtand that a depoſit « 


« £.100 only ſhould entitle them to all the advantages of the: 


« ſhares, whilſt we have all the labour. I encloſe a bill, whic: 
« you'll immediately negociate, value Z.25, at 10 days fight, © 
« (Gillet * Portland Road * of Cary's concern! 


« can fay nothing; it is all under the gripe of the * 


« T hope, however, to render a good account of it ſome how «: 
« other; he ought to be ſatisfied with my letter; you are pr. 
« fe&ly clear, I truſt, on the occaſion. I ſhall not truſt Olive, ? 
« (for Hamilton writes me that it is his concern alone) fu, 
« more than £.150 loſs ; that is half, and it may not turn out t | 


« be a misfortune, Recommending me to your care and dil. 
« pence in what I laſt wrote to you, and alſo your attention tc 
« Beresf. concerns, I remain, faithfully, yours, 


« 22d Nov. 1793. __« I HURFORD. 


« I would wiſh you to ſell immediately all my plate, and ſend 


« mea French bill for it, as paper and money here are of equa 
« yalue; this is the only moment (Short-hand charatters.) 
« Our American brethren deſire their remembrances. T hay: 


« heard nothing from Philadelphia fince my laſt, but have ſer 
« a cargo thither lately,—Have you any news from New York! 
for what | 


« ] refer you to a note written to Dr. P 
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«K have now ſeratched thro. TI have reaſons at this diſtance f E 


« wiſhing the houſe at Old Ford diſpoſed of; if not by Moy tl 


« will be taken.” 
« Meſſrs. Lawrence and Co. 
« Rutland Place, Thames Street, London.” 


[ No. 2, read.] 
« Dear Brother, « Paris, 9th Dec. 1793. 


&« I have received your letters incloſing the power of attorie), 2 
* which I return you, ſigned and witneſſed by names who'i7 


* [legible in the original. 


C2058 

RD 

Cc 1-1 "oi eF 
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II 


| Se 

F- ſignatures can be readily recognized in London. I perceive, 
Wc from the information I have caught at, that Dr. H. is for all 
W« or nothing ; and I ſuppoſe that the manufatory now is likely 
+ to return into its old channel. You are at full liberty to do 
with my ſhare what you think proper. I have ſtill the ſame 
opinion reſpecting the practicability and profit of eſtabliſhing 
by-and bye ſuch a one here; but as it is likely the whole 
face of things will be changed, both with you and us, there is 
no ſafety in ſpeculation at preſent. I have made no anſr. to 
any letter that I have reced. from Dr. H. nor ſhall I at pre- 
ſent, till I hear further from you. I have written to Dr. 
3 Crauford ; but nothing preciſe on the ſubject. I hope you 
, + have received my notes fafe; and if you have done what I 
| 3 requeſted, it will be a gain of near forty per cent. or more, 
; F likely (Short-hand chara@ers) there is ſome difficulty, I ap- 
. X© prehend, to procure bills for this place, but it is not im- 
1 FF poſſible. Pray aſk Carey if ever the money was procured for 
F< my wager of laſt ſummer; I had information that I ought to 
"F< receive more than the 150, and. therefore I begged you not 
{ F to apply ; but I find myſelf miſtaken. I gave Cary a draft 
1 F< for that ſum, but 1 fancy it never has been reccived as yet 
by any one. If, therefore, you will call on the Colonel from 


;: F< me, he will no doubt pay you, if it has not been already re- 
ft b ceived; and I would thank you to ſettle the buſineſs ſoon ;— 
', 43 © if a form is neceſlary, I write one, as under, which you can 
I cut off : 


« Dear Sir, 


3 « Pay Mr. William Stone, or bearer, one hundred and fifty 


guineas., | 
 « To Colonel Tarleton, « I, H. STONE. 
« London. « Paris, 7th Dec. 1793.” 


« I ſhould ſuppoſe, from the contents of your letter, that | 
Oliver, inſtead of dying, is getting better; if, therefore, the 
manuf”. ſhould go on, and be much for your advantage, 
I would drop the thoughts of ſettling another here, as I have 

| 3 "8: :Hther 
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FEI b 
« other concerns of more importance. I mentioned to you ab; # 
« Oldford-houſe, were it mine, and you knew what I ds; 1.4 
« hhould diſpoſe of it at the leaft poſſible loſs, and that inſtant! % 
« [f a ſeparation of partnerſhip takes place, how is the bufinc{ 
« to be arranged, would Oliver third it ? On the other ſubjec; } 
of your letter, I will write you in a poſt or two. I notice? 
what you fay about Beresf. and am quite at home in the 
buſineſs. I truſt him juſt as much as neceſlary ; but he i; 
honeſt, intelligent, and underſtands all that is neceffary for th: 
manufaftory ; if you receive any ſums for him, ſo much the 
better ; but I am not very much intereſted at preſent that 
you ſhould, for I do not want +4is. I ſhall write to Mr, * 
Gill. on the other ſubject, and can ſpeak with ſome confidence 
of our ſucceſs in this literary undertaking. I wiſh you coul | 
get Chriſty's houſe to diſpoſe of their ſhare; if not we mult 
uſe ſome method to oblige them. 
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« I remain affe&ionately yours, 
« I. H, STONE. 


ST he ſignatures can be recognized at Johnſon's, in 5: 
« Paul's Ch. Adlard and his ſon are our foremen z enquire 
&« of Johnſon about them. Adlard tells me that Dr. P. knows 
« him; mention Adlard's name to Gillett. I ſee your new(p. 
« down to the 23d. I wiſh to hear nothing more of Simo1'; 
« buſineſs. I ſhould have been very happy to have made one - 
« at your weddins-day anniverſary, but I am Jaid up at preſent 2 
« by the gout, of which I have had a few touches lately,” 


[Ne. 3, read.) 


| 6 « Paris, 16th Dec. 1793. | 
* Dear Sir, « 25 Frimaire, 2d year of the Rep.'2 
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« This ſerves to inform you, that I have drawn on you for | 
« 20]. 125. 6d. at ten days ſight, to the order of Sir Robert Bar-| 
« clay, in order to ſupply the deficiency of a bill for 201, returned 
« proteſted from London. # 

« ] complained to you in my laſt of the numerous duplicatcs| £ 

5 « rec 


[ 
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( 8 ) 
recd. of your letters. T'here are twa modes by which you 
may ſend them: . the farſt is, as [ have abſerved to you, and now 
mention it definitively, Madame Henvennc, Rue Ferreneftriere 
Liege. - This may generally be done ; and when. your letters 
contain any thing which you would wiſh me to know ſoon, 
it they contain bills, it would be' fafer- to dire them 'to Sir 
Robert Barclay, Bart. Aix-la-Chapelle. Tt is not improbable 
but that moſt of the Bankers buſineſs, truly legal and commer- 
cial, Which has paſſed between the two Countries, may now 
fall into our hands, In this caſe, whatever bills we receive on 
London we ſhall ſend to you, and draw on you through Bar- 
clay at longer dates, You will charge your commiſſion on 
it, and give us regular information. You may be certain that 
we ſhall undertake no part of the buſineſs but what is per- 
feftly ſecure ; and therefore pay no bills till we kngw they ars 
accepted, of which the information will depend on you, 
« Since my laſt, I have received a letter from Dr. IFN 
dated 29th November ; in which he tells me, in the graveſ} 
manner poſſible, that he intends to quit, as well as Dr. Hay 
milton, their reſpeRive ſhares in the manufaCtory, alledging 
for a reaſgn - the multiplicity of his other concerns, &c. &c, 
He tells me alſo, that you and I are to take the whole concerg 
on our hands, with proper afſiſtants ; and that he will give any 
attention that can contribute to its ſucceſs. He ſays that ix 
may. be mage a yery profitable buſineſs, ard that the know- 
ledge which he has, convinces him of this. 'T here is ſome- 
thing which I do not perfeRly comprehend ; but I truſt yoy 


IF have taken care that the qther does not play tricks with us, 


and eſtabliſh one elſewhere. The DoQop does not mean that 
you would take the management on yourſelf alone ; for ] 
ſhould Judge it impoſſible, with your multiplicity of buſineſs, 
to give it the neceſlary attention, Has Oliver totally aban- 
doned it? If peace ſhould take place, I could command here the 
whole market, fox none is yet made; and if that ſucceeded 
with .you, I ſhould drop the thoughts of eſtabliſhing i it here. 
« Tell the DoQtr that I have received his. letter, which re- 
quires ng particular anſwer ; bug that ] xejoice to hear of his 
G « welfare, 
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( 32 } 2 
«. welfare, of which I would have thanked him for a greater | * 
6% detail, as it would have given me pleaſure. [ ſhall take an op. þ © 
« portunity ſhortly to explain to you what I meant by the Houſe at | 
« Old F. We are all tolerably well and proſperous, and join in 
« love to all friends, with 
« Meſſrs. Lawrence and Co. « Yours faithfully, 
« Merchants, Rutland Place, _ « I, HURFORD.'f 
« Thames Street, London.” | 
« You muſt properly dire&t and arrange the incloſed.” 


. 
EI 


——ti 
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[No. 4, read.] 
(TEN Paris, 26th December, 1793. 6 Nivoc, 
« My dear Sir, | | 
« I wrote to you yeſterday through Aix, inclofing a bill of F 
« 251, on Hammerſly. This ferves to inform you, that I have Þ 
« drawn on you for 100]. at 60 days ſight, to theforder of Sir Ro- 
: bert Barclay, and ſhall ſend forwards other bills immediately | 
« have made out my account of drawings ſince the beginning «i Þ 
© the year, and will ſend it you, including the 3ool. and 100. of 
Sat, which you will place alſo to my account, as you have no Þ 
& yet received the package, nor will for a little time, tho' I wa 
« confidently aſſured by my merchant that it was Tong fince in} 
« his correſpondent's houſe at Hamburgh. However the cir-f 
« cumſtances 1 were unfortunate in the great, the detail leaves me Þ 
&« about 8 or 900 in pocket ; but I have not yet received it. |[ 
© have requeſted Barclay, who has appointed us his bankers here, t 
* to write to his various friends, whoſe correſpondences are Þ 
« Nopped, to tel them that we undertake everylegal buſineſs of Þ 
« this ſort ; and I have informed him, that you are mine in Lon- Þ 
« don. Under the preſent circumſtances, there is a fair opening Þ 
« for every lezal commerce; and as we ſtand well on every - 
« ground, our beck attends on 'our good conduft, You know 
« that every fort of Engliſh merchandize is prohibited, and that 
« noneis even ſold. Cecy. Williams is about” to be married to 1 
; « young citizen, of Normandy, the nephew of the Noblema 
« Whoſe biſtory her ſiſter writes in "the firſt votume;; 5 and as he 
« is acquainted with the cotton manuf. and we have here Engli 
be ws « workmc\ 


( 83 ) 

workmen, who are otherwiſe ſtarving, we have engaged in a 
manufaQory of Engliſh faſhion cotton hoſe, of which he has the 
ſuperintendance. We begin but gently at firſt ; for we have 
to inſtru; but we have no doubt that it will become of ſome 
importance, as Engliſh faſhion goods of: this ſort ſell at a high 
Price. 


« Riit another point that may make ſorhe alteration in our pro- 


| jets one way or the other, are the events that are taking 


place. What can you ſay to the continuance of the war, when 


; you ſee the fate that attends you. You ſee that we are every 
* way invincible ; and of this the taking of Toulon will ſerve 
IF you as an evidence, for thouſands of our countrymen periſhed 
| * there; but this is not a hundredth part of the evil that 


awaits you ; the Venidee is cruſh'd entirely by this time, and 


[4 troops are gathering on the coaſts. I wiſhed you to diſpoſe of 
your houſe. You now fully underſtand me. (Short-hand cha- 


raters) muſt take place. I know it; for I am (Short-hand 
charaters) Yeſterday was our Chriſtmas-day alſo. Having 
the gout, I could not go out to partake of a dinner given by our 
countrymen the William's ; but I had a few countrymen around 


| | me at home, where we drank all your healths, and ſucceſs to 


® the cauſe of liberty. To make a pleaſant and agreeable ſactety 
| | at times, we have the Barlows, Payne, Williams, Wolften- 


croft, and ſome others you do not know ; and nothing amuſes us 


®. more than reading your news-papers, deſcriptive "y the horrors 

3 ; of Paris, 

7 © We have found ſome little obſtacles to our ſending the 

* books; but we have now ſettled it on a ſurer baſis. We are 

# exceedingly buſy at this moment. (Short-hand charaers) 
We wait your report on what I wrote to you, to enquire of 


Robinſon. Pray enquire alſo, and give me ſpeedy informa- 


EF tion whether news-papers ſent us, Gillet knows of ſuch as 
t {FE were fabricated by Taylor and Co. can be ſent into the coun- 
LF try without being ſubjeCt to the ſtamp, if there are no adver- 
EF tiſements. This is a point we want haſtily reſolved. 

7 © If you have done nothing with thoſe bills ſent you, it is 
LT uſcleſs now. The preſent events are a further evidence of 


G 2 « what 


( 8, ) 

& what I wrote ts you, and about 200 per cent. might ha: 
« been cleared. I hope, however, you may have done ſome./ 
« thing; if ſo, I will make you inſtant returns. -I wait wit 
< impatience your promiſed letter; and, after begging you 11; 
« give my refpeRts to all friends, &c. i 
« Meſſrs. Lawrence and Co. « Yours faithfully, | 

« Rutland Place, Thames « I HURFORD.” | 

«K Street, London.” *:4 | 


he AA "_ 
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[No. 5, read.] 


« I have received your letter, which gives me accurate infor}. 
« mation refpecting my literary enquiries, and I am obliged t 
« Mr. Gilet for the trouble he has taken. He has anſwere! 
«K my quericsas I whagined he would, fince I could not furniſh 
« him then with more fatisfatory data, —The fate of this work,| 
« however, will depend very little on the bookſellers. Thef 
«. reaſons for which it is undertaken, are very far above tie} 
« little calculations of thefke gentlemen. Four thouſand cops} 
| U& are already. beſpoken here, which fays nothing indeed ff 
« the goodneſs of the thing.— This will be explained to you} 
« ina day or two more fully by other means.— The accurac} 
| & of delivery is tov important a thing to be overlooked; and,| 
« you may imagine, on. what events this will depend. | 

« As this place will be the emporium of literature, as well 3} 
« of every thing elſe, it is impotfible to ſay what may not be} 
« done, efpecially with the affiftance of men, as well iaftrutet} 
« as Mr. Gillet appears to. me to be, to help forward the machi- 
< neryofit. With you the mag— will be a national work ; and} 
& you may judge from whence the above mentioned fuppon}. 
« will be derived, (Short-hand charadters) will explain all thi} 
«- more fullly to you. That you have heard nothing of ut} 
« books, or the other conſig : was very ſurpriſing to me till i 
« few days ſince; they are very fafely lodged here. So may 
« tricks had been played under falſe pretences, that it was though 
« fit to lay a general embargo on every thing. I was told tht 
« that of 23 pt. had long beea diſpatched, but they 4 ] 
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ceived me; I am however now fure that it wilk{gon be diſ- 
' IF patched, and that you will hear a good account of it, the de- 
| F lay will not have been againſt it. I note what you ſay about 
| F Aſh's and ſhall prepare a large quantity, but { ſhall wait 
Þ the event of the next week, with you, the 21ſt, before 1 ſend 
them. | 
« Your account of the bills is much as I expeQted, except 
that of Loſack. I believe him to be a ſcoundrel, from all the 
information I can receive. He has taken in ſeveral here. The 
SF bill I ſent you on him, is for a very kind friend of mine, and 
& if any reſearch could be made, I would he obliged to you. 
-}F 1 could advertiſe the fellow: I ſee Chriſty is gone into ſome 
of ® other employ ; he owes Mrs. S. 4001. for which ſhe ſhall ſend 
i] F you an order. I have drawn not on you, but on Dr. C. for 
hi F 50l. the months of Nov. and December, for her ; but that of 
} F $1. 6s. 8d. mentioned, I have not fent. 1 obſerve what you 
*þ # fay in your former letter reſpeCting the other bills, and can only 
i} Þ# ſaythat it is unfortunate. The gains would have been about 
5} F 150 per cent at this time, and you would have been in caſh alſo. 
F* 1 have written to Sir Robert Barclay about printing bills, but 
* you do not tell me in your laſt, whether you have ſent them ; 
F my account with him is under the firm of my name, and that 
4} # of Beresford. We hope ts have pretty conſiderable dealings 
 F with him in-our way of trade, both for cotton goods and 
3} # books, as well as other merchandize; but the circumſtances 
be} # of the countries at preſent, prevent any fort of ſpeculation. 
ed} # I ſpeak to you heſitatingly about every thing, nor can :I ſpeak 
i-} # with mote aſſurance till I ſee the event of 21ſt inft. 

"2 © I cannot convey you our anxiety, nor our reſolve, The 
events of the laſt month, will have given totally a new turn, 
and it preſents to my mind the moſt pleaſing proſpeRs, 
not only for my own intereſt, but-for that of mankind. "The 
events of the ſucceeding month will be more aſtoniſhing to 
you, and in the ſame way than the laſt.—You may tell Mr. 
2 Gillet that the hiſtory he alludes to, will probably make part of 
oF our undertaking. Right of Women is writing, a huge 
* work; but, it will be as dull as Dr. Moore's Chronicle, and 
_:: G 3 « probably 
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« which you will ſay nothing. (Short-hand charatters) 


« T thank you for the expedition with which you anſwer mj} * 
& demands, I muſt agajn lay claim to your attention for i} 
« thing of no ſmall importance to the individual; it is to procur:} 
« a certificate for Sabo, ſigned by Dr. P. Bilſham Aikin, H.}* 


« Toopke, jf poſſible, and others declaratory of his attachment 


<« fo the principles of liberty; the charater which he bore, the} ? 
* place he occupied, and the eſtimation in which he wa} 
« held amongſt you. On the early reception of this, depend;} | 
« his liberty, perhaps his life—You ſhall know more of thi} | 
© ſoon ; I muſt not now enter into the detail, 1 

« ] have ſeen your papers to the 31ſt Dec. T receive then} | 
&« pretty conſtantly, (Short-hand charafters) am much amaze} * 
& at your accounts of French politics.—-Heavens that you were} 
« wiſe and informed —How is it that Dr. P. has received nu} 


« letter from me, it would have opened his mind, which the} 


« detail I fear of the laſt ſix months has too much cloſed; wolf 
« him that Þ have all his fears and feelings, and yet I am mort} 
_ © than ſatisfied, and in me it is a thouſand times more meritor|- 


« ous. 1 note what you ſay about the manufatlory, and Oli 
« F. Houſe; the perſon alluded to will explain all the myſtery—| 
« You will treat him with hoſpitality, for he is very much m| 
« friend, | 


* T ſhall ſend you again in two or 3 days. 


a Meſſieurs Lawrence, and Co. 
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« probably as inaccyrate. | haye ſeen this ſtupid performanc [1 
« of Moore's, and the others alſo, (Short-hand chbaratters) «| * 
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& Yours &. «1. HURFORD.” | 


* Remember Lib.” 


« Merchants, Rutland Place, Thames Street, London.” 
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« I wrote to you yeſterday, chiefly to beg you to procure! : 


& paper, ſigned and ſent hither will all poſſible expedition, whid ' | 


« may be done in a letter to me, by Dr. P.—Sabo's friend ; 
| | «c need 


- 


—_— 
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need not be alarmed, ſince it wears now a very favourable 
aſpe& ; but ſtill the paper I requeſt is neceſlary.—ln reverting 
to the laſt but one of your letters, you fay there, in applying 
to the brokers, their anſwer is that as the Convention has 
forbidden bills drawn from this Country being paid, there 
are no merchants who will draw, altho' there are many who 
would be very glad to do it, &. Now it the latter part of 
this information be true, « that they would be glad, &c.” 
-you may be affured that the former is falſe; and that no bills 
are hindered from coming in to the Republic, nor being 
paid, provided the parties are not under the hands of the Na- 
tion. I receive bills continually from Aix La Ch: the only 
difficulty is to get them paid, for it is a verity that moſt of the 
© great bankers are in cuſtody, or the ſeals put on their effects, 
© —[f therefore you find any one that will intruſt you with bills 
to ſend oyer, I will ſend them back the proper returns im» 


* mediately.—I do not much care reſpeCting the revw. I have 
 * (cen the 1 vol, here, find ſome miſtakes—but the tendency is 


right, and you fee that I haye not been altogether a falſe 
prophet, 

« | hope you will meet with no ſerious inconyeniences, from 
what you tell me of Langſton's-meſlage,—lI have long ſuppoſed 


] © it might be ſo, and wonder only that it did not come before.— 
** This I hope however will ſoon be at an end, for it. is impoſſible 


that the (Short-hand charatters) can hold with you two 


* months longer; what you have ſcen done (Short-hand cha- 
"*X raters) this month paſt is nothing to what you will the month 
* to come; for, you may be aſſured that the (Short-hand cha- 
F radters) will (Short-hand charatters) in the (Short-hand 
3 charagers) it will be impoſſible for them to reſiſt, the almoſt 
* miraculous impulſe, —I obſeve what you ſay on the ſybject of 


: © Hamilton, and the manufaQtory ; he had better if he can ſtick 


F | 
2 I IY (GG 4 | ” things; 


to it; a great deal might, and will be made of it here by and 
by, forat the peace the demand muſt be great, and as that event 
is (Short-hand charafters) I will make enquiries and pre» 
* parations.—[ have written to you by a gentleman, an American, 
* who will call on you, and give you a very long detail of various 


( 88 ) 
« phings y yor will receive Yarious propoſitions, which you wil | 
« weigh ahd confider. He will inſtru#t you alſo, what I mear! Þ 
% yaſpreting Old F. Houſe ; but the events of the laft month, I thin, F 
« will make any further conſideration bf it unneceſſary, at leaſt u: | 
« think ſo, on a thouſand other important accounts, im which what Þ| 
« T ſaid on Old F— was but a very flight part, however I might 
« be interefledon your account and my own (Short-hand charaQters) Þ* 
« jt 55 tkely will ot take place; but all depends on the 21H ; ; if tÞ 
« fhonld, you had better be in trwh, and Mrs. S. in the country; | 
«& but all this depends ſo much on circumſtances that it is folly ft 
« * NE  Þ{ hope the (Short-hand charaQters) may be averted; 
' & if it be not, I will more Fully explain myſelf, 
_ & Þf refer alſo to my American friend for intelligence, r:/. | 
« peeing the Magazine ; you will hear on that point what wi! 
« pjve you Pleafurre—Miſs H, M. Williams will be the conductor Þ 
* in chief, As it will be a national work, you may be ſure it Þ 
« will be moſt magnificent. —The (Short-hand charaters) of Þ 
« ſafety, will intruſt its regulation to her; and ſhe will chooſe the Þ 
« -proper affiſtants. You may therefore hint this to Gillet, if you | 
'& can make out my writing, which no one elſe will. 
 & ] am editor of another work, which is alſo National, 
& which you ſhall receive a proper account ſoon.-—You will re- Þ 
« ceive now pretty regularly conſigments of books; and according 
& to the vend with you will be our aftivity.—We have the c- | 
« pability of doing any thing; and we hope we ſhall find the 
« means ;z we are tolerably rich, but may want now and then: 
& hundred 6r two; you will not howeyer be much troubled on 
« this accoutt, You will find what I told you to be true rcl- Þ 
« pecting bills on this place, —The profit to both-of us would b: i 
« very decent, and I ſhould be glad to have ſome: good coricl- 
«© pondents. 
« You Will have reced. Beresford's letters, You find that 
« fomething tnay be done, whatis to be (Short-hand charadter;) 
© 1f it does net give you too mach trouble, I ſhould be glad if 
« 'You  would—tho' 1 hope that I ſhall not much want it; —His 
< mother-m-law's death brings him fomewhat nearer, and ht 
hy heat in his pou to make terins for other matter\, i 
; iy ' _«& both 
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7 « both with his wife and the creditors. As to my plate I wiſhed 
3 « jt @1d, ofily that you might furniſh me with the money, which 
"2 « would be much more acceptable, ns we could pet it at half the 
7 « price hets; but as things are turning now more equal, probably 
7 « it is not worth while, He are all very well and happy, and 
3« likely to ſee an end of the captivity of our countrymen, as 
"2 « thoſe who made the decree, and cauſed it, are juſt arreſted as 
« traitors. As you write every Friday, | ſhall know when to 
2 4 expe a letter. You are in a fine buſtle, I ſuppoſe, on the 
Y taking of Toulon, at this time. You will ſoon ſee things 
2 « more extraordinary, perhaps the no (Short-hand charadters) 
; @ here, as well as O*Hara, if he does decamp haſtily. 

-£C Meſſrs. Latortnce, & Ce. « Your's, faithfully, 
| * Merchants, Rutland Place, « 1, HURFORD. 


« Thames Street, Londres.” « 175th Jan.” 


— 


[Nor 7, regd.] 


« I have received your various letters, which come to me ſafe 


2 * and unopened. I thank you for the prudence you have ob- 


* 
\ 
* 
| } « My Dear Sir, | Jan. 24, 1794. 
| 
: © ſerved in abſtaining from every thing that did not immediately 


© refer to our own concerns, becauſe this has infpired that conh- 


| ! « dence which leaves our correſpondence unmoleſted. I would ne- 


K vertheleſs wiſh youto addrefs your letters in future to« Henvean 
« Rue Foreneſtriere, Liege,” as I get them a day ſooner than the 
© Poſte Reſtante, and ſometimes a ſimilarity of names brings us 
« letters that no way bclong to us ; for inſtance, Mr. Briſtow, 


2 © of the guards, quartered at Ghent, writes to Mr. Beckford, 


« Poſte Reſtante, Liege. Beckford is taken for my narne, 
'« Beresford; and this is not the worſt, for you may ſuppoſe that 


| n my patriotif would be a little ſuſpe&ed, to be told, by way of 
2 * hews, « We are in great conſternation from the retreat of the 


* Auftrians and Pruffians ; how &0 you feel at Liege? Toulon 


£2 © you know, I fuppoſe, is evacuated ; theſe Carmagnols fight 


| © like devils, but we hope to give them a drefling in the ſpring.” 


| *y Poor Maſter Briftow, what will you do againſt twelve hun- 
p 2 « dred 
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« detail in my letters, but leave himſelf to explain the buſineſs, 
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« dred PREP of ſuch Carmagnols as the world has never ſeen; | 
« armies of which I know many private ſoldiers worth 5, 6, and 
& 10 thouſand ſterling a year ; and what againſt 140 millions hard Þ* 
« money in the Treaſury, beſides the paper ? Good Heaven, | 
« conquer this Country ! All this you will find explained in my 
« [etter to our philoſophical friend, if it be received. 
« [ have written to you two letters by an American friend, t1 
« whom 1 have given a letter of credit on you for what monies 
«K he may want, having received here, and arranged the made 
« of receiving ; whatever you may pay him, you will receive if 
« courſe the amount in return. 1 have recommended him to youu 
« as a perſon with whom he will have much buſineſs to tranſat 
« of various kinds, and with a reference to this, 1 am rejoice | 
« that you are getting diſembarraſſed of your preſent engagements ; 
« fo far as you relate, I truft you will find your future one in- | 
«K comparably much more worth your attention. I enter into mf 


« I ſhall give no ſort of reply to any of Hamilton's letters, 

« reſpecting the manufatory, as you requeſt, I with nothing þ 
« decifive to be done till abqut the middle of next month, by F 
« which time you will be able to know more effeCtually how to F 
aft. I notice what you ſay. about the bills in your laſt letters, 
and refer you to what I have ſaid on that point ; whatever | 
conſ1gnments of debts, or other things you procure, we will 
« punctually execute, if it be executable; but we muſt makeF 
« ourſ:]ves reſponſible for nothing. As to Carey's buſineſs I am 
« ſorry he has received the 153]. 10s. he ſhall receive no more; Þ 
« and I hope that no ſecurity is given for the remainder, as you | 
« ſeem to hint, for it would be unjuſt that the money ſhould | 
« be paid into his houſe, ſeeing nobady will be paid by him. Þ 
« They owe my correſpondent at Aix forty thouſand livres, aid F 
« laugh at him, 7 natice what you ſay about Whitbread's «f-f 
& plication, {t is qwell, but | hope, as 1 have above ſaid, tha 
« you will have buſineſs infinitely more warth your  confudera-þ 
« tron. If you have a partner, and 10 or 12 thouſand pounds, 
« as [ hope by what you tell me, you will be left mare at leiſure | 
« [1 alter ta my Friend's prope/i Long, You will be furprizd ; 


« ;1 
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3< in reading my latter letters, to ſee how I waver on the ſubjet 
© of the houſe, 1 do not think that all this preparation is abſo- 
F< lutely neceſſary ; the immenſe deſtruction lately undergone, 
"3< muſt give a new change ; but ſo far as I am concerned, pray 
3« do notdiſpoſe ofmy pictures to ſuch a Goth as I. Cooke, Do 
I< you know that ſome of them are beyond any price ; for in- 
3« ſtance, the 12 ſmall qnes are originals, of Teniers ; I have 
2< the plates here of the very pictures : and the others are almoſt 
$* alſ originals. {f you wiſh to get rid of the houſe, it is very 


Þ 3% cuell; if not, flop a little till you ſee my friend. 


« As to Chriſtie, and his concerns, you know the feelings I 


I « have on that head ; bath Dyler and mylcif are reſolved that 
 3* they ſhall give up. We want only the caſh to pay them. I 
3<« have loſt by that trickſter, firſt and laſt, at Jeaſt 40,0001]. 


|F « he is a fellow I ſhould ſtand as far from as poſſhble. I ſhall 


3 « concert ſomething with Dale on this head, I fancy in a little 


| 7 time I can ſend you the money. Barclay has juſt given me 


© credit for the bills drawn on you, amounting to 2201, 125. 6d. 
*<« for which I receive 8970; you will calculate what ſuch ſum 
| 3< would bring with you for Paris bills. I ſend encloſed twenty 
"2< pounds on Wright at 6 days ſight, which you will place to my 
23< account, waiting others, I have drawn for nothing fince the 
| 3< laſt hundred to Barclay, who has heard nothing yet of Dr. P.'s 
| I *® money, I procured Mrs, S. liberty, by writing a letter to the 
23 Convention, who in two hours ſent me their decree by an officer. 
"3< ] ſhould have taken this ſlep before, had 1 not been deceived 
© by too much friendſhip. 1 bave done the ſame favour for ſeveral 
I* others, and the caſe is not ſa bad of the reſt, though the policy 
3< has been wretched. A man who has eſtabliſhed three different 
23* manufatpries in a country, has a right to ſome conſideration; 
"38* thank God 1 enjoy more thas my ſhare. 


« For news I refer you to our papers, as I conſtantly ſce 


L7* yours, What was done yeſterday we are in great anxiety to | 
| 7 hear. I have lately ſeen two yols. of letters from France. 
| ; # There are parts of two letters in the laſt volume worth your 
ET reading again, Dr. P.'s letter was a comment on them. 


* Yours, truly, _ _ B, BERESF _— 
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« 1'If ſend the notes in my next. 


« Je have taken 15 merchantmen, and the news is that u;| 


have taken $2 more.” 
« Meſſrs. Lawrence and C9. 
« Merchants, Rutland Place, Thames Street, London.” 


FTI CCS I OO IE O—_ 


| [ No. 8, read.] 
« Near Sir, 


« ] have received no letter from you fince that which inclo{e! | 
Bennet's, which, as I told you, I have forwarded in th: | 


ſureſt manner to it's place of deſtination, and of which you 
will know the particulars in a letter which a friend has taken 
with him on a journey towards you. I inform you in it that 
owing to the circumſtances of the times, / have for the pre- 


ſent removed my account from Barclay to the houſe of Fen | 


Louis Bourcard et Fils et Bafte, whoſe houſe with you i; 
Pattiſon, Lee & Co, where if any difficulties ariſe, any ſun: 


may be paid in on the account of Mr. B, Beresford, who i | 
our reſident at Baſle, but as bufineſs calls him into variou| 
parts of Switzerland, letters may be addreſſed to him at th:| 
above mentioned houſe of Bourcard, He writes me that he 
has drawn on you for 200], at ro & 60 days fight, which} 


you are to receive irmmediacely from Drummond, to whom 


orders have been ſometime ſent for that purpoſe. I received} 
'a note yeſterday from Barclay's firſt clerk, as he is himſelf}; 
gone to England, informing me that he had not yet received} 
the 500ol. ſent him, as you informed me by the Oftend} 
diligence. Pray will you give me the particulars of this| 
packet, and alſo write to him on the ſubjeR, and that imme-| 
diately, He alſo tells me about demurs on bills drawn of 
England; this means, I preſume, only bills drawn from France, 
and for the people there, and not bills in -general,-I hav 
written to you more particularly on that point.—lreland i 


not it ſeems included. I could have wiſhed to have receive! 


ſome information of the tendency of this bil, at preſent I 
- have only ſeen its outline. In the letter above mentioned | 
refer you for what I ſhall have further to write, the chief pu'-Þ 
| « pur 
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* port of this being to inform you that the goool, has not been 
& received at Aix, and to beg you to ſee where the delay is, 
as you, have written to me that it was long ſince ſent. 
| « Yrs truly, 

« 14th Febry, 1794. « I, HURFORD.” 
23 « Mr, B. has made payable at your houſe, in caſe of need, 
_ { 300 on a banker at Dublin, and { 75 on a houſe in Lon- 

* don—there ts no doubt of their being honoured, but if any 
difficulty ſhould ariſe, he holds the full property in American 

 * bills on Amflerdam, which fhall be forwarded inſtantly to you ; 
| if there is any demur, you will not ſuffer them to go back. 
| # [ wait to hear particulars reſpefting the tendency of the late 
tf $* bill on foreign payments, Write to me when the { 200 is 
|» received you ——— and of the two bills Fw lreland.” 


ct. Afi. th "I TIP" 
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nm bo Dear Sir, : | | 
o| 3 © I have received your letter of the 4th, and alſo the packet 
| * incloling the inventory by Aix, and in anfwer to the laſt. 


| * Afeer thanking you for your trouble, would wiſh every thing 
qt F to remain in /atu quo, as I do not think it worth while to 
A * diſpoſe of any part; firſt, on account of Mrs. S. to whom 
4} F moſt of theſe objects are precious, though otherwiſe of no 
#Þ # value; and next, the reſt will be of much greatep ſervice to 
4þ &F mie here, that is, the linen, &c. than what could be got for | 
| #F them. With reſpedt to the piftures, I would not by any means 
gh F part with them, as they are moſt of them originals; m ſaying 

IF this, / have not much changed my ſentiments as to the motives 
which led yau to take this trouble; the thing is as fixed now as 
it was then, but circumſtances may change, and render it un- 
neceſſary. T refer you to my American friend, and the letters 
which he carries you, for all that I ſhould otherwiſe write on 
that bead: but not recollefting that his buſineſs would take him 
'# /o great a round, or rather not knowing it till after his de- 
I'S parture, 1 have delayed writing by the poſt, which will have 
LF occafeaned 2%, 1 fear, ſome uncaſineſs : you will, however, have 


« received 


( 94 ) 
« peretved a letter by letters from Beresf. incleſing orders, an | 
« a bill on his account, which you will place to mine. There i; 
« a letter ſent to Coper; to pay in ſome money on account of | 
« Mrs Williams. TI have ſent you the note on Wright; but[ 
« have drawn no' more on you, for I have riot et received 2 
« ſous of what I drew on fo long fince; fo totally. cut up i; 
« forcign credit, that I have been obliged to ſend back all the 
« hills I have received, and yet I am at heavy expences. Pray | 
« have you received any thing yet from Dorſet? You may be | 
& certain that Laſack is a ſwindler, for I can vouch that the 
« money is truly owing for goods to twice the amount put into þ 
« his hands; and R is not the only one he has cheated; if | 
« he could be found 'twould be ſo much gained : he has got alſo þ 
« a depot of gold watches belonging to ſome one here, I know | 
« not whom: he and Chriſtie muſt never think of returning: Þ 
« ] ſhall ſay no more of this man, as you ſay he is ſunk into þ 
* oblivion, but juſt to mention that amongſt other extraya- Þ 
\ « zancies, and claims made in conſequence, is that of a youns Þ 
« girl who has obtained judgment againſt him for feduCtion, tv | 
« the amount of 1200L. 1 fhall adviſe with Duler about ſome- Þ 
« thing to be done with'that houſe, as they will do nothing | 
« themſelves. You will have received a letter from the perſon | 
« whoſe note you received on Barclay ; that I fuppofe will be Þ 
« inſtantly paid. Yeſterday I received the following from Dun- | 
« kirk—« I duly received your favour, with the two incloſures; Þ 
« one of the parties is'in the ſituation (arreſt) you was before ; 
« adviſed in, and which prevents him ſaying any thing at pre-F 
« (enht to the bufinels : the other matter depends ſomewhat at . 
« your pleaſure; its not likely to obtain more than 241. that is 
« the bill onthe Engliſh houſe cannot yet be paid, that on the 
« French may at par. The drawer muſt make his calculations 
« thercon, and you muſt give me advice; he will know thatÞ 
« there is no courſe here, and that therefare the law obliges noÞ 
 : other payment. I have not received P?*, lhivres, but Barclay | 
« has been ſome time adviſed that they will arrive ; I will plac 
> "them to his account, as he thinks proper ; but what you ſay 
«* "other iſe about him'* fills 'me* with” the deepeſt *eoncern. ' [Þ 
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judge my letter miſcarried, as it ſometimes happens, but he 
will ſee its contents in a few days (Short-hand charatters ) 
I ſhall write to him again in a few days. Sabo's buſineſs was 
very happily arranged before the arrival of the certificate, 
which would otherwiſe have been of no uſe, as there was a 
name, D. W. to it, which is proſcribed here: it was a 
religious kind of plot ; but the conſpirators are in their turn 
all in priſon, and likely to ſuffer the puniſhment they were 
preparing for him: do inform his friends of this particularly 
Mrs. Barbauld, to whom and the Citoyenne I beg to be re- 
| F membered. Be fo kind as to enquire of Gillet whether the 
F rlan he prepared for literary tranſlation from French into 
# Engliſh cannot be inverted with reſpe& to this Country— 
whether he cannot furniſh us with the means of getting books 
2 of merit which may come out, to tranſlate from the Engliſh 
FF into French; a bookſeller and printer of eminence has been 
with me on this point; and, knowing that I have many lite- 
| F rary acquaintance amongſt you, wiſhes to engage in procuring 
\ | F ſuch books as, from the reputation they are likely to acquire 
# with you, would have a ſpeedy fale: of this fort are travels, 
# and ſuch books as Mr. G. knows the ſelling value: now, if 
\ | F Mr. G. could procure the ſheets of any ſuch books as they 
. | F come out, and ſend them over by poſt, he will receive the 
_ | ÞF proportional profit. ' You may tell him that there are two 
| # caſes going off to Hambro*, one of books, and the other 
| Þ things alſo, ſince the neceſlary permiſſion is now obtained: 


LF he will inform us whether any ſuch works are in the 
| # preſs: travels never fail of one and two editions, This con- 
i | F nection is a very important one, and falls into our general 
v-| ® plan. You may tell him that we can now make a catalogue 


n;þ | of twenty or thirty different articles, one of which 4 vols. of | 
| 500 pages each. This I hope will be adopted (Short-hand 

['# charafters) and become a very conſiderable object. The. 

19M - muſt be ſomewhat deferred, but it is reſolved. on 
S as I mentioned to you. We have been very buly of Jate, in 
LS particularly that way (Short-hand charatters) as ours 1s the 
# moſt complete preſs here for certain books. I will make. all 
| « Oe 
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*« poſſible enquiry about the perſon far whom Mr, Grey interef | 
* himſelf, by making application to the praper offices, an 
« writing to the Deputies az the ſpot.-— When. I. procure thi 
« intelligence, what further is ta be done? and is is Grey « 
« the Houſe? I note what you fay of T-———— I boyfþ 
_ & you will be ſuccetsful. 1 ſhall write ta Mr. $. Fenwick 
'* pole reſtante, &c. and know from him what conyeyanca Þ* 
« would be fafe. I ſuppule I am to ſend him the money. * 
* Eleanor tells me that Miſs White has agt received the money; 
« will you-ſpeak to ber, and ſhe will tell yu, I could ſend you 
« maxe bills, bug I cannot procure the caſh for them; if yuſþ 
« haye any tq reccive here fend them, but I doubt whether ay Þþ 
« thing more than par will be paid, I have now anfwered il 
« the contents of your. letters. , You mentioned in a former letter | 
* that you thought I bad too many concerns, for my cafe probate 
« but not far my ſafety; the. moſt jimpartant are thoſe which I 
« hope are ta came, and of which' you will be informed. Bu 
« why remain unſettled; we may be diſappainted; and I ha» 
« ſeen too much of late to build on any thing. Your letters con 
4. #9 me always unopened, as the ſeal is untouched, and 1 am tf 
6 well known here; thi” I would never wiſh you to writ 
« on palitics, ſince I ſee all your papers, to excite ani 
« kind of doubt about my correſpondence the letter you ſent i 
Beckford came unepened; bad it not it would have had "| 
« conſequence ; as it was, Þ[ ſent it to ane of the miniſters for bi 
4. amuſement. | am told you have taken a partner ; I hope, « 
« ou mentioned, that this releaſes you from ſome of the embarreſ-| 
« ments which extreme application has given yau if tbe plan yu 
* are to be conſulted on takes place, you will ſee the neceſſity ii 
* diſembarr afſeng your, ſelf mare, T enter into no particulars, di 
« you will receive otherwiſe ſuch ample information, A letter | 
« ſent of explanation will not reach you, as the perſon was gif 
« bowever it is not material; but you do wrong to be anxious, # 
« it may not take, tho* it appears abſolutely neceſſary. Comme: 
« cial ſchemes, like others, are ſometimes viſianary ; here bowev! 
« there is ſolid ground. You are miſtghen if you think ] bv 
® changed my opinion reſpefting the propriety of leaving '* 
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houſe, I have only ſuſpended it ; judge yourſelf from what you 
hear 3 and I only obſerve, that the plan is not laid afide ; and if 
it be put into execution, your poſition there will certainly be a very 
hfing ont. I ſhall not be fo long in the interval of writing 


again, but remain, with compliments and reſpetts to all 
# /riends, yours, &c. 


« I. HURFORD. 


« Tell ( Short-hand charatters) that there's another * 

& letter coming for him, and that I ſhall find the means, I hope, 
& of continuing ſomething important. Tell Eleanor that I have 
& received her letter, as alſo the Drs. and a former letter alſo, 
*X ated laſt Augt. I will write to her very ſoon. Will you 
# alſo tell Toulmin that I have received no letter from him; 
P# and he ſurely can find ſomething to write. You may tell him 
that Miſs H. M. W. has written a beautiful colle&tion of 
ſonnets, which will be ſent him ; they are to be printed in a 
work of her's now in the preſs. 16th Feb.” 

« Meſſrs. Lawrence and Co. Merchants, 

« Rutland Place, Thames Street, London,” 
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[ No. 10, read.] 
«© My Dear Sir, 


« I wrote you about a week ſince, incloſing to you a letter 
E* from Sir Robert Smith to the Duke of Dorſet. On the 
E* ſame occaſion I have written to Lord Lauderdale, acquainting 
&# him alſo that I had paſſed the letter he recommended to my 
BF care for Capt. Bennett, thro' the Miniſter of Marine, who 
# has ſpecially charged the Commiſſary at Toulon to find him, 
ES and deliver it perſonally; and in caſe he was not there, to 
FF diſcover where he was placed, and charge himſelf with the 
I anſwer which I will tranſmit thro' you to his mother when it 
\ arrives, I acquainted you alſo that Sir Robert had written to 
I Drummond to pay into your houſe 2001. which I have ad- 
# vanced him,. and alſo 66. 13 from Mitchell of Cornhill ; 
E but this laſt, if you have received it, you muſt return, as 


| 
| 
| 
F 


* [legible in the original. 
H Pro 6 1 ks 


; Mitchell has drawn' from Baſil for it. Nothing embarraſſes | 
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« us more at. preſent. than money concerns, from the unce:. 
'« tainty we are is. of what is paſſing in England on: that bezd;þ * 
« nor do we. know how. the Engliſh here are affeQed by it 
« Qur cafe is. pitiqus. indeed, if the law reaches. us ; for if wh © 
& have the means af drawing, and receiving Kagliſh value, we arÞ * 
« not ſure of our bills being honoured in England on account f * 
_ « thislaw; but wa truſt that it is only for French funds, and n«þ © 
« for ſuch as are neceſſary for our immediate exiſtence, |Þ* 
« ſuch ſhould be the caſe, application ought inſtantly to |; 
« made to Government to prevent an accumulation of diftre 
« which nothing can exceed, I have ſhared with. my impri 
« ſoned countrymen my own money, till I have none left ; ar, 
« the interruption which has taken place, and the ceffation «þ 
« commerce here, has left no means of procuring from an 
« country but S$witzerland. It is on this account that I hay? 
« not received a ſous from my correſpondent at Aix Ia Chape| 
* as I have- been obliged to ſend back all the bills he has ſent m: 
« for non-payment, and therefore have now remaved my 
« count from him to the houſe of Jean Louis Bourcard. et fi 
«. Negociante a Baſte 3 where, in future, you muſt addreſs 2 
« your letters, inſtead of Liege ; though I have met with n 
« interruption in their receipt ; but as it is likely, from circun 
« ſtances, that an. interruption, may take place, it makes buþ 
« four days difference to. receive them according to the abug'# 
« addreſs, —l mentioned, to you in a former letter that Ber # 
« ford was going into Switzerland, He is now reſident ther 
« and therefore you. will receive, in future, letters and bills frog 
« him, as foon as we know. what the tenor of the law is; 14 
_& ſhould be thus ſevere, application muſt be made.—The int: 4 
« tiog of your Adminiſtration was to hinder the Engliſh hen 
2 


« from paſbng their bills thr? the agency of Goverment; | 
« if they find, other, means of getting money,, it is not the i 
« tention of yaur Adminiſtration to hinder them. Conk« 
« this; and if, it be. neceſſary, let.no application or induſtry 
« wanting, if the exiſtence of thouſands be a matter of any mw 
« ment. I am not affected by it myſelf : on the contrary, havin 1 
'< the full enjoyment of liberty, as an artiſt, and alſo the cor 
3 « dn 
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dence of try not being Hoſtile to the canſe of liberty, I am 
more than free. I am refſpefed, tho” I keep aloof from all 
politicat acquaintance. I am indeed the chief ſupport of my 
unfortunate countrynien; and rtiy. time is employed in re- 
lieving attd alleviating their wants.—I am alſo happy to in- 
form you, that my own affairs go on very profperouſly, tho” 
the calls F have from the above circumſtances ate ſo many 
drawbacks. Beresford writes me, that he has drawn on you 
for 2001; one at 10 days ſight; and the other ſixty, which you 
will pleaſe accept ; and even if Drummond ſhould not pay, you 
will receive the value in good time.—/ told you alſo in my 
lettef, that I had retived a letter from the American, and 
who was then going to London. You will have ſeen him by 
this time, and will have arranged his affairs with him, 'To 
return again to the law in queſtion: If any difficulty ſhould 
ariſe, I ſhall order monies t6 be paid into your houſe, and not 
$ truſt the interchange of bills. You muſt pay the ſums into 
# the houſe of Patterſon, Lee, and Iſelin, London, on account 
$ of the Swiſs houſe, Jean Bourcard et fils, abovementioned z 
# fro? whence they will have the means of procuring it : but I 
$ truſt, as [ have faid, that the bill does not affect them.—I ant 
# informed that the wine is gone on your account, and T hope. it 
'$ will atrive to a good market. —I have got to receive here 
$ on account of Sil'. 32 thouſand livres, which I muſt wait 
S the payment of till a diviſion be mide. Perhaps I ſhall receive 
FS it in wines whictr I will forward to your account. The 
books are lying at Havre ſtill ; and we have great hopes of get- 
LY ting them ſoon away, as we have paſt all our examinations, In 
LS future there will be no trouble on this head. —I wrote to you 
WY alſo reſpeQing the bills you'femt me, Your'broker will inform 
= you whether I ſhould receive them at par, which is an im- 
2 menſe loſs; but they cannot otherwiſe be paid ; and then I will 
BY remit you the value in Engliſh money. What other bills 
WY you may receive, you muſt ſend to the houſe abovementioned, 
TY who will-paſs them 3 bur ſend none to me yourſelf; and be 
WY cautious otily about metitioning nivney concerns.—T have the 
, A opportunity of paſſing this by a friend to Baſle, and therefore I 
©? H 2 « ſneak 
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ſpeak thus explicitly ; but your letters to me cannot reach m:, F* 
without the riſk at leaſt of examination ; tho', as I have ji, 
I am treated with a good deal of delicacy on that head —l hay; 
not yet received any news of Dr. P.'s money being arrived : | 
Aix, but I ſuppoſe it is there. I am forry he is going to lea; 

us ; but I ſuppoſe it is arranged beyond the power of alteration, Þ * 


— Jefferſon is expected here for ſome great purpoſe j3——— Þ 7 


thro' him Payne will get his liberty. I ſee him ſometimes, Þ* 
There is nothing againſt him of any fort. God bleſs you, 3 
Make my beſt reſpects to all our friends. 


« Yours, &c. 


« March 4, 1794- « I HURFORD.” 


Meffieurs Lawrence and C1. Rutland 
« Place, Thames Street, London.” 


— — —— — wm 


Mr. John Clark (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Law. 


9. You were, I believe, in the year 1794, Captain of th: & 


ſhip the Elbe ? 
A. Yes. 


2. Do you remember in that year bringing any paſſengers on F 


board your veflcl to Hull ? 


A. Yes, in that year I had many. 4 
Q, Do you remember coming to Hullon the 25th of February, Þ* 


1794! 


A. Yes. | FF: 
| ©. Do you remember a paſſenger c on bokrd your ſhip leavin; Þ* 


this direction with you? (No. 11. A.) 


A. Yes; this direction was left with me by one of the pal-Þ* 


ſengers who came from Hamburgh to Hull, 


Mr. Thomas Maclean (called again) | 
Mr. Garrow. Look at theſe: papers (No. 17, and No. 18) ; 


did you ſeize them at Mr. Stone's houſe at Old Ford ? 


5 Wl 


(- 0E--*) 
Mr. Garrow. No. 17, and No. 18, purport to be an account 
ated and ſ:ttled between Mr. Jackſon and Mr. Stone. 


| 2” 
' o 
42 ' 


Ar. Thomas Maclean, 
Croſs-examined by Mr. Serjeant Adair. 


# ©. You went to Old Ford tv apprehend Mr. Stone on the 

FSaturday evening I believe ? 

A. 1 did. 

[3 2. You found in his houſe at Old Ford, the bundle of papers 
before produced ? | | 

A. 1 did. 

9. Did Mr. Stone, when he knew of your buſineſs, make 

["Zany endeavour to conceal any of theſe papers, or any other 

| Epapers ? 

# A. No, quite the contrary, Mr. Stone opened the drawers 

&m which theſe papers Were, and produced moſt of the papers 

FT. imſelf. 

* 2. Had he any opportunity to convey away or ſecrete any 

Jpapers, or did he attempt fo to do? 

ES 4. No. | 

|} Lord Kenyon. He had no opportunity of doing ſo? 

| A. No; I remained in the room till I had marked all that I 
ound, 

* Mr, Serjeant Alair. Puring the whole time you were em- 
Þloyed i in ſearching for Mr. Stone's papers, was there any en- 
] weavour made by him, or any of his family, to conceal or ſecrete 
| 4 any of them ? 

# A. Notin the leaſt, 
Z ©. I have not the leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe that you are ſtating 

p"y thing which you do not believe to be true ; be ſo good as to 
© Jook again at the papers marked No. 17, and No. 18, about 
Ewhich you are now queſtioned, and tell me whether you re- 
E Fcolle&t diſtin&tly where thoſe papers were found ? 

* 4. Thoſe papers were found in a room like a library, where 

Fhere were a great many receptacles, different drawers, but out 


"pf which particular 'drawer "oe might be taken, I do not re- 
Follect, 


ET 


H 3 9. Did 


þ 
'Þ 

iz 
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2; Did you go with Mr. Stone op the Monday to his coun. | 


ing-houſe in the city ? 
A. 1 did not. 


Mr. Garrow. Have you there No. 17 and No. 18, or No. 17 þ 


and No, 19? 
A. No. 17 and No. 19. 


Mr. Garraw, My inaccuracy in calling them No, 17 and No, [2 
18, inſtead of No. 17 and No, 19, led the witneſs into the f 


miſtake, 


which theſe papers were found, under a lock ? 
A. They Were, 
9. Who bad the key? 


A. T think I kept poſſeſſion of the key from Saturday till 
Sunday, till they were taken out; I gave the keys to Mr. 
Stone to the beſt of my pecollection, who himſelf gave ou 


all the papers together, with the afliſtance of the meſſengers. 


Mr. Thomas Mackan, © 


Re-examined by Mr. Garrow. 


2. You did not go alone I take for granted ? 
FN. 1 did not. 


Mr. Serjcant Adair. Were the drawers and receptacles in 


©. My learned friend aſked whether Mr. Stone, or his family, þ 


attempted to conceal any thing ; would it have been pofflible, i Þ 
they had made any ſuch attempt, to haye ſucceeded ? 


A. It would not, 


Mr. Edward Lauzun (ſworn) 
Examined hy Mr, Garrqgw, 


Ford ? 


A, I tound this paper (Noa 18); in My. Stone's houſe in Landa il 


Atr. James Walh (ſworn) 


Examined by Mr. W a9d, 
£2 Did yau know Mr. Jackſon ? 


2. Did you affiſt in the ſearch at Mr, Stong's houſe at ou | 


b 


ml. 
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A. 1 knew the late Mr. Jackſon. 
9. Are you acquainted with his hand-writing ? 
A. I am. 

2 9. Look at this paper (No, 11. A.) whoſe hand-writing do 
| Fou believe it to be ? 
7 7. I believe it is Mr. Jackſon's hand-writing, | 
9. Look at No. 17, No. 18, and No. 19—do you alſo believe 
them to be Mr. Jackfon's hand-writing ? 
3 A. I believe them to be his hand-writing, 


[No. II, A. read, 


| | « John Cokayne, Eſq. Lyons Inn, near Temple Bar, Lon- 
| # don, encloſe a letter to me thus—for Mr, Jackſon,” 


tt th. 


{1 [ Ns. I7, read.) 

; « State of my account with your brother. 

{& T left in his hands 11,800 Livres, | 
* He had to receive for me 2,000 | | 
Louis d'ors, 
| * Total left in his hands 13,800 Livres, which makes EE 5 


« Roah - 
_ & Tdrew on him for 360 = 
15 


« IT have reced in you —_ _ 


« to purchaſe gold at Calais, 
« making - - - 


__— — 


« Remains now in : 
« your brother's hand, {1owis d'ors 540 
« N, B, In the above ſtatement, money and paper are conſi- 
F dered at par; which is the caſe as to your brother, as ſpecie and 
* affignats are to him of the ſame value.” 


| (%. 18, read. 
« 15 March, 1794. 
w * Received of Mr. Stone fifty pounds in caſh, and two bills, 
-F the one for tweaty, the other for twenty-five pounds, 
« Wn, JACKSON.” : | 
 H4 Ne. , 
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[ No. 19, read.] 
« A Croſs MX 
© To Monſieur Dandibuſcaille, 
 & 'The outward cover To 


« Meflrs. Texier Angely, 
« et Maſlac, 


« i Amſterdam.” 


« A Croſs « 
« Outward cover, 
« To Mr. Chapeaurouge, 
« Merchant, 


« Hambourg.” 
« Tneacha recommendation to forward the encloſed.” 


Q; (To Air, Themas Machan,) Did . you: bad: this pape 4 
(No. 13) any where? 6 
4. Yes, at Mr. Stone's houſe at Old Ford. 


9. (To Mr. Holmes.) Do you believe that to be Mr. Hur. | 
ford Stone's hand-writing | ? 


A. I do. 


[No. 13, read.} 

« My Dear Sir, $ 

 « T have this moment received your letter of the 4th Mari 
in which you inform me, that you have ſeen Mr. 7. «WF 
« very prudently defift from any but general obſervations it is ve", | 
Þþrfible that you may corred his views, and I conjefture in whit 
« manner. 1 ſuppoſe we ſhall hear from him in due time, as i 
will have the means of ſending. He has no doubt communicated i 
« you all that was expedient, and I truſt to him for the means! 
« recommunication. | 
« 'T he act in queſtion, is particularly diſtreſſing to thoſe who a! 

* here in a ſtate of confinement; and, though it does not aff*| 
« me, I cannot help feeling much aflicted at the horrors it wi. 


« occa(i0"ſ 


vc 
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occaſion.—I have written to Mr. Sheridan, praying him to 
procure ſome relief, and I apprehend-from what I have ſeen in 
the papers; that it was the Attorney General's intention, 
when the great object of the bill was ſecured, to bring im a 
freſh þill, probably with a view to this individual relief. |1 
ſee that there is a proviſion in the act, ſtating that nothing in' 
it ſhall be conſtrued to extend to any act, which ſhall be done 
by any perſon, or in any place, by virtue of an authority, 
given by order of council or otherwiſe, &c. ſo that if a com- 
miſhon were appointed to examine into the nature of bills 
drawn from this Country; and finding that they did properly 
come within the meaning of the act, as they certainly do not 
come within the meaning of the title of the aCt, individual re- 
lief might very conſiſtently with its full operations, as to all 
the effential points, be granted. 

« It is no inconvenience to me, that you have returned the bill of 
£100. ſince I have reced. no value for it—there were two that 
I drew, I ſuppoſe the firſt is paid. —I did not imagine that the 
payment of bills ſubjected the perfon paying to any other than 
double the amount on conviction; at leaſt the act I have in 
my poſleflion ſays ſo,—however, I ſhall not draw any more on 


L you—but pray you to pay into the houſe of Patterſon, Lee and 


[clin, on account of Jean Louis Bourcard, et Fils, Baſle, what 


| # monies may come to your hands, and I wo'd have you call 


01 them, and mention the reaſons why you cannot pay that 
drawn on you for {. 200—from Baſle, if you do not pay it, 
tho? that is not on French account ; z and, if Drummond gives 
you any money on .Smith's account, you may pay it to them. 


| It you receive that money it will indemnify you for the pay-= 


(| 


ment of the £.200,—IJf you haye not ſent the aſſignats, you 
may pay them into that houſe on Bourcard's account—taking 


| care to make your initials on the back of cach, to prevent the 


exchange of them for falſe ones; and, if they caunot take 


| , them, you may adviſe with them on the beſt way of for- 
BY warding them to the houſe of Baſle.—I ſho'd be very carc- 


ful not to commit either you or myſelf in any tranſaRtion; but, 


To if you could accept eather of the bills which are drawn on 


«'you 


© you from Baſle, I could order you the amount thro' Holland, Þ 
& without any delay. | 
« When affairs are better arranged, I can open an account «f 
« ſome conſequence ; but at preſent, not knowing in the fluc. þ 
« tuation of affairs where to fix, it is impoſlible. I go 
« with my printing, which will ſucceed very well, eſpecially i 
«< there be any proſpe& of peace.—l wo'd have you write di. 
« refting your letters to the houſe at Baſle, inſtead of Liege, þ 
&« til} further notice—be very guarded, as we are till in a ſtat: 
« of Revolution, where very {light things may have "_—_ con. 
« ſequences. 
« In great haſte, I ſubſcribe myſelf yours faithfully, 
& March, 15th, 1794. « I HURFORD.” | 
« Meſſieurs Lawrence, and Co. Negotiants, Rutland Place, 


« Thames Street, London,” 


Fohn King, Eſq. (ſworn.) 
Examined by Mr. Law. 


9. You are under Secretary of State ? 

A Yes. 

©. Do you remember being preſent, at the ſeizure of an; Þ 
of the papers of Mr. William Stone, at Old F ord? 

A. Yes I was. 

©. Do you recolle& what time that was ? 

A. I believe the 3d of May, 1794. 

| ©. Do you recolle& enquiring of Mr, William Stone, whe- 

ther he had any correſpondence under the ſignatures of Popkins 
and Enots ; or, if he knew of ſuch a correſpondence ? | 

A. IT remember telling Mr. Stone, that, if he would give ui 
to the meſſengers, the correſpondence that paſſed between him, 
and Mr, Jackſon, by the names of Enots and Popkins, his other 
papers would not be moleſted—he anſwered—that no correſpon- 
dence had paſſed between him, and Mr. Jackſon, by thoſe names i 
ina ſhort time afterwards, a letter was found upon the eſcrutoirt 
upon the writing table, 2 oat 
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Y 2. Pleaſe (0 loak at that lotter, and fo whether that was found 
Þon after you put that queſtion, and received that anſwer ? 
3 . It was ſigned—« Thomas Popkins.” 
[1 2, Do you believe that to be the letter you found ? 

3 4. I did not mark any letter, I can only fay to the beſt of my 
 FecolleCtion, this is the letter, 
9. I believe Mr. Lauzun was with you at the time you found 
Bat letter ? 
7 / Yes, and Mr, Maclean. 
| 9. Whether you are clear in your memory ; that, before you 
- Found that letter, Mr, Stone had told you, that no correſpondence 
Fþad paſſed between him and Jackſon, by the names of Enots and 

; pow? 

* 4. Ycs—l beg to fay again, I think this is | the letter ; but, I 
not marked it, 
; | 9. Before you found any letter ſigned Thomas Popkins, Mr. 
= ſaid that no correſpondence had paſled between him, and 


Mr. Jackſon, by thaſe names ? 
A, He did. 


| Mr, Edward Lauzyn, (called again.) 


| Mr. Garrow, It appears that you have marked this paper, 
Wis it to the witneſs) as one of the papers iund at Mr. 
t 


one's, 


| | A. Yes, this 1 is one that I found there, 


F- Fohn King, Ef. 

| 1 Croſs-examined by Mr. Erſtine, 
|: 2. You attended the King's meſſengers, when they went to 
E©1d Ford, for the purpaſe of arreſting Mr. Stong—were you 
preſent when he was arreſted ? 


} 4, I was not, I came in a few minutes afterwards; they went 
Mito the houſe before me, 

EZ 2. Pleaſe to recolle, whether it was not Lauzun that aſked 
Ic this correſpondence, between Popkins and Enots ? 


4 1 do not recalled, wether Layzua aGed for it or not; bu: 
jam clear I did, | 


2. You 


(18 ) 3 
=D; You dor't know, whether Lauzun had not aſked him (Þ4 
it before? £ 

A. I do not. 

9. Of courſe, if you did not hear the queſtion, you canneÞ* 
te} what anſwer was given to it—l helicve the papers in gener! 
were all found lying there, without any concealment of anſj 
fort? © , | | | 

A. Many of them were found in drawers; and many of thm 
were found in little holes, or places which made a [pare of thi 
writing deſk. | | | ; 

9. Not in any circumſtances of concealment ? 

A. 'No. 

2. Did you obſerve any circumſtances of embarraflmer 
more than muſt neceſlarily belong to perſons in ſuch a ſitu. 
tion ? | 
TL 4 ” leſs than I ſhould have I RO upon ſuch an occ:þ 
ſion. - 159% 
D: is conſequence of the arreſt, Mr. Stone was "rough 
before the Privy Council ? 

A. He was, 

9. You were of courſe preſent at the Privy Council ? 

A. 1 was during a' good part of his examination. ; 

' ©. Where was this particular letter, which you have ju! 
now ſpoken to, found ? 

A, It was found lying upon a table that would let down, fron 
an eſcrutoire to write upon-—it was lying open—I mean unſcalcF 

D. Not at all diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by any particu!:F 
concealment, but intermixed with the others? _ | 

FC: 

9. Do you recolle& Mr. Stone? 's ſaying, voluntarily, himlſe" 
to the Privy Council 

Mr. Law. 1 believe his examination veſery the Privy Council 
was taken in writing ? 

A. It was. 

Mr. Law. T obje& to any parol examination as to that. 

Mr. Erſtine. Did you go to Mr. &tone's counting-houle 
CONFRUENER of what was ſaid by him at the Privy Council! 

A. 1 ca 
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A. 1 cannot arfſwer for that; I believe it was in conſequerice 
that. 
| 9, When you went to the counting-houſe of Mr. Becta, in 
Fonſequence of what you haye juſt deſcribed, were both thoſe 
FSapers (the account and receipt) or only one of them found ? 
$ 4. I have ſeen theſe papers before, but I cannot now recollect 
S hcther they were found at the counting-houſe or where. 
$ Lord Kenyon. What are the numbers of thoſe papers ? 
3 Mr. Erſkine. No. 17 and No. 18.—Did you ſee theſe papers 
Þzcther ? 
# 4. 1 cannot ſay whether they were archer] ; I have ſeen 
cm before, but cannot anſwer as to where they were found. 
; 9. Do you remember a particular ſatisfaction being expreſſed 
dy Mr. Stone at finding thoſe papers ? 
23 A. 1 do: he ſaid that was the paper they were looking 
| FOT. 
| 4 9. Was the diſcovery of that paper made by him ? 
© 2 4 If I recollect right, Mr. White found it—He was with 


S 


| 2. An imprefſion ſeemed made upon your mind upon that 
 decaion ? 
| A. The impreſſion upon my mind was, that when it was 
l bund, he exprefſcd himſelf to be pleaſed. 
yr Law, But he did not lead to the finding of it ? ? 
2 A. I cannot ſpeak as to that; I think Mr. White found it. 
if 3 Hr. IWVazd (to Mr. Walſh.) Look at this letter, hgned Tho- 


| $5 Popkins, and fay whether you believe it to be Mr. Jackſon's 
-nd-writing ? 


4. 1 do. | 
_: [ Vo. 20, read.] 
= © Dear Sir, « Dublin, 5th April, 1794. 
3 © Owing to a variety of incidents, which I will explain when 
KJ | have the pleaſure of ſeeing you. I have been prevented 
by writing until the preſent moment. Some very excellent 
[7 friends, to whom I owe moſt ſingular obligations, being ap- 
3 P[i2cd of my arrival, have endeavoured to render me &rvi ice; 
7 aud were their power equal to their wiſhes, I am confident 1 
F- « ſhould 


( m0 ) 
«© ſhould expericrice the benefit of theit p60 iritehtfions; accep:. | 
« ing, as I do, the will for the act, they have a claim on ny 
« prattude,—-l requeſt, my dear Sir, that you will dedicate z 
« inſtant, on the return of the poſt, in acknowledging the rect. 
« of this letter; and if you have any letters from the family + 
« Shields, which regard their affairs in this Country, you cr. iÞ 
« not tos ſoon encloſe thetth to re, as the aſfizes at Cork ar:i 
« about to commence. If the courſe of a very few days I wil 
« pive you fome informativh reſpeRing the bills which you 
« commiſſioned me to preſent. I hope your lady enjoys better 
« health 5 and, with very ſincere wifhes fot her arid your hap- 
« pineſs, } requeſt you to believe me your real friend, 

| « THOMAS POPKINS. 


« I muſt requeſt you not to make uſe of any of the addreſl:; 
&« I left you, the price and nature of the articles being entircly 
« changed. 
_ « You will have the RE DIP: to encloſe your letter or letter; 
to me under a cover, thus direted— 
« John Cokayne, Eſq, 
« Hyde's Coffee-houfe, Dame Street, Dublin. 


C Pray write immediately.” 
« Mr. Stone.” 
tn————_<c=C<T6... - 
Oliver Cariton, Eſq, (ſworn. 


Examined by Mr. Garrow. 


H. I believe you are one of the officers of the- police in 
Dublin ? ; | 
A. I an. 
9. Were you one of the. perfons who aſſifted in the appre- 
Henfion of Jackſon, who was afterwards tried there: for High 

Treaſon ? 
_ A. I wase | 
2; Did you' ſeize - any papers at the' time of bis app'Þ 
benſion-? | | 
| 4. 
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A. 1 did. 

9. Look at this paper (hewing the witneſs No. 21) and tell 
whether this is one of the papers you ſeized pore that « OC- 


Scaſion ? 


A. It is. 


Atr. Reuben Smith ((worn.) 
Examined'by Ar. Garrow. 


9. Are you acquainted with Mr, William Stone ? 
A. Yes. 
* 29. Have you ſeen him write ? 
3 A, I have. 
| 9. Look at this paper, and ſay whether you believe it to be 
| ) Mr, William Stone's hand-writing ? 
> AI think itis, 
7 2. Look at the addreſs—Do you believe that to be likewiſe 
r. Stone's hand-writing ? 
KF: 4 There is a variation in the addcnfs that I can hardly ſpeak 
Ho; the body of it I believe to be his. 
'* 9. Does it appear to you to be his hand-writing, though 
LF aried, or is there a doubt in your mind whether it is his hand- 
| Gericing or not ? 
! A. It is the charaQer of Mr. Stone's writing, but in ſome 
_IcſpeRs it is varied, 
2 2. The body of the letter, and the reverſed ſignature, .you 
have no doubt are Mr. Stone's ? 
: A. The body of the letter her the appearance of being Mr. 
Brone's hand-writing. 
nA | 2. And the ſignature ? 
| : A. The name being reverſed, I can hardly ſpeak to that. 
ha With reſpe& to the ſuperſcription, do you believe that to 
Ee written by Mr. Stone, though the charaCter is altered ? 
Þ A. 1 hardly know how to anſwer that queſtion ; there ſeems. to 
_R— | 


* 2. Is the variation ſuch as to make you. doubt whether he 
p rate it.? 


A. There. 
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F. There is a variation of the character: there is a part ;; 


familiar to me as his writing ; the © P”? is not familiar to me. 


2. Do you believe the contraftion « Mr.” is written by i 


Mr. William Stone ? 
A. Yes, I believe it is. 


Lord Kenyon. Upon the whole, judging as wal as you can, 


do you believe it is his hand-writing ? 


A. I ſhould think it is ; but there 1 is ſome variation from kis 


ordinary character, 


Atr. Reuben Smith, 
Croſs-examined by Mr. Serjeant Adair 


©. Are you well acquainted with Mr. Stone's hand-writing ? 


A. 1 have ſeen him write many times. 


9. Are you ſo acquainted with it as to enable you to form i 


2 competent judzment of his hand-writing ? 

A. Yes, I think 1o. 

©. Have you always faid ſfo—or rather have you 1 never fad 
otherwiſe ? 

A. 1] do not think I ever did fay direct otherwiſe in my life: 
I ſhould ay it is a very difficult thing to ſwear to hand- 
Writing. 

Y. Have you never to any body exprefied a doubt with rel- 
pect to Mr. Stone's hand-writing ? 

A. No, never. 


Mr. Peter Longrigge (ſworn) 
Examined by 47r. Law. 
2 Are you acquainted with Mr. William Stone's hand- 


writing ? 
A. Yes. 
S: Have you ſeen him write ? 
A. Frequently. 


Q, Look at that letter (ſhewing it to the witneſs) and fa p 


whether you believe it to be his hand-writing ? 
A. I bclieve the body of the One to be his hand-writing. 


©. Do: 


( 21213 ) 

$ 29. Does the direQtion ſtrike you as his hand-writing, from 
Sour knowledge and recolleCtion of his hand ? 

* 1. It does. 


[No 21, read.] 

= « Dear Sir, 
3 « [ yeſterday reced yours of the 5th inſtant. I am happy 

* you find yourſelf ſ@ agreeably ſituated where you are. -I have 
& received no letter for you, but the day after you left me I 
* reced one, to fay your firſt letters were received. I have 
& received another ſince, in which mine was acknowledged, 
E* which I wrote the poſt after Gillet was with us, but no men- 
'$ tion was made of any other. 
© « [ have not made uſe of what you left with me. What a 
# wonderful change there is in the family ; will it tend to good ? 
% [I confeſs I think better of it now than before. I want what 
E* you poſſeſs, a knowledge of the ſeveral branches of it, to form 
{# a proper judgment of their condutEt in the laft fracas. 
LY « Political affairs ſeem taking a ſtrange turn, if we take into 
[# our view the great whole. I ceaſe to wonder at any thing. 
'* /// ſeem, I think, to be the only party reſolved to go on with 
FS vigour. The King of Pruſfia publicly avows his diſinclina- 
'® tion; and I think the French, as well as the Emperor, ſhew 

[® it by their inaCtion ; but to what can the proſcription now 
| [$ coing forward in Paris tend ? Will it purify them, and make 
8 their condu&t leſs exceptionable, and their Government more 
* fix'd and permanent. I really feel a kind of awe in thinking 
* on thoſe ſubjets, and fee every day n new matter to aſtoniſh me. 
= We are all tolerable well. 


: « TI remain yours, very truly, 
b « April 11th, 1794, « W, ENOTS. 


© ©P.S. Since writing the above I have received a letter, in 
z which is, © I have received our friend's letters, and you muſt | 
» þ tell him, that having given them to the proper people, he 

$ muſt, in future, addreſs his friend Nicholas, and not me;” znd 


$ in the concluſion, he particularly requeſts he may not be writ- 
nn Cn to, | | 


GEE - « I feel 
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«1 feel particularly happy that the ſeveral Ietters haye b-- 
« received, and I truſt that even in the peculiar circumſtans;; 
« of the tamily, they will produce proper effects.” 


— —_— 


Mr Garrow. (To Mr. Maclean.) Look at theſe papers, N., 
It, No. 11*, and No. 12—Jid you hnd them at Mr. Sto.” 
houſe at Old Ford ? 
ww A (-* | 
_ M4Jr. Garrow. (To Mr. pee Look at No. 11—/: 
you believe that to be the band-writing of Mr. Willi 


> 

 Dtone?' 
A. Y cs. | | 
. 2; Do you believe No. 11* to be his hand-writing ? 
AM. That is not. 


| 9. Is any part of it Mr. Stone's hand-writing ? 
i | A. There is a poſtſcript which has ſince been crofled throu 
| part of the writing on the ſecond ſide of the ſheet, and part « 
the third ſide of the ſheet, are Mr. Stone's hand-writing. 
9. Look at No. 12, do you belicve that to be Mr. Sto 
writing ? 
FM. No part of this, that I ſee, is Mr. William Stone's. 
2. Do you know whoſe hand-writing it is? | 
FA. 1 do not. 


Mr. Peter Longrigge, 
Crofs-examined by Mr. Serjeant Alair. 
9. Do you know whether this firſt page of No. 11*, is \M 


Stone's hand-writing ? 
A. It 3s not, except what is croſſed out. 


| [Nv 1, —_—_ nts 
"6 Eincheſive of poſitive information of the temper of the Cor 


« try, it may be known by people at a Ciros by the #0 
6 jowing {igns : | | 


& "There are no petitions azainſt the * War. 5 43-4 
[3 | « The 


C0083 

| « There are courtly verdicts given by juries, with few ex- 
3 « ceptions. 

7 « There are no mobs, though much diſtreſs. 

« "There is much readineſs to enliſt as ſoldiers. 

4 © There is much quietneſs in being impreſſed on the part of 
[7 « ſeamen. 

; « The votes of Parliament are nearly unanimous, though 
7 « the Parliament has run through half its length, and the 
| 1 « members of the Houſe of Commons look to their re-eleCtion. 

} « The ſtability of Lord Chatham continues in defiance of all 
[2 « his neglects. 

' « Terror pervades the friends of liberty, who would ſoon ſhew 
: « adifferent appearance, if they were countenanced by the ma- 
© « jority of the people. 

; « The temper of England is in favor of the firſt French 
b « Revolution, but not of the ſecond. However, on the whole, 
EZ © it ſhews ſymptoms of being adverſe to the preſent ſituation of 
| | « the WAR, not from diſliking its principles, but from ſeeing 
F* © little profit in it, At the ſame time that they think its main 
5 « object unattainable (namely, the overthrow of the preſent 
© « French ſyſtem) they would be more earneſt for peace, had 
Y « they cither ſuffered enough, or did they think the preſent 
© * French Government fincerely diſpoſed to peace. 

© There are many perſons attached to, the principles of 
[; « the French Revolution in England, if they are reckoned 
© < numerically, but they are as nothing compared to the great 
| | « mals of the people who are indiſpoſed to them. | 
» © In Scotland the proportion of Democrats is encreaſing, but 

WW © they are as yet but a ſmall minority. 

* © Ireland will follow the Democracy of Scotland, each of 
+% theſe countries wants time only to convince itſelf in its own 
© © way, but it will not be convinced by a French invaſion. 

| « If France were to invade England, every man would turn 
1 | & © out from good will or from fear, and the few who are diſcon- 
pm * tented would be quelled with eaſe, as the French citizens were 
(© by y La Fayette in the Champ de Mars, or the diſaffected lately 
| LC by the Commiſſioners in Alſace. 


I 2 « There 


_ «< important decrees and reports lodged at Havre to come hithd | 
Y, by neutral veſſels, for the purpoſe of being tranſlated.” 
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« There could be but one line of condutt for Engliſhme; 
« to purſue, ſhould the Country be invaded—they mult dc. 
« fend it. 

« Wars being but the means of attaining peace, and ti 
« well meaning among the ſubje&s of the confederates beir, 
« told that the French, are ſo adverſe to peace, or aſk ſuch pre. 
« \jiminarics that it is in vain to treat with them, it would hb: 
« highly uſcful if France declared, after any new ſucceſſes whic 
« ſhe may hereafter obtain, 

« Her averſion to conqueſt, 

« Her diſpolition to peace, 

« Her defire that other nations ſhould govern themſelves, 

« Her determination of changing this ſyſtem, if the wa: 
« againſt her is continued. And it would be uſeful allo it 
« every convenient opportunity were taken of declaring that 
« her preſent Government is revolutionary, and that the conf 
« ſtitution of June Jaſt will be a&ted upon at the peace, anc 
« alfo if ſhe declared her regret at the neceflity of uſing harſ: 
« meaſures, and now and then employed philanthropic language 
« which has an aſtoniſhing effect in pacifying the Engliſh, an 
« indced in pacifying Europe. | 

« It would tend much to conciliate the minds of the Engliſh 
« were the Convention to decree the liberation of all th 
« Engliſh now in a ſtate of arreſt, unaccuſed of crimes, an 
« reſtoring to them their property, at the fame time allowin 
< them to leave the Country within a certain ſpace of time. | 

 « Tt would tend alſo much to create an averſion to the wa 
« were the Convention to decree the terms on which th 
« would make peace. 'I his condut would be magnanimouW 
« and if they did not hold out terms extravagant, the peoy' 
« of this Country would not heſitate to ſpeak their averſion 
« a continuance of the war. 

« It would be very adviſeable to' have copies of the mor 


[ 


("B79 
| | | [ Ns. 11%, read.] 


 « Excluſive of politive information of the temper of the Coun- 
S try, it may be known by people at a diſtance by the following 


* ſigns: 
 « There are no petitions againſt the war, 
« There are courtly verdicts given by juries, with few ex- 
* ceptions. 
« There are no mobs, tho' much diſtreſs. 
$ « There is much readineſs to enliit as ſoldicrs, 


2 « There is much quietneſs in being impreſſed, on the part of 
KF * {:amen. 


* « The votes of Parliament are nearly unanimous, though the 
& Parliament has run through half its time ; and the Members of 
ES the Houſe of Commons look to their re-ele&ion. 
3 « The ſtability of Lord Chatham continues, in defiance of all 
i|Þ $ his neglects. —Terror pervades the friends of liberty ; who 
would ſoon ſhew a different appearance, if they were counte- 
nanced by the majority of the people, [ ſceing that there are no 
FS regular troops in England but militia, and a few cavalry who 
i $ are ſtationed near the coalt only.) 
4 © The temper of England is in favour of the firſt French Re- 
FF volution, but not of the ſecond. However, on the whole, it 
FS ſhews ſymptoms of being adverſe to the preſent ſituation of the 
5 War, not from diſliking its principles, but from ſeeing - 
FS little profit in it, at the ſame time that they think its main ob- 
FF je& unattainable, (namely the overthrow of the preſent French | 
8 ſyſtem) they would be more earneſt for peace, had they either 
KY ſuffered enough, or did they think the preſent French Go- 
IF vernment ſincerely diſpoſed to peace. 
i © There are many perſons attached to the principles of the 
J French Revolution in England, if they are reckoned nume- 
FJ rically ; but they are as nothing, compared to the great maſs of 
IF the people who are indiſpoſed to them, 
= © In Scotland the proportion of Democrats is encreaſing ; 
1. Out they are as yet but a ſmall minority, 


I 3 « Ireland 
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& Ireland will follow the Democracy of Scotland, but wil 
remain quiet at preſent. 
« Each of theſe countries wants time only to convince itſc!f i 
in its own way ; but it will not be convinced by French prin. 
ciples, and till lefs by a French invaſion. 
« With the ſame eaſe with which France furniſhes a navy of Þ 
68 ſhips, England could furniſh twice that number. She 
would, beſides this, borrow ſhips from Holland, Spain, an! 
Portugal, and man them with a mixture of landſmen and to. 
reigners. | 
« If France were to invade England, every man would tur 
out, from good-will or from fear; and the few who are diſcor. 
tented would be quelled with eaſe, as the French citizens were 
by La Fayette in the Champ de Mars, or the diſaffected lately 
by the commiſſioners in Alſace, | 


' & Wars being but the means of attaining peace, and 


the well-meaning among the ſubjects of the confederates 
being told that the French are ſo adverſe to peace, or aſk ſuch 
preliminaries, that it 1s in vain to treat with them, it would be 
highly uſeful if France declared, after any new ſucceſſes which 

ſhe may hereafter obtain, | 
« Her averſion to conqueſt, | 
« Her diſpoſition to peace, [and the terms on which ſhe wou!! Þ 
treat if thoſe were moderate (magnanimous) it would have 3 
wonderful effect on the people of this Country in creating :n 
averſion to the war, liberating the unaccuſed Engliſh by :þ 
decree, reſtoring to them their property, and giving them 


leave to depart. ] 


<« Her deſire to let. other nations govern chomfalver 3 ; 
« Her determination of changing the ſyſtem of the wi 


againſt her, if continued ; and it would be uſeful alfo if ever! 


convenient opportunity were taken of declaring that her preteit 
Government is revolutionary, and that the Conſtitution 
June laſt will be aCted upon at the peace ;—and alſo if i! 
declared her regret at the neceflity of uſing harſh meaſure-: 
and now and - then employed philanthropic language, whict 
6 ha 
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has an aſtoniſhing effect -in Pod Engliſh, and _—_ 
in pacifying Europe. 
« [The great objeCtion in the Engliſh to treating for peace, 
lies in the fear that the propoſal will be rejected by France 
particularly,] without ſome ſtrange preliminaries are-acceded 
® to; ſuch as acknowledging the Sovereignty of the People, 
* &c. &., They ſuppole to» that France cannot treat of peace 
* till the French territory is cleared of its enemies z whereas the 
& Conſtitution - only ſays, that pans ſhall not be- concluded 
| without it, 
\ « Tt would be very adviſcable to have FO copies of the 
2 more important reports and decrees lodged at Havre, to come 
* here by neutral veſſels, for the purpole of being tranſlated. 
| ; [« Qu. Does not the forcedloan allow the lender to take /ands 
-* in exchange for his debt ?] 

« There could be but one line of conduct for Engliſhmen to 
* purſue, ſhould the Country be invaded. [On ſuch an occaſion 
there would - be but one mind _— the whole 'nation. ] 
They-muſt defend it, | C9. 
[4 It would tend much to conciliate the minds of the Engliſh, 
| 6 were the Convention to pals a decree, liberating all the Eng- 
| « liſh now in a ſtate of arreſt, unaccuſed of crimes, and re- 
* ſtoring to them their property ; at the ſame time obliging them 
to leave the Country if the Convention ſhould fee fit.—lt 
L*# would tend alſo much to create an averſion to the war, were 
the Convention to decree the terms on which they would 


E* make peace. This conduct would be maynanimous ; and if 
* they did not hold out terms too extravagant, the people of. this 
* Country would not heſitate to ſpeak the:r averſion to a conti- 
* nuance of the war.” ] 


6! Note, The paſſages in the above letter, within crotchets, were 
Fyruck through with a pen, 


_—  — — 


[Vo, I2, read.| | 


bt « Dear Sir, 
- * 1 was a good deal ſurprized the other day at the ho of 
$ Il 4 & credit 
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« credit which you appeared to give to the rumour of a Fr: nc 
& invaſion; but as I know many are of your opinion, and man; 
« more affect to be fo, I feel defirous of ſtating to you tie: 
« reaſons why I cannot but diſregard any ſuch-apprehenſions. 
« In the firſt place nothing appears to me more clear tha 
that thoſe who are now at the head of affairs in France are tow 
wiſe to make ſuch an attempt, without a proſpeCt of ſon: 
advantage adequate to the riſque which muſt be incurred by 
both the army and the flect employed in the ſervice ;—ardÞ 
this advantage I ſhould think muſt be ſomething more than 
merely the burning a few towns and villages, (ſuppoſing eva 
that to be accompliſhed), or the creation of a temporary alarn. 
From general hiſtory too, and yet more ſtrongly from ther 
own recent experience, muſt they be aware of the difficulty «i 
a hoſtile army's* making any laſting impreſſion on a peopi: 
unwilling to receive them, and eſpecially on an Iſland in po. 
ſeſſion of a ſuperior navy, and which can at any time call othe 
fleets to its aſſiſtance, —If all this be true, it is ſcarcely reaſor 
able to expect ſuch attempt, unleſs the French flatter then. 
ſelves with the hope of co-operation on this ſide—an expect: 
tion as far as I am able to judge, ſtill leſs likely to be realize 
than even that of ſucceſs without it. —That numbers her: 
are diſguſted with the war I have no reaſon to doubt, but n|# 
ſymptoms have yet appeared of any general difapprobation «| 
Government, on the contrary miniſters ſeem to have bez: 
ſucceſsful in raiſing a ſtrong ſpirit of attachment to ever 
branch, ] might almoſt ſay to every abuſe of the Conſtitution 
nor do I think it poſſible for any man who impartially view 
the ſtate of things and of parties in this Country, to expe 
any other effcat from an invaſion, than an almoſt univeril 
riſing of the people to defend themſelves againſt an atten; 
which they would conſider as levelled at their Conſtitution 
and liberty, and which they would therefore execrate and rei 
as much as the French did the Duke of Brunſwick's irruption 
Much has been ſaid of the progreſs of French principles her 
if by this be meant no more than that at one time the opinic 
was rapidly ſpreading of the French Revo'ution having ! 
2 « favourab: 
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favourable afpþeAt on the happineſs of Europe and of mankind, 


I frinly believe it—and I believe alſo, that a pretty general 
perfuaſion alſo prevailed of the exiſtence of ſuch abuſes in our 


: own Government as required a reformation ſpeedy and ef- 


fectual—partly however from natural cauſes, and partly from 


artifice,' I am convinced that theſe opinions have much de- 


IS creaſed both in force and in extent: and that tho" the tide 


£3 —I £2 - _ 


WS may turn, yet that it is not by an invaſion that ſuch a revolution 


would be brought about. —We ſhould only wrap our cloak 


5 tighter around us, like the man in the ſtorm, and refuſe every 
# offer of fraternity, which came in fo queſtionable a ſhape. 


p : « Sincerely wiſhing for peace, and thinking that theſe rumours 


of invaſion are induſtriouſly circulated with the view of ex- 


i aſperating the people and of rendering them more in earneſt for 
WS the war; I ſhould be very dcfirous of ſtating publicly in 


Parliament, every idea I have here cominunicated to you, if 


8 I did not know that my general attachment to the cauſe of 
FS liberty and the fatisfaftion which I have repeatedly exprefled 
KS at the overthrow of deſpotiſm in France, have rendered me 
# to a very. conſiderable degree obnoxious, and expoſe my 
$ ſentiments to miſrepreſentation of the moſt invidious kind ; 


I truſt however that a more pacific and liberal temper will 


4 prevail, &c.” 


William Smith, Efq. (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Attorney General. 


9. Do you know Mr. William Stone ? 


A. ] do. 


] | &; How long have you known him ? 


A. I was called upon upwards of two years ago to ſtate how 


; ong I had known him ; I believe I faid then two or three years, 
Pat was two or three years belore, 
| Mr. Attorney General. Be ſo good as not to alude. to any 


& you were aſked before, unleſs you are aſked any queſtion 


Lord 
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. Lord Kenyon. How long have you known him ? 

' A. I believe fix or:ſeven years. | 

- Mr. Attorney General. Look at that paper, (No. 12.) 6 
you know whole. hand writing that is? | 

A. It is my hand writing, 

©. Did you give that paper to Mr. William Stone ? 

A. I gave it to himin ſome manner or other. 

D. Is it your hand writing ? 

A. Yes. rh 

D. It has becn afoved: to be found in the pelfidlicn of 
Mr. Stone, do you know - how it paſſed from you to Mr 
Stone ? 

- A.\It either vaſſed to him by. my ſervant or by his ſervant; | 
either ſent it to him or he ſent for it, I certainly ſent it him. 

H. Had you any converlation with Mr. Stone about any 
perion of the name of Johnſon or Jackſon, previous to ſendin? 
that paper? . | 

» A, I had, | 

- &, At what place had you that cmuititiced 

A It was at an accidental meeting at Freemaſons Tavern, tht 
converſation could hardly be ſaid to be about a - Johnſon 
Jackſon, but ſuch a perſon's name was mentioned in the co. 
verſation, 

Lord Kenyon, Was the name © Johnſon or Jackſon ? 

A. "The name I believe was Jackſon. 

Mr. Attorney General, Do you recolleat Mr. Smith, as th.58 
ſeems to be an important paper, what the nature of the conver-\ 
ſation was that induced you to write this paper, as far as ti 
converſation paſſed between you and Mr. William Stone ?. 
Mr, Smith. Is it wiſhed that I ſhould now ſtate as nearly 3 
I can what paſled at that meeting ? n | 

Mr. Attzruey General. Yes, what: paſſed at that' mecti!i! 
between you and Mr. William Stone—you will confider thi: 
the Jury are to determine upon the fa&s 'which you relate, you 
w:ll ſtate what thoſe fats were as well as you recolle& them. I 
A. It is'neceffary for "me, before I pive any relation of tho i 
facts to ſtate that I was queſtianed upon this ſubjeCt two ye2!s 
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I think it abſolutely neceſſary to ſtate what I am about 
| ſtate, and 1 appeal to- his Lordſhip whether I am right or 
| rong in fo doing; I mention it becauſe I do not pretend to be 
le at the diſtance of two years to ſtate with perfect correCtneſs 
hat paſſed in an accidental converſation at a Tavern, and 
Shich is the only one I ever held upon the ſubjeft with Mr. 
$:one; but I was called upon within a ſhort time after to ſtate 
EShat pafſed upon that converſation, when it was much more 
ch in my memory, and what I then did ſtate I ſtated upon 
y oath; and therefore I think it right to ſay, that if there 
FHould be any ſmall variations, or indeed any differences in the 
Elation I may now give, and that which ſhall appear upon that 
Wgaper, it ariſes out of the natural conſequenees of the cafe, and 
EÞr which I hold that my memory only may be anſwerable, and 
;WEcrtainly not my intention. 
"7 2. Do you mean your examination before the Privy Council ? 
2 A. I do. 

7 9. State what paſſed, on ſuch a rocallcltivn that you can 
ke upon yourſelf to ſay, it is the ſubſtance of what paſſed ? 
«835 A. Certainly.—At one of the meetings at Freemaſons Hall, 
Mr. Stone came to me, and ſaid words to this effect—& Mr. 
-Fomith, my correſpondence with my brother has been inter- 

Fupted for a conſiderable time, but a perſon has lately brought 

Fc a letter from him, to which he requeſts that I would ſend 
b- an anſwer ; he appears to be very much alarmed with the 

« {pprehenfion that the French intend to invade this Country, 
fo | but he thinks if any means could be afforded him of counter- 
Fe impreſhons which are there entertained, ng the. 
F- of affairs in England, it may be adyantageous.” Mr, 
f 


tone himſelf appeared to me alſo—— 

Mr Attorney General, Be fo good as tell us what he ſaid; not 
Sow he appeared, | 

od 8 Mr. Smith, When I ſay appeared, I mean from his expreſ- 
mo pons and manner ; but, to get rid of all the inconvenience, [ 

il ſay how he expreſſed himſelf. 

pf (| 2. Be ſo good as inform us what he ſaid and did, and the 
1's WJ ury will be to determine upon it? | 
\ | A. Tt 


bm... 4 
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| he muſt be very well acquainted with my opinion upon thy 


| that Mr. Vaughan had told him, that he thought there couliſf 
be no impropriety in giving his brother that general inforn« 


of it, but I am not quite ſure; ſome converſation enſued up 


| upon the whole, to think that the paper was innocent, but thai 
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A. It will be impoſſible to ſtate all he faid.—Mr. Stone «. 
preti:d himſelf alſo under ſimilar alarm. He aſked me, as nv 
as I can recolle&, what my opinion was upon that ſubject: | 
told him, in effec, I do not know in what words, that I though 


point ; becauſe he muſt often have heard me expreſs my per. 
tualion, that ſuch an attempt would never be made; and | 
bclicve I might ſtate reaſons at the time very nearly fimilar t 
what [ have in that paper. After ſome little converſation of th, 
ſame kind, he told me, that «© he had had ſome communicatio 
with Mr. Vaughan, whom I knew, upon the ſame ſubject ; ani 


tion for which he ſeemed to wiſh ; and that Mr. Vaughan ha 
given him a paper, containing ſome of his opinions on thz 
head.” Either at this or in ſome other part of the converſati:þ 
be ſhewed me this paper, and I bclieve he aſked me my opinic 


it. I toll him I thought that. the opinions in that paper miyi 
be very true, or words to that purport, but that its expreſſiuiþ 
appeared to me in many points exceptionable ; he informed mt, 
that he had ſhewn it to ſeveral other gentlemen, who were, | 
think I underſtood from him at the time—— 

DS. Did he name any body he had ſhewn it to? 

A. He mentioned © that he had ſhewn it to my Lord La 
derdale and Colonel Maitland ;** I am not quite ſure wheth 
he mentioned any other perſon or not; © that they appearcy | 


they alſo had obje&ted to many expreflions, or to ſome exprefſſiuaſi 
in this yaper ; but I am ſure he gave me to underſtand that ix 
did not mean to make any uſe whatſoever of this paper, if, upali 
conſulting any friends, they ſhould adviſe him againſt it. | 

©. Do you mean by this paper, Mr. Vaughan's paper, c 
your paper ? | 

A. The paper I mean that was ſhewn to me as 
Vaughan's. 


D. Did any thing further paſs between you, or did you | 
with him then and write your paper ? 4. 
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A. I am endeavouring to recolle&t whether any thing further 
4 paſs or not ; I cannot recollect that any thing material further 

led, excepting I belicve I told him © that, leſt he ſhould 

rget or miſunderſtand me, that I would put down. what I had 

id to him in writing.” —I do not particularly recollet any 

Sing further that vaſſed. 

9. I underſtood you that he ſaid his correſpondence had beca 

terrupted for a conſiderable time ? 

$ A. I am almoſt certain that he did, 

| 9. And I think you faid he gave you to underſtand that he 

$d not mean to make any uſe of Mr. V aughan's paper, if, upon 

{Enfulting any of his friends, they ſhould adviſe him againſt it? 

7 A I have an impreſſion upon my mind that he gave me to 

Wnderſtand that. 


& 2. You have ſtated that he faid A rerfon had brought tim a 
[$tter—did he meution who that perſon was ? 

| J 4. Only © that it was an American gentlemen, of the name of 
| | ckſon,” I believe he mentioned ; but if he had faid it was any 
| her name it would have been the ſame to me. 

q 2: "That his brother appeared to be alarmed, and that ke 
4 4 i expreſſed conſiderable alarms of the ſame kind ? 

8 Z. I think he, Mr. William Stone, exprefſed conſiderable 
Yrs. > 

| 9. You objeted to ſome Y PRgeT in Mr. Vaughan's letter, 
US <xceptionable, 

W 4. I do not recolleft that I pointed out particular paflages, 
Wt 1 aid, as far as I recollect, © that there were exceptionable 
Wllages in it.” 

E 2. You do not know where Mr. Vaughan now is ? 

$ 4. Not in the leaſt ; I have neither ſeen him nor heard of him 
@r a year and a half. 

E 2, Did Mr. Stone inform you whether the gentleman who 
d brought this letter was going to any other part of the 
$'"g's dominjons ? 

8 4 Not a ſyllable tending towards it. 

8 2. Did he inform you whether this paper that you ſent him 
Fs to be communicated to any other perſon, and, if to any 
er perſon, to whom ? 4.10 
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A. 1 underſtood from him—lI do not mean to fay what w;;. 
he uſed—but I underſtood from him, that what his br. 
wanted of him was rather that he would aſk of any half-4.;. 
or half-ſcorc of his friends (of whom I underſtand he pi: 
out ſome) what their opinions were, rather than that he wo, 
ſend any paper from this, that, or the other perſon. That w 
the under{tanding I had of it, though I am PE of ſay. 
what words he expreſfled himſclf in,” 

&. Did you ever happen to ſee Mr. Stone hand ? 

A. I do not recolleC& that I ever ſaw him afterwards ; i 
did, it muſt have been very tranſfientty indeed 3 for I do 
know that I have exchanged lx words with him from that @ 
to this. 

&. Have you never heard from Mr. Stone, one way or oth: 
whether he had or not made any uſe of the paper you 92: 
him ? ; 

A. I can ſay, confidently, that I never heard from that mn: 
ment what became of the paper I ſent to him, or Mr. Vaughi 
paper, till I heard that Mr. Stone was apprehended in con: 
quence of the appehenfion of another perſon, whoſe nam: 
then recollected to have been the ſame with the name he me: 
tioned to me; and when I heard that the paper of Mr. Vaug!: 
was fourd, either in his poſſeſſion or in ſome other pero: 
 polleſlion out of the Kingdom, I was very much ſurpriſed a 
circumſtance. 

2. I think you ſaid Mr. William Stone informed you hin 
that Lord Lauderdale and Colonel Maitland had ſtated that thy 
were exceptionable paſſiges in this paper ? | 

A. I rather think ſo—that is the impreſſion upon my mint 
but not that we entered into any particulars about the paper. i 

2. You ſay Mr. Stone told you that an American gentlen 
had come from his brother in conſcquence of the interruption 
their correſpondence ? 

' A. No, not in conſequence of the interruption of their "if 
reſ0ndence. | 

D. But that this American gentleman was in this Kingdon 
had you the curiolity to atk who he was ? 
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A. I do not recollect that I aſked him one langle ſyllable about 

Wim. 

s 2. Did he mention whether he was a merchant; or, what 

yas his character ? 

A. I do not recolle& that he ſaid any other of him but that— 

$ he was an American gentleman” —nor from what I have had 

$ccaſion to know, or to hear, do I believe that Mr. Stone 

Knew. 

| Mr. Attorney General. You are not aſked to your belief, 

WT hen he did not tell you who this American gentleman was ? 

#8 2. No he did not, 

; k 9. Look at that paper, (No. 11 *) do you recollect whether 
A is the paper or not, that he ſhewed you as Mr. Vaughan's 

-Wiaper ? 

8 . I could not, in the leaſt degree ſwear to this, as being the 

paper, excepting ſo far as this, that it correſponds in point of lan- 

WS uage with that which I have ſeen; it was ſome ſuch paper as this ; 

WSut that is all I can ſay to it. If I remember rightly, there were 

Wome ſcratches upon the paper, in the manner in which this is 


Wratched ; but that is all I can ſay to it. 


William Smith, Eq. 
Croſs-examined by Mr. Erſtine. 


E You have ſtated that you have been acquainted with Mr. 

Stone, for ſix or ſeven years; were you in any confidence at all, 
Wc merely a common acquaintance ? 

A. I cannot fay I was in confidence with Mr. Stone. —I am 
gcady to tate of what nature my acquaintance with him was—- 
was ; baving been occaſionally i in his company ; I believe, at the 
| ouſe of Doctor Crauford, who married Mr. Stone's Siſter, 
| > him frequently at Freemaſon's Hall, where he came 
very now and then ; and, Mr. Stone's applying to me, to endea- 
Jour to get paſſed in Parliament a bill relpeRing the, trade 
 colfÞiat he carried on; Which, I think he told me General Murray 

ara in hand but had for ſome reaſon or other SF. 
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and that produced almoſt the only intimacy that I had with \t, 


Stone. 

HS. I meant only to co!let, that there was no particular int. 
macy between you, but on!y a common acquaintance ? 

A. Yes. I never was at Mr. Stone's houſe. 

9. Youarea Mzmber of ''12 ITouls of Commons ? 

A. 1 am. 

©, I do not enquire into yuur FW TEL OR you are; 
man of property ? 

A. I am. 

Q. Mr. Stone knew that you were a man of Jarge property i: 
this Country, and a Member of the Houſe of Commons ? 

A. Mr. Stone had reaſoa to be acquainted with my Circum- 
ſtances. 

9. When Mr. Stone introduced this converſation to you, «i 
he introduce it as a matter of contidence—did he tell it you a 
any ſecret, as atiy matter which you were not to ſpeak of to 
others? - 

A. He impoſed no confidence on me ; he acquainted me, thit 
he had mentioned it to ſome other perſons ; and, [ believe he fad, 
that he intended to mention it to more. 

H&. You have related the ſubſtance of what paſſed between M: 
Stone and you ; but you ſaid you could not ſtate the exaCt word: 
which came from Mr. Stone. I ſhould not put the queſtion 
which I am now about to put; but, as you-do not remember al 
that he ſaid in the very terms in which he exprefled what he aid 
I think I am entitled to aſk this queſtion—whether, from the 
impreſſion on your mind at the time, from all he did fy 
you conſidered it as matter of any great delicacy, or as any-thing 
criminal ? 

Lord Kenyon. God knows what my be a matter of delicacj 
or confidence, I cannot tell. 

Mr. Erſkine. I do not mean to urge the queſtion, if it is nd 
a legal one—the queſtion occurred to my mind, becauſe the wit- 
neſs does not undertake to ſtate exaQtly the words in which Mt. 
Stone expreſlcd himſelf. I will afk this queſtion, whether 9 
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would have conducted yourſelf in the manner you did, if the 

$ matter had ſtruck you in a criminal point of view ? 

Mr. Attorney General. I muſt object to that queſtion, —_ 

Lord Kenyon. Many people may form difterent opinions upon 
© that, ſome may think thoſe things very meritorious, which others 

i may think very criminal, and vice verſa. 

Mr. Attorney General. | will, to the beſt of my power, ſee 
 Fthat this trial goes on according to the law of the Country,—L 
| >cannot take Mr. Smith's opinion about the conduct of Mr. 
p Stone, the Jury are to judge upon fats as they are related ? 

* Mr. Erſkine. 1 do not feel myſelf extremely anxious about 
 Jit—and I am ſure the Attorney General makes this objeQon 
+ becauſe he honeſtly thinks it is a proper objeftion,—No man 
; who has been here, as I have during the courſe of this day, could 
© > doubt of that, if I had not various other means of knowing 
T it; but as Counſel for the Priſoner, I muſt ſtate my humble idea 
> upon the ſubjeCt ; and, how far I think conſiſtently with the law 
of England, (for conſiſtently with no other law can the queſ- 
|! tion be put here) that this queſtion may be put ;—there cer- 

[7 tainly are. many men of many minds; and I am not aſking Mr. 

; dmith his judgment, whether this was a criminal, an innocent, an 
> indifferent, or a ſuſpicious matter ; for, if I aſked him that, I 
L4 ſhould be then aſking that which it might be for your Lordſhip 
| or the Jury to ——_— but I am aſking what ſtruck his 

4 mind at the time, 

* Lord Kenyon, I do not know what kind of examination it 
Y may afterwards open for the Attorney General, it may warrant 
[4 him in aſking a great many queſtions, which I ſhould be very 
jo to have aſked in a Court of Juſtice; if we admit this, a 
= great deal may be aſked of any gentleman who comes here, re- 
Y lpeCting the bearing of all his political opinions. I do not mean 
þ to put this perſonally and invidiouſly of Mr. Smith ; but if a 
perſon of another deſcription were here—ſome perſons have had 
© opinions hoſtile to both the religious and civil eſtabliſhments of 
{the Country ; and thoſe perſons, if they have formed their opi- 
| niohs fairly, if they do not a&t upon them, if no overt acts are 
4 j Produced, between God and themſelves be it—no human judica- 
2 K ture 
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ture has a right to conſider of it. If this queſtion is to be aſke! 


a witneſs, whether he ſhould have held the conduct that he QF | 


if he had-thought it to have been improper ; that will lead p«.iþ | 


haps into-an enquiry of. every witneſs that comes here, what þ.; 
apinions of the affairs of-ſtate and religion are ? 

Mr. Erfeine. I have been led into error probably from ny 
late. practice, becauſe I was allowed to aſk ſimilar queſtion, 


Whether the witnefles would. have attended certain. Societies i 


they thought ſo-and ſo. I was fo long upon it, for a fortnig 
together, that I fell into theſe queſtions, having been. permitte, 
by a very high Court—ſome of the Judges who. now fit her, 
fat in that Court, 


Mt. Serjeant Adair, I believe | can venture to aſſert this wit 


confidence before one of the Judges now preſent, . that I ſhoult 
not have ſtated: too many, if I had ſaid fifty witnefſes. were aſk: 


if they would: have continued Members of the. Correſpondinſ 
Society if they had believed that Society to have illegal objeaſ 


mm view, | 
Lord Kenyon. That queſtion, for any thing L know to th 


contrary, might be properly aſked, but we are now at a va 


remote diſtance from that queſtion. 


My. Erſkine. In the courſe the cauſe is taking, I feel it ki 
my duty to inſiſt upon it; but I would ſuggeſt, that this gen-i 
teman is the Crown's witneſs, and for any thing that maſf 


appear to your Lordſhip and the Jury, the witneſs may be 
p-rſon implicated in the tranſa&ion, though we know Mr: 


Smith not to be ſo; but we muſt not Jook to the particuzÞ 
witneſs giving his teſtimony, for the obſervation would apply v| 


any witneſs; this might be an act ſuppoſed to be done by M:. 
Stone, conceiving he had ſome ſafety and advantage in making 1 
communication to A. which he would not. make to B. and 
| therefore I ſhould have thought (but I am correRed by the judy: 
ment of the Court, and I dow't mean to ſtruggle againſt it) th 


it might be material to colle&t, from the ſituation and charadt 


of . the witneſs, what was the reaſon that. he did not do thi 


which if a man had thought there was any thing criminal in wh 
he was hearing, he undoubtedly would have done, and 1 mig" 
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ut this queſtion to Mr. Smith at once—Why he did not give 
F:iformation to the Secretary of State of what he had heard from 
Mr. Stone ? 
3 Lord Kinyon. You may afk him why he did not communicate 
I to the Secretary of State ? 
$ Mr. Attorney General, | wiſh to ſtate what this leads to, I 
Frill ay I blame myſelf a little with reſpe& to ſome procecdings 
* Þluded to, for not having done what perhaps it was my duty to 
Jo as Attorney General; but where is this to end ? Suppole [ 
| Frere to ſtate to that gentleman (I am not ſaying a ſyllable that 
He fact would authorize me in this caſe) but ſuppoſe I were to 
ky to that gentleman, you have already faid that the gentleman 
It the bar told you ſuch and ſuch things ; I put that merely hypo- 
tically, which it has been already proved to the Jury, over and 
dver again, are not true; if you had then known that theſe 
tions were not true, what ſhould you have thought? Would 
ny Court permit me to aſk that queſtion ? 

| 3 Lord Kenyou. No, to be ſure. 
| 3 Mr. Fuftice Lawrence, 1 do not recolle& that point ſtated 
| 7 my brother Adair being particularly debated ; that thoſe que{- 
—_ aſked I dare fay, but one great enquiry there was, 

t was the object of thoſe ſeveral Societies ? it was only en- 
qQuiries whether ſuch and ſuch things were their object ; that is, 
her in the courſe of their attending upon thoſe Societies, 
y ever obſerved any thing which would lead to that? not 
ther it was their opinion that it was legal or not? We 
from Mr. Smith the converſation between him and Mr. 
Rone, that Mr. Stone put the queſtion to him without any ins 
mnCtion of ſecrecy, or any confidence, 


William Smith, Eſq. ; 
Re-examined by Mr. Attorney General, 
© 72. I preſume whatever anſwers you have given to the queſtions, 
| efled by my learned friend, you mean now to ſtate to this 


Py, that you gave, in anfwer to the queſtions I had the hongur 


LE addreſs to you, what you knew upon the ſubject ? 
F274. 1 did. 


K 2 Richard 
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Richard Brinſley Sheridan, Eſq. (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Law. 


2. Do you remember Mr. William Stone's applying to yo 


ſome time in the month of March, 1794, and communicating y 
you any thing reſpeing an American gentleman, ſtated to ha; 
arrived about that time ? 


A. Yes. 


9. Will you have the goodneſs to relate what he ſtated upy 


that occaſion ? 


A. It was very ſoon afterwards, I believe, that I | Oe 


the whole of the converfation, in writing, which was del. 


Mr. Law. We cannot refer to that, we muſt take it trorff 


your prefent memory ? 

F. That would be more likely to be a more corre& ſtat. 
ment—T recolle& perfetly well Mr. Wilſon, a gentlemn 
whom I know, writing to me, from the Whig Club I thin 
his Ietter was dated, ſtating that he wiſhed to call upon me ? 


2. We cannot go into the contents of this letter ; you vil 


ſtate what Mr, Stone ſaid when he came to you ? 


A. 1 was going to ſtate the occaſion of my ſeeing Mr. Stor:Þ 


In conſequence of fome letter I expe&ed to have met my Ion 


Lauderdale and Colonel Maitland at my houſe, to meet fon: 


gentleman that Mr. Wilſon ſtated in his letter he would brinzÞ 
with him, who would communicate ſomething to me of in 
portance. I found in the morning that Lord Lauderdale an 
Colonel Maitland had called, I did not ſee them, and afterwar'F 
Mr. Wilſon introduced to me a gentleman, whom he name 
then as Mr. Stone. I thought at the time that I had never (8 
Mr. Stone before. I underſtood afterwards that I had 8 


- ONCE IN company with him at dinner—he ſtated him to be :" 
brother of Mr. Stone, whom I had knowledge of, and who v: 
then at Paris, and that he was defirous of communicating fo! 
thing to me, to have my opinion upon it, which he, Mr. >! 


thought would give him an opportunity of doing a very ell: 


ſervice to the Government, and to his County, Either 
Will 


= (- "£33 *) 
AVilſon, or Mr. Stone, then informed me that they had already 
at the coffee-houſe Lord Lauderdale and Colonel Maitland, 
And that they had communicated to them that which Mr. Stone 
Sriſhed to communicate to me. Mr. Stone then opened the 
Suſineſs, by ſaying that he wiſhed to have my opinion upon 
Tome line of coududt which he propoſed to purſue, in which he 
donceived he might be of very great public benefit, or ſome 
Fords to that effect. I underſtood him to be repeating to me 
| Fvhat he had already communicated to Lord Lauderdale and 
Tolone! Maitland; that he had frequent communications from 
his brother in Paris, whom he reminded me of being a perſon 
| J was acquainted with ; that he underſtood from thoſe commu. 
| Hications that the idea of attempting an invaſion in this Country 
$25 certainly a plan ſeriouſly and peremptorily reſolved upon by 
te executive Government in France. Mr. Stone then ſtated, 
Þcaking of it as if from the information he had received from his 
$rother, that this idea was adopted, and likely to be purſued, 
Bpon an opinion which he himſelf conceived to be very ill 
Frounded of the general ſtate of the public mind, and the preva- 
&nce of general diſcontent in this Country. He then proceeded 
Þ ſtate, that the ſervice which he thought he could effect would 
Pf by being the means through this circuitous channel of com- 
# Hunication—l did not underſtand from him what the mode of 
| | 5 communicating with his brother was, but he ſtated generally 
| Hat he had a mean of communicating with his brother, that that 
| gommunication was likely afterwards to reach the Government 
KF & France, and that the ſervice he could be of, would be unde- 
Eiving thoſe who had the power in France, through his brother, 
{& pon this ſubject, and by being the means of communicating 
$ them the real ſtate of the Country, and convincing them how 
Mtle could be expected of any thing like aſſiſtance or co-opera- 
& $on from any deſcription of men whatever in this Country ; 
Bat he conceived and hoped that the conſequence might be 
# $*'r abandoning a proje& evidently taken up upon falſe in- 
& Frmation, Mr, Stone then ſtated, that in order to effe& this 
Proſe, he had endeavoured to collect the opinions of ſeveral 
& E"t!cmen, political charaers in this Country, whoſe opinions 
f K 3 he 
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de thought would be of authority ſufficient to advance kis objea, 


that for this purpoſe he had had interviews with different pen. 


tlemen; he named Mr, Smith, and I think one or two more, 
Whoſe names I do not now recolle&; he named ſome gentlema 


conneQted with Adminiftration—if the Counſel will remind n 
of the NAMCo—__m— 


Mr. Law, Upon the croſs-examination, if the RI know 


the circumſtance, they will mention it. 


Ar. Sheridan, It was a circumſtance that gave an impreſſia}, 
to my mind of the fairneſs of his proceedings z that he was nc þ 


collecting opinions merely from one deſcription of politicians inÞþ * 


this Country. He then mentioned his having communicate 


with a gentleman who' was a member of Parliament, and | 


imagine he direAly named Mr. Vaughan, but I cannot be pol. 


tive, He then ſaid that this gentleman had put his ſentiments 


upon a fort of caſe which I underſtood he had put to him in th 


manger he had to me, in writing ; he produced a paper, which 
| think he aid was in the hand-writing of Mr. Vaughan, which 


he ſhewed me; he began reading the paper, This paper ſeem 
to be a ſtatement which very much agreed with the introduction ſþ 
made by Mr, Stone, namely, that any project of an invaliuſ 
on the part of the enemy in this Country, with a hope df 


finding any countenance from any deſcription of men in the: 


Country whatever 


Lord Kenyon, I cannot take the contents of the paper, we 
have had the paper read, 


Mr. Sheridan, Before Mr, Stone had gone through the rea 
ing the paper, I deſired him to ſtop; I ſaid I thought the whoitÞ 


a communication of things that I did not like to interferc, « 


meddle with at all; that. I thought him indiſcrete, and ve!) | 
likely to be impoſed upon by the perſon wha was the channe Þ 
| of communication. between him and his brother, and whom 


had ſtated to me to be an American gentleman. I ſaid | hi 
always made it, a rule not ta enter into any converſation of thi 


kind under the thgn, circumſtances with any perſon, and p*F 
litely. begged he would; excuſe my liſtening any further, Mr, Ston'Þ 


aid he did not take that ill at, all, but. ſeemed inclined. to a2 
| raine 
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upon the ſubjea, and to endeavour to convince me, of 
I muſt ſay, he ſeemed very much imprefled with himfelt, 
t he was doing a meritorious act, and I remember particu- 


| | irly his ſaying, that though he agreed with the repreſentation 


Batcd in that paper, that any attempt at an invaſion was per- 
& ly futile, and could not be produQive of any ſerious conſe-. 
Kuence, yet that it would be a very great evil, and if the miſ- 
Ehief could be repreſented by a true deſcription of the ſtate of 


| his Country, he thought he was doing a great public ſervice. 
7 waved any further communications with Mr. Stone upon the 


; bjet, and particularly obſerved to him, that whoever this 
American gentleman was, he muſt be ſure that all his motions 


| Fcre watched in this Country ; that he certainly could have 


> correſpandence with his brother that was not obſerved, and 
dither intercepted or known in this Country, and that if | were 
®Þ the ſituation of Mr, Dundas, I ſhould think it my duty, 
Sircumſtanced as Mr, Stone was in Paris, that there ſhould 
hc no communication between him and any perſon in this 
ountry, without my gaining a knowledge of that commu- 

cation. 

$ Mr, Law, You told him you believed Mr, Dundas wou!d 
Þink it his duty, that circumſtanced as Mr, Stone was in Paris, 


| Þþat there ſhould be no communication between him and -any 


rſon in this cquntry, without his gaining a knawledye of that 


KF @mmunication ? 


2 4. I belieye I ſajd I had been Under Secretary of State once, 


| d ſhould have thaught that my duty,—Mr, Stone ſeemed to 


mit that that would probably be the caſe, but he was not. 


© Bcmed at any ſuch idea, far that he ſtill conceived he was doing 


beneficial aCtion to the Government and to the > Country, and ] 


niderſtood from him——— 


[3 Mr. Law, Be ſo good as ſtate what his wards were? 
L# 4. The gencral impreſtian upon ny mind was that the man 


tcd upon a conſcientious principle, his expreflians were ſuch as 


| g1ve me that unprefion, 
{3 2. Was there any thing faid about this American gentleman 
LC Channel of peace ? 


K4 A. 1 
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4. 1 think in the introduQtion of it he was mentioned a: : 


perſon, who, if there was any diſpoſition in any parties in thi 


Country to conciliation with France, might be the channel 
ſuch communication. 

DB. Do I underſtand you right, that Mr. Stone repreſente! 
this perſon who was come over under the name of an America 
gentleman, as an authoriſed channel of communication on th: 
ſubje& of peace ? 

A. Oh, no. 

©. But as a perſon through Wok; if there was any diſpoſition, 
the communication might be made ? 

A. Yes—upon the whole I ſaid as he appeared to mean to & 
good, that I thought the beſt way would be for him to make 
ſome communication to Mr. Dundas—he appeared to heſitate, 
but I think he ſeemed to ſay that he had had ſome communica. 
tion with ſome of his Majeſty's Miniſters. 


©, I underſtand you to have recommended very properly t» 


him, to make a communication upon the ſubje& to Mr. Dundz 


or ſome of his Majeſty's Miniſters, and that he intimated to you 


that he had had ſome communication with ſome of his Majcſty' 
Miniſters upon the ſubject? 

A. T do not know that it was upon that ſubjeR. 

2, Did you underſtand how long before it was that he ha! 
ſcen any of his Majeſty's Miniſters upon that or any oth 
ſubject ? 

A. I believe not, I ended the converſation rather abrupt}, 


and I believe I afterwards ſaid to Mr. Wilfon when I met hin, 


how could he come to me upon ſuch a fooliſh ſubject. 
£2. Had you the means of knowing whether upon you! 


advice he did make any communication to any of his Majeſty 


Miniſters ? 

A. After that I never had the leaſt opportunity of know"? 
the ſlighteſt thing whatever, reſpefting either of the Al: 
Stones. 

©, Then you had no reaſon ts know from Mr. Stone wheth: 


your advice was followed by him or not—he neither told you 0 
way or other ? 


Ir 
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UZ Sheridan, If your TR is whether I have had any 
er reaſon  — 
8 Mr. Law. Whether you had any reaſon to dior it ” any 
: mmunication with Mr. Stone ? 

A. Aﬀeer that I never had any communication with Mr. Sts, 
| never ſaw him afterwards. 


Richard Brinſley Sheridan, Eſq. 
bs Cro(s-examined by Mr. Serjeant Adair. 


3 9, You ſtated in the courſe of your examination, that Mr. 
Cone ſaid there was a gentleman connected with Government, to 
| whom he had made a ſimilar communication; ſhould you recol- 
| þ<t the name of that perſon if you were reminded of it ? 

2 4. I certainly ſhould. 

| | 9, Was it General Murray ? 

+ 4. General Murray certainly, 

9. General Murray, a Member of the Houſe of Commons ? 

q 4. Yes. 

Mr. Aitarney General. And although he mentioned General 
urray, I underſtand you that you adviſed him to make a com 
| punication to Mr, Dundas ? 

4 A. I did. 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Lauderdale (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Garros. 


2, Whether in the the month of March 1794 you had any 
@mmunication with Mr. William Stone the gentleman now at 
$e bar, upon the ſubject of the probability of an invaſion of this 
quntry by the forces of France ? 

ES 4. It is a conſiderable time ſince that period, and of courſe I 
Ennot be ſo accurate as I could be if I had liberty to refer to 
$c evidence which I gave within two months afterwards. 

? Mr. Garrow. That is a liberty which cannot be granted, and 
& Gare ſay your Lordſhip will not want it—you will ſtate as near 
|S you can recollect whether your Lordſhip had any communica- 
| Yo1! upon that ſubject ? 

| Z A. 1 cannot fay dire&ly upon that ſubje&t; the communication 


x | 5 I had 
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I had with him was upon an intimation being given to me by, 
gentleman that there was a perſon in this Country who þ 
believed 
D, Unleſs that communication was by Mr, Stone to ya, 
I am not permitted to aſk it, ſomething brought Mr. Stone u; 
your Lordſhip together ? 
A. Yes. ; 
2. You will have the goodneſs to ſtate what paſſed when thy - 
interview took place ? 14 
A. When that interview took place L think it was at Hud(g' 
Coffce Houſe in Bond Street, my brother Colonel Maitland and 


I] went not in conſequence of an appointment with Mr. Store 


to meet him there, but in conſequence of Mr. Sheridan i 
ſervant having told us that Mr, Stone was to have met us, ard iſ 
Mr. Sheridan had gone to that Coffee Houſe, | 

&, Will your Lordſhip have the goodneſs to ſtate as near}; 
as you can recollect what pafled when you met with him there! 


A. There was ſome general converſation upon the ſituation of I 


things in France, the particulars of which I cannot perfcdly 
recolle&t ; Mr, Stone ſoon pulled out of his pocket a paper which 


_ I think he himſelf read; he ſtated it, if I am not much miſtaken, 


to have been given him by Mr. Vaughan; I remember in the 
courſe of reading that paper my brother expreſſed his _— that 
Mr. Vaughan had given this paper. 

2. Your Lordſhip is ſpeaking of what paſled in the hearing 
of Mr, Stone ? 

A. Certainly ; my brother pointed out a particular paſſage, and 
aſked if Mr. Vaughan had wrote this; I think Mr. Stone faid 
that the ſubſtance of this was what he had received from Mr: 
Vaughan. 

©. Your Lordſhip did not collect that i it was the hand-writing 

of Mr. Vaughan, but the ſubſtance of what he bad received from 
Mr, Vaughan ? 

A. The impreſſion upon my recollection at this diſtance of 
time, is that it was the ſubſtance of what he had received from 
Mr. Vaughan; z there was ſome converſation I think upon that 

| particulu 
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&rticular paſſage in the paper ; ſhortly afterwards Mr, Wilſon 
& 1 miſtake not came into the Coffee-houſe, and there was again 
ne general converiation, and we left the raom. 
2 2. Cap you recollect the ſubject matter of the paſſage to 
Shich Colonel Maitland your brother made qgbjection ? 
3 A. I think I ſhould not recollect it. 
| ; 2, Do you think you ſhould if you were to ſee the paper ? 
> A. I think I ſhould not—lI remember when I was before the 
Privy Council that I then thought 
| 2. We muſt not refer to that—your Lordſhip has no re- 
tollection by which you ſhould be able to know that paſlage ? 
| A. 1 do not think I ſhould. 
> 2, Did Mr, Stane in that converſation Rate that there was 
| as oentleman in this Country with whom he had communicated 
yo" that paper, or upan the ſubject of that paper? 
| 4. Mr. Stone's converſation led me to the fame concluſion, 
| ", [ had heard there was an American gentleman in this Coun- 
by | 
> 2. What was the obje&t of that American gentleman's 
viſion here, as repreſented by Mr, Stane ? 
| 4. Mr, Stone did not give me any ground upan which I could 
a any thing particular relative to the miſſion of that American 
pentlemap certainly—lI found myſelf amazingly deceived becauſe 
þ 4 did not think he gave me ground to ſuppole that this American 
| pentleman had. powers, ſuch as I went there in expeCtion that 
| he poſſeſſed ; for I could gather fram Mr. Stone's converſation 
P ſpecifig power whatever, 
' Q, L underſtood you to fay you found yourſelf diſappointed, 
| Ln Mr, Stane when you ſaw him gave you no reaſon to 
: believe that this American gentleman had powers ſuch as you 
| ent there in expectation that he poſſeſſed, as you could gather 
| from Mr, Stone's converſation na ſpecific power whatever ? 
| 4. Then you aſſume this, that becauſe I did not feel myſelf 
| ſatisfied that he had one particular miſſion in this Country, that 
| therefore L muſt infer from his converſation. that be had another ; 
F '0n the Foptraryy 1 received no impreſſion whatever from his 
| | converſation 
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converfation of what the particular miſſion of the Americy 
gentleman was in this Country. 


9. Your Lordſhip miſconceives me—do you recollect wheth, 


any repreſentation took place from Mr. Stone of what ti; 
American gentleman was doing here? | 

A. No, on the contrary my impreſſion was that there was; 
ſort of indefiniteneſs that did not ſuit with the purpoſe I can; 
there for. 


©. I believe your brother the Colonel wrote to Mr. Stoy 


upon this ſubject ? 


A. I believe Mr. Stone never received any letter from ny 


brother nor from me—lI certainly know that there was a letic 
wrote, but I cannot ſay diſtinctly whether it was the letter of m; 
brother or myſelf; 1 believe I wrote the letter, it was writ 
under this circumſtance, if you wiſh me to ſtate it 


©. Did your Lordſhip, otherwiſe than by a letter which wa 


written and not ſent, communicate to Mr. Stone any advice a 


to the conduct which he ſhould hold reſpecting the AmericuſF* 


gentleman or the paper he had ſhewn you ? 
A. I do not recollect. 


+ ©. Nor any opinion upon the propriety of what you ht 


heard? 


A. My brother, who was there with me, ſtarted an objection 
to the nature of the communication contained in that pape 


which we faw, and in which I certainly acquieſced. 
©. What was the nature of that objeCtion ? 


A. 'T hat the paper, from the gencral tendency of it, was net 
a paper which either my brother or I would have wiſhed to ha: 


received, or fanction with our authority. 


9. That was ſtated by the Colonel with your Lordſhip's a 


probation ? 

A. Not in ſpecific terms; but that was eaſy to be collect 
from the general remarks upon the ſpecific paſlage. 

D. Your brother, Colonel Maitland, is now abroad ? 


A. The laſt letter I had from him was on the 13th of Januar 


off Cork in Ireland, 


9. os 
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FE 9. He is abroad upon the public ſervice IE Tin? 

FS A. He is. 

9. Should your Lordſhip know that paper again it you were 

* fe it ? 

$ 4 I ſhould think ſo:—but I am inaccurate in ſaying I ſhould 

now the paper ; becauſe, having ſeen two papers with different 

haragraphs, I ſhould not at preſent be able to ſay which was 
e paper; I ſhould rather ſuſpect this (No. 11*) to be the 


| apcr. 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Lauderdale, 
Croſs-examined by Ar. Erſkine. 


| 3 9. I need hardly aſk whether all or any of this communica- 
fon which you have ſtated was made at all as a ſecret, or any 
FRonfidence enjoined, that you ſhould not mention that this 
American gentleman was in England, or was it common con- 
FFcrſation ? | 
+ 4. It was not communicated in confidence. ——1I have been 
fummoned alſo on the part of Mr. Stone; I wiſh to be ex- 
{mined now, if the gentlemen have any thing to aſk me. 
Mr. Erſkine. I believe we have not. 


Examined by Mr. Law. 


{7 ©, Do you remember having any converſation with Mr. 
© Ftone, in the ſpring of the year 1794, ipovung his brother at 
{Paris ? 
2 4. I do. 
4 2. Do you recolle& his mentioning any perſon who had lately 
-Fome over from that brother at Paris ? 
A. Yes; that a gentleman had come over from "WE and 
brought him news of his brother. 
| B Did he tell you whether that gentleman had been making 
uy, and what fort of, enquiries ? 
© Hr. Erftine, What did he fay ? 
+ Mr. Towgaed, 1 will ſtate what he ſaid. —Mr. Stone called 
| pon me one day, and told me that a perſon had lately come 
£ 4 from 


John Towgood, Eſq. (ſworn) 
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fron Paris, and had brourht hiny news of his brother ; and t, 
this perſon had been aſking him reſpecting the ſtate of partic | 
this Country, and how it waY likely that the people would ) 
affected towards the French in caſe of an invaſion, Mr. Stony 
then ſaid words to this effect :=that in ſhort it was an oppc.ſÞ + 
tunity of doing govd to the Country, He ſtated it to behiff 
opinion, that, in caſe of ſuch an attempt, whatever difference «| 
opinion there might be on other ſubjects, there would be br 
one opinion as to reſiſting any ſuch attempt : he further ſag" 
he thought it would be doing good, if this opinion ſhould 
forwarded to his brother in France by this American gentlena 

©. You are ſure he always fpoke' of him as an Amciicaſf 
gentleman, 

A. Yes; an American gentleman. | 
&. Did you'give/him any advice as to en fo hold ay 
communication- with this gentleman ? | 

A. I bulicve 1 might fay in converſation that it was certainh| 
a delicate ſubject to converſe aboutz in which Mr, Stone acquiif * 
eſced ; and faid, that he had not, nor ſhould he do any thing thi | 
could implicate him in any difficulty, or words to that effect * 
Mr. Stone then read a paper, exprefling thoſe ſeatiments that | 
have juſt ſtated : he further ſaid, that he had mentioned it t) 
ſome perfons of conſequence; among others; I think he men-i 
tioned Lord Lauderdale, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Smith, Mr. V aughas, 
and Colonel Maitland; and the reaſon he pave for it was, thit 
he thought it would be doing more-good that that opinion ſhoull 
go ſanctioned by thoſe names, than if it went merely as his omþ 
opinion.— That, to the beſt of my recolle&tion, was the who 
of the firſt converſation. I] ſaw Mr. Stone ſome days afterwat6, 
when he told me that he had delivered a paper to the American 
gentleman, ſtrongly exprefling the ſentiments I have juſt men- 
tioned; and he exprefſed himſelf much fatisfied that, by con-j 
fiderable pains and trouble, he had done- what he conceived 2 
eſlential good to his Country, by preventing the attempt of IF 
invaſion, if ſuch had cver been in contemplation. | 


2: Had you any converſation with him about an invaſion oi 
Ireland? 


4. No. if 
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3 4. None. 
9. Did he tell you what was become afterwards of the Ame. 
' an gentleman ! ? 
A. No, I never heard any more of the matter, 
I 2. Then you did not know from him whether the American 
Sentleman was gone: to Ireland or no, or what he was gone 
out ? 
L { 1 know nothing more than I have fiatod, 
y 2. Do you happen to know whether Mr. Vaughan is in 
is Kingdom ? 
$ 4. I only know from report. 
| | 9. You have not ſeen him abroad ? 
} A. I have not. 
| 7 9. For how many months have you ceaſed to ſee him in 
{ Kondon ? 
| | 4. I have not ſeen him for a year and a half. 
| John Towgood, Bſq. 
F * Croſs-examined by Ar. Serjeant Adair. 
F 1 9. Were you acquainted with Mr. Vaughan ? 
44 Certainly—much acquainted with him. 
| G 9. Have you ever ſeen him write ? 
I [ have, 
9. Be fo good as look at that paper (Ns. 11*)—Do you 
q that paper is his hand-writing ? 
| - I 4. I cannot ſwear to: it. 
1.9. What do you think ? 
#4. | ſhould think not, as far as I can judge. nl rally do net 


© Wow enough of his hand to ſpeak. 


32, The firſt page in particular ? 

#4. Some words appear to me to be like the character of Mr. 
Rughan's hand-writing. 

72 Ido not aſk you to ſpeak with certainty, but if you can 
m any belief about it ? 


4 I ſhould rather believe it was his hand-writing, than that 
W is not, 


42. We are ſpeaking of Mr. Vaughan the member of the 
[ui of Commons ? | | 
= A. Yes. 
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A. Yes. 
Mr. Garrow. Look at the other parts of it—are they 1:8 
Stone's hand-writing ? 
A. I apprehend they are. 
9. I underſtood you to ſay at firſt that you were rektherk 
clined to think that was not Mr. Vaughan's hand-writing ? 
A. At the firſt bluſh of it. 
&. But what is the inclination of your opinion ? | 
A. It I was to ſay one way or the other, I ſhould rather { 6 
that it was. 
Mr. Serjeant Adair. How _— have you known 4. 
Stone ? 
A. I have known him many years. 
2. Ten or twelve years? 
A. I think I was at ſchool with him. 
D. Have you known him pretty well ? 
A. IT have known him well. 
©. What did you conceive to be his character, as a 


A. I never heard him expreſs any difloyal ſentiment throuFp 
the whole courſe of my acquaintance with him : I believe i. 
to be a friend to Reform, but a friend to the Conſtitution, 


. - 


Samuel Regers, Eſq. (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Attorney General, 


D. You know Mr. William Stone? 

A. Yes. | b 

9. Do you know Mr. Hurford Stone ? F 

A. I have known him many years. 

©. Do you recolle& having any converſation—and nf: you of 
be to good as ſtate to my Lord and the Jury what converl-U 
you had with Mr. William Stone relative to an invation of 1 
Country? _ 

A. He met me, I think it was in the mak of March, 1 
In the {treet; he ſtopped me to mention the receipt of a letter! {0 
his brother at Paris, on the arrival of a gentleman, who wit 
particularly to collect the ſentiments of the people of tis 0 
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&y with reſpeR to a French invaſion.—Qur converſation went 
LScry lictle further, for it was in the ſtreet. 
ES 2. Do you recollet what you ſaid to him, if you ſaid any 
hing ? 
4 I recolle& that I rather declined the converſation. 
9. I aſk you, not what you declined or did not decline, but 
&-hat you ſaid to him, if you faid any thing f? 
+ A. I was in a hurry, and I believe all I ſaid was to decline 
Fe converſation. = 
# 2. State in what language you did decline that converſation ? 
* A. I faid that I had no wiſh to take any part whatever 
E $n any political tranſaQtions at that time, it was a time of general 
alarm, and I wiſhed to ſhun even the ſhadow of an imputation, 
35 I knew that when the minds of men were agitated, as I 
thought they then were, that the moſt innocent intentions were 
*%h to miſconſtruion. 
{> 2. Did he inform you who the perſon was ? 
2 4. No, he did not; I only learned that it was a gentleman 
\&rrived from Paris ; I ſpeak from recollefion. 
# 2. Did he inform you what gentleman he was ? 
Þ# 4. I do not recolle& that he did. 
2? 2. Did he ever call upon you after you had declined this 
| Qonverſation ? | 
{2 4. He did call upon me a ow days after; and he read to me 
{& paper, which I underſtood to be written by ſomebody elſe, but 
; ma ſay who; and which went to ſhew, as far as I can 
colle&, that the Engliſh Nation, however they might differ 
{Sn0ng themſelves, would unite to repel an invaſion. 
# 9. After you had declined a converſation upon this ſubjeR, 
F Fon motives of diſcretion, Mr. Stone called upon you and 
Po ved you this paper ? 
$ 4. He told me in the ſtreet he ſhould call upon me. | 
'T Had you any further converſation with him at any time 
4 Wo" this ſubject ? 
8 4. He mentioned at that time that he thought he ſhould do 
W+ duty, if, by ſtating what he believed to be true, he could 
= the Cuuntry from an invaſion. 


L 2. Did 


C 
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9. Did he ever tell. you where this gentleman* went to af. 
wards ? 

A. I never had any further converſation with him upon t: 
ſubject. 

2. He never came to conſult you about what this gentlem.- 
was doing any where but in England ?. 

A. No; I believe I never met him again. 


Samuel Rogers, Eſq. 
Crofs-examined by Mr. Erſkine. 

©. Mr. Stone meeting you accidentally in the ſtreet, con. 
municated this to you ? 

A. In the open ſtreet. 

2. Not with any ſecrecy ? 

A. By no means. 

2. And you might have told it me if I had happened to hu; 
met you five minutes afterwards ? ; 

A. Very likely. 

\ 2, Have you had any acquaintance with Mr. Stone ? 

* Z. I have met him frequently for many years. 

D. What is his character with reſpect to loyalty to his Kin: 
and regard to his Country ? 

A. I had always an opinion that in that reſpe& he was a ver; 
well-meaning man. 


Evan Nepean, Eſq. (ſworn.) 
Examined by Mr. Law. 
©. From whom had you thoſe papers which you have in yout 
hand ? 
A. I have no doubt that I mpatond theſe papers from my Loi 
Grenville, 


©. You were, I believe, at that time Under " a 


State? 
A, I was Under Secretary to Mr. Dundas. 


The Right Honourable Lord Grenville, ( ſworn. ) 
Examined by Mr. Attorney General. 
(Shewn the letter produced by Mr. Nepean.) 


2; Did your ET deliver theſe papers to Mr, Nepon 
A. 
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* / 1 cannot ſay with abſolute certainty that they were theſe 

$:ners. I remember delivering to Mr. Nepean letters which 

I had not read. 

; 2, Were thoſe letters, you delivered to Mr. Nepean, tranſ(- 

&:itted to you in your official ſituation as Secretary of State ? 

1. To the beſt of my recollection they were. 

Mr. Attorney General, (to Mr. Nepean.) Are ny the let- 
| tr Lord Grenville delivered to you ? 

Ur. Nepean. I have no doubt they are; I did not mark 
them. 
' Lord Kenyon. (to Lord Grenville.) Did theſe letters come to 
you in any confidential way ? 

Lord Grenville, They came to me in a confidential way which 
dught not to be diſcovered—l have reaſon to believe that they 
came from abroad; I cannot ſtate that with abſolute certainty, 
bp | have reaſon to believe it. 
| 9. (to Mr. Walſh.) Look at thoſe letters produced by Mr. 
| Nepean, whoſe hand-writing are they ? 
| A. I believe them to be Mr. Jackſon's idarriing. 
> Mr. Serjeant Adair. 1 am at a loſs, my Lord, to conceive 
| uy0n what principle, or rule of evidence, it is that my friend 
E bfters theſe Jetters to the Court, upon the preſent inditment 
Eayzainſt Mr, Stone, from the very ſtatement that we have heard 
of what they are; I am favoured alſo with copies, by the indul- 
Lpence of the proſecutor. Theſe are letters of which not only 
thre is no evidence, that they ever came direaly or indirectly 
*7 the hand or knowledge of Mr. Stone; but of which the 
Eirect contrary is immediately preſumed by the manner in which 
Whey are produced ; they are letters ſaid to be written by Mr. 
eJ-ckſon, probably written by Mr. Jackſon, tranſmitted by him 
pb: '0ad, not through Mr. Stone, and of the contents of which 
| a: ſuch, it is impoſſible that Mr. Stone ever could have 
ban knowledge—I therefore conceive, the queſtion being 
now upon a charze againſt Mr. Stone, founded upon. an 
Þp!'yzrion that he acted with a knowledge of the views 
% Mr. Jackſon, and that he co-operated in thoſe a&ts, it is im- 
ſpoſible that any thing written, any thing ſaid, any thing 
L 2 done 
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done by Mr. . Jackſon, that is not proved to have come to t 
knowledge of Mr. Stone, can be in any degree evidence | 
implicate Mr. Stone, in the guilt of Mr. Jackſon, whate« 
that may be, it is not looſely to enter into any queſtion « 
the contents of thoſe letters, whether they do ſhew any dev: 
of guilt in Mr, Jackſon, whether they diſcloſe what \|: 
Jackſon's views in ſending thoſe letters were, becauſe ; 
1S admitted in the mode in which theſe letters are produce; 
tat, in fat, they never did come to the knowledge of \|: 
Stone. I confeſs, therefore, I am extremely at a loſs to knus 
upon what ground of evidence it is that they are offered. 


Lord Kenyon. The Attorney General will be ſo good as op: 


this. | 
Mr. Attorney General. 1 confefs I am extremely ſurpriz: 
at this objeRtion—the objection is taken upon this ground, thi 


becauſe theſe papers are not proved to have been ſeen by \[: 
Stone, that, therefore, in an indictment where the overt-at |: 


a conſpiracy, they are not evidence to go to the Jury. Nov 


the indictment charges, that Mr. Stone conſpired with MI: 
Jackſon, and others, to ſend intelligence, among other thing; 
with reſpect to the ſtate of affairs in this Country : I put out « 
the queſtion at preſent guo animo, he did it, becauſe that is ti 


go to the Jury by and by. I offer theſe papers, not only as ti! 


evidence of an at done by Mr. Jackſon in furtherance of t:i 
conſpiracy, which Mr. Jackſon I have proved to have come to hin 
addreſſed by Mr. Hurford Stone, which Mr. Jackſon I hai: 
proved to you, was over and over again, introduced in the cor-i 
verſations of Mr. Stone with certain reſpeCtable gentlem-2i 
called here, but I offer it as evidence to ſhew that Mr. Stor 
communicated thoſe papers, which were put into his hands bi 
Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. Smith, to Mr. Jackſon ; and I pro: 
that by ſhewing that here is this paper in the hand-writing «i 


Mr. Jackſon; that paper that I am now going to offer, whic: 
though it comes from abroad is a paper which is a direc copy. 


. Mr. Setjeant Adair. 1 will ſave the Attorney Generil i 


trouble, if he reſts upon that ground; the ſecond letter whic 
contains a copy of that paper, I do not object to. 


3 
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* Mr. Attorney General. I will ſtate to your Lordſhip preſeitly 
Sy I conceive there is no colour of objeCtion to the other, 
3 Mr. Serjeant Adair. The letter containing the copy of this 
Þaper, I certainly cannot object to being read. 
* Lord Kenyon. If it contains a copy, I think we are bound to 
Feceive it upon this ground: it goes in confirmation of what was 
J:id by ſome of the witneſſes, that he had communicated Mr. 
' Dore $ letter, — T his 1s evidence corroborating the account 
given by the letter. 
Mr. Erſkine. But it does no more than that. 
| Mr. Garrow. We cannot permit that to be ſaid in this tage 
of the caule. 
* Mr. Attarney General, I did not mean to ſtate one word 
| Imore than was enough to introduce this paper ; your Lordſhip 
Ll underſtand me not to wave my right to ſtate that it docs 
Imore. Before the next letter is read, I will read two or three 
* other letters found in the polleſkon of Mr, William Stone, 
| Fad which are letters addreſſed to him fram Jahn Hurfurd Stane 


'from Paris, while Mr. Jackſon was in England and Ireland, 


, 


{Vo. 33, read.] 


« London, 18h March, 94. 
« My Good Friend, ; 
« Leſt a duplicate of the incloſed papers may not have reached 


x | 


| '* your brother at Hambourg, 

« Excluſive of poſitive information of the temper of the 
£2 Country, it may be known þy people at a diſtance, by the 
3 following ſigns; There are na petitions againſt the war. 
| F There are courtly verdicts given by juries with few excep- 
F tions. There are no mpbs, tho* much diſtreſs, There is 


1 
| 


| | « much readineſs to enliſt as ſoldiers. There is much quictneſs 


: * in being impreſſed on the part of ſeamen. The votes of 
E | Parliament are nearly unanimous, although the Parliament 
| c has run through half its length, and the members ot the 
© Houſe of Co look to their re-eleftion. The ſtability 
= of Lord Chatham continues in defiance of all his neglects, and 
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12% you, I now tranſinit another copy. 1 writ laſt Tueſday to 


4 


(' 390 
« his incompetence to fill his office. Terror pervades 
« friends of liberty, who would ſoon ſhew a different app--;. 
& ance, were they countenanced by the majority of the prop). 
« The temper of England is in favour of the firſt French R:. 
« 'yolution, but not of the ſecond : however, on-the whol!:, | 
« ſhews ſymptoms of being adverſe to the preſent ſituation 
& the. war, not from diſliking its principles, but from ſce »» 
4 little. profit in it, at the ſame time that they think its mz: 
« gbject unattainable, namely, the overthrow of the prefer: 
« French ſyſtem. They would be more earneſt for peace, h:4 
« they ſuffered enough, or did they think the prefent Frenc 
« Government ſincerely diſpoſed to peace. There are may 
« perſons attached to the principles of the French Revolutic., 
« in England, if they are reckoned numerically, but they are 
©« nothing compared to the great maſs of the people who ze 
« jndiſpoſed to them, In Scotland the proportion of democrat; 
< is.increafing, but they are as yet but a ſmall minority. Ir: 


4 'land will. follow the democracy of Scotland, each of t!::: Þþ 
.« Countries wants only time to convince itſelf in its awn war, Þ 


 « butit will not be convinced by a French invaſion, If France 
« were to invade England, every man would turn out, fron 
« good-will or from fear, and the few who are diſcontent 
« would be quelled with eaſe, as the French citizens were by 
« Fayette, in the Champ de Mars, or the diſaffected lately by the 


« commiſſioners in Alſace. There could be but one line « i 


« condudt for Engliſhmen to purſue ſhould this Country be in- 
« yaded; they muſt defend it. War being but the means 0 
« attaining peace, and the well-meaning, among the ſubjects 1; 
« the confederates, being told that the French are fo vil: 
« pence, or aſk ſuch preliminaries, that it is in vain to trout will 
« them it would be highly uſeful if France declared, atter aij 
« new ſucceſles which ſhe may hereafter obtain, 
« Her averſion to conqueſt, 
_« Her diſpolition to peace, 
« Her deſire that other nations ſhould govern themſelves, 
« Her determination to change this ſyſtem, if the war again 


« her js continued; and it would be uſctul, alfo, if every conve: 
| « neat 
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« nient, opportunity were-taken of declaring, that her, preſent 


- 


-- 


- 


« 


government is revolutionary ; and that the conſtitution of June 
laſt, will be ated upon at the peace; and alſo if ſhe declared 
her regret at the neceſſity of uſtag harſh meaſures, and now 
and then. employed philanthropic language, which has an 
aſtoniſhing effe&t in pacifying the Englith, and, indeed, in 
pacifying Europe. It would tend much to conciliate the minds 
of the Engliſh were the Convention to decree the liberation 


: of all the Engliſhmen in a ..te of arreſt, unaccuſed of crimes, 


and reſtoring to them their property, at the ſame time allow- 


+ ing them to leave the Country, within a certain ſpace of time. 


It wo'd tend alſo much to create an averſion to the war, were 


- the Convention to decree the terms, on which only they 


would make peace. "This conduct would be magnanimous, 
and if they did not hold out terms extravagant, the people of 
this Country would not heſitate to ſpeak their averſion to the 
continuance of the war. 
« It would be very adviſcable to have copies of the more 
important decrees and reports lodged at Havre, or ſome other 
port, to be ſent over by ncutral veſſels, for the purpoſe of 
giving true information to the people here, which _y much 
want,” 
« Thus far the paper; and all I ſhall fay in favour of ity is, 
that it comes from a quarter of high authority. I go with the 
author in opinion, which you may tell your friends in Amſter- 
dam, or not, as you pleaſe, but I think, after the peruſal, you 
may be perfectly eaſy as to any attempts againſt our happy 
Conſtitution. Loyalty is the prevailing temper, and I truit 
in God, it will ſo continue to be. We have a miniſter as 
vigilant as Argus, he has a courier every three or four days 
irom thoſe furies at Paris, bringing all the information that 
can be gotten, What a ſtroke of excellent policy is this at a 
ume when theſe gentry think they take ſuch care to ſtop all 
communication ! 1 ſuppoſe ſome of the uſhers of their Afﬀſem- 
bly are in our intereſt ; I have heard that they have a coun- 
tryman of ours attached to their Convention, if ſo, I am 
"" happy to hear he till reſolves what ought to characterize 
L 4 « every 


; 
i 
LU 
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« every Engliſhman, a love of the co of his nath, if 

« foil.-I will now endeavour to fatisfy you on another ſubjeg, 

« Not truſting to my own opinion, I deſired a friend of mins, 

« a rcal royaliſt, who has much intercourſe with the firſt friens; 

« of the King and Conſtitution, to procure, for me, the ſenti. 

« ments of one of them. He writ to him for the purpoke, an{ 
© the following is a copy of his anſwer : 

« Dear Sir, 

&« I was a good deal ſurpriſed the other day at the degree 

« credit which you appeared to give to the rumours of a Frenc iſ 

« invaſion ; but as I know many are of your opinion, and many 

«& more affect to be fo, I feel deſirous of ſtating to you the reaſo:s iſ 

« why I cannot but diſregard ſuch apprehenſions. 

« In the firſt place, nothing appears to me more cle: 

« than that thoſe who are now at the head of affairs in France, 

«& are too wiſe to make ſuch an attempt, without a prol- 

« pet of ſome advantage adequate to the riſque which mu 

« be incurred by both the army and the fleet, employed in the 

« ſervice: and this advantage, I ſhould think, muſt be ſome- 

« thing more than the burning a few towns and villages, (fup- 

| « poling that to be accompliſhed) or the creation of a tempo- 

; « raryalarm. From general hiſtory too, and yet, more ſtrony]z, 

« from their own recent experience, muſt they be aware of th: 

« difhculty of an hoſtile army's making any laſting impreſſion on 

« a people unwilling to receive them, as eſpecially on an iſlan! 

« in poſſeſſion of a ſuperior navy, and which can at any time 

« call other fleets to its affiſtance. If all this be truce, it |: 

&« ſcarcely reaſonable to expe ſuch attempt, unleſs the F renc 

© flatter themſelves with the hope of co-operation on this: fic?; 

«K anexpectation, as far as I am able to judge, ſtill lefs likely t 

« be realized than even that of ſucceſs without it.— I hat nun- 

« bers here are diſguſted with the war, I have na reaſon "i 

« doubt ; but no ſymptoms have already appeared of any gents 

« diſapprobation of Government; on the contrary, Minift" 

« ſeem to have been ſucceſsful in railing a ſtrong ſpirit of attac:- 

« ment to every branch ; I might almoſt ſay, to every abu: 0 

« the Conſtitution, Nor do 1 think it poſlible for any ma" 
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# who impartially views the ſtate of things and of parties in this 
Country, to expect any other effeX from an invaſion than an 
$ :|moſt univerſal riſing of the people to defend themſelves 
| againſt an attempt which they would conſider as levelled «t 
$ their Confti:ution and Liberty; and they would therefore 
# execrate and reſiſt, as much as the French did the Duke of 


'# Brunſwick's irruption. Much has been ſaid of the progreſs of 
'8 French principles here. If by this be meant no more than 
1 that at one time the opinion was rapidly ſpreading of the 


3 


| French Revolution having a favourable aſpect on the happincſs 


| . of Europe and of mankind, I firmly believe it : and I believe 


. alſo that a pretty general perſuaſion prevailed of the exiſtence 
£8 of ſuch abuſes in our own Government as required a reforma- 


| s tion ſpeedy and effeCtual; partly, however, from natural 


cauſes, and partly from artitices and want of better informa- 
| tion, I am convinced that theſe opinions have much decreaſed, 


'# both in force and in extent ; and that although the tide may 


® turn, yet that is not by an invaſion that ſucha revolution would 


|# be brought about. We ſhould only wrap our cloak tighter 


® around us, like the man in the ſtorm, and refule every ofter 
# of fraternity that came in ſo queſtionable a ſhape. Sincerely 


[ wiſhing for peace, and thinking that theſe rumours of an inva- 


| « ſion are induftriouſly circulated with the view of exaſperating 


{® the people, and of rendering them more in earneſt for the 


# war, I ſhould be very defirous of ſtating publicly in Parlia- 


# ment every idea I have here communicated to you, if I did not 


| # know that my general attachment to the cauſe of liberty, and 
LS the ſatisfaction I have repeatedly expreflcd at the overthrow 


$ of deſpotiſm in France, have rendered me to a very conſider- 
$ able degree obnoxious, and expoſe my ſentiments to miſre- 
$ preſentation of the moſt invidious kind,” ——Here is a letter 


£3 from a man of weight and abilities ; a man who perhaps, bet- 
LY ter than any other in this kingdom, knows the ſecret ſprings 
| , and views of our excellent Minitter, but unfortunately, from 
FS difference of opinion on the war and other matters, has 
US quitted him, T leave you, after impartial deliberation on the 
FS (£tter, to let it have the weight you think it deſerves. Com- 


«K municate 
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« municate with your Amfterdam friends, who are attaci,, 
« like yourſelf, to Order and good Government. -And if, :- 
he all, you ſtil] continue to think an inyaſton a matter productive 4 
&« the conſequences you apprehended, I will ſell out your proper: 
« as you ſeem inclined, and may direct me. TI only repreſen :; 
« you what I can collect from the beſt ſources in my power : th# 
« I give you as they come to me, and leave you to do as yy 
« plcaſe. We have emiſſaries here, or miſſionaries as I thin, 
« they call them ; but there is always ſomebody who gives ini: 
« mation of their ſetting out, with a particular deſcription of th.; 
« perſons and paſſports; ſo that, thank God, they are naturz.; 
« well watched, and prevented from doing miſchief. A rcp 
« prevailed the other day, that one had juft arrived. It is happ 
& for our Government that there are ſome among the Frenaiſ 
« themſelves well diſpoſed to it. They render great ſervice, | 
« making known every thing. Your friend here would und: 
« take to ſend every kind of print, and every new publication, i 
« Hambourg, if any man in the trade were there eſtabliſhed to 
« receive them. 'I here is only one Engliſh bookſeller, as thx 
« tell me here, at Hambourg, and he ſcarcely does any thing, i 
« all kinds of Mancheſter goods are ſent from Hambourg a 
« Germany ; ſo might prints, drawings, or any thing elſe tha 
« could find a fale. Inform me whether I am to ſpeak further 
« your friend on the ſubject. You need not direct your |ctt! 
« Lnclole it to Mr. Parkyns, 


« at Mrs. Brown' S, 
« Globe Tavern, 


« Hambourg. 

« He will give it me if I am there, or forward it. Look form! * 

« letter of laſt Tueſday. Remember me, my good Sir, to 

« common friend. May we ſoon again meet at the En:1. 
« houſe, Amſterdam, | 


« Yours truly.” 


. * Encloſed in a cover marked X .” 


C0083: 

| Mr. Attorney General. (to Lord Grenville.) Did your Lord- 
; 'n receive theſe two papers at the ſame time, which you gave to | 
Li:. Nepean ? 

$ 4. I cannot fay. 

> ©. By the ſame channel ? 

* 4. I cannot ſay that, with abſolute certainty. 

£14, Ne. 15, and Ne. 16, were preved by Mr. Maclcan, and 
* Mr. Lauzun, to have been OI in Mr. Stone's Ilouſe, at 


Old Ford.] 
a Fohn Holmes, proved them t to be Mr. Hu: for d Stone's hand= 
writing. 
| | [ No. 14, read.] 
| # « Near Sir, 


1 « | have received your letter, incloſing the note which I re- 
©S turn, as nothing is paid ; and, you muſt tell the partics to pay 
& into Pattiſons, the value which will be furthered.—/ have alfa 
@ ceived our American friend's letters; and, you muſt tell him, 
| that having given them to the proper people, he muſt in future 
& addreſs his friend Nicholas, and not me.—I hope you will pay 
« particular attention to what I have ſaid to you reſpecting Patti- 
. ſon, or we ſhall be much diſtreſſed. You will reccive a letter 
{® from Mr, Beref. reſpetting his ſucceſſion ; he has heard from 
|@ his brother-in-law, and there will be not much diftculty in the 
a arrangement, You muſt not write me, and tell our friends 
® 10t to write to us any more letters, on this, or any other 
£® ſubject juſt now, as an interruption will ſoon take place ; 
# only your ſervices by Pattiſon and Bourcard, will be felt. — 
F* You may tell Gillet, that there are three caſes gone for 
« him—tell Kippis, who will tell Cotter and Miſs that they 
muſt not write till they hear again from us.—We are all very 


| well, and in great haſte, 7 ſubſcribe _— with all __ 
i « to all cur American Brethren, Your's &c. 


© « 30th, March, 1794. « T. HURTFORD. 


{* © I ſhall write to you in a poſt or two again, excuſe haſte and 
brevity—tho? I ſhall hear from Bourcard. 


' Meſſrs. Lawrence and Co. Neg's. 


© * Rutland Place, Thames Street, London.” 


M 
t 
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[Ne. 16, read.] 
« Dear Sir, 

« This acknow'edges the receipt of the letter you mentions! 
<« which we had not heretofore reccived.—The caſe is, tNat the y:; 
« is ſometimes negligent, tho? letters of buſineſs are rarely int. 
« rupted.—I have nothing of moment to mention at pref, 
« only to beg you to pay particular attention to the account | 
« (ent you in my laſt, in which I fancy I omitted ſome article; 
<« there are ſeveral caſes ſent to your order, but I do not at t: 
« moment know how to deſignate them—you ſhall have it in» 
« next, unleſs you rccelve it previouſly by our agent; you w! 
« allo have the wine at length, tho' 1 have written to t: 
« contrary.—The laws renewed againſt the Foreigners, withs: 
« diſtinction, will drive moſt, if not all the Engliſh, who relic: 
« at Paris, to the cxtremeſt diſtreſs; there are no exceptions : 
% ſeems —We have advanced to ſome of them, but can « 
« no more.—] have not heard any tidings of the depoſit : 
« made to Barclay—I wiſh it were here, and in the ma: 


« ner; if you have not piven it to him, that I pointed out | 


« my laſt.—You will have reccived my note by Mrs. B 
« which ſhe promiſed to ſend to you.—It requires no particu. 


« anſwer—the chicf attention I with you to pay is to the war 
« I ſtated. —You will receive in good time the amounts—« 
« friends are Jeaving us alſo, ſome for Philadelphia, ſome 'i 


« Boſton, and a few for Hamburgh.—The accounts we re. 
« from you reſpetting the Houſe concerns, which our Aeris 
« friend has talk'd to you on, has given much ſatisfattion, tho' i! 


« hoped to have received ſomething more favaurable—tho' I leo 
<« this place you may direct to me as uſual, as I ſhall leave orde'W 


<« and, for the preſent conclude in great haſte, your's faithfully 
« I HURFORD. 


« P. 8. It rs ftrange that we hear nothing further of the "FF 


&« rival of Mr. I. an acquaintance from Boſton told me a fl 
« days ago, that his journey was retarded.—T he ſhipping buſin', 
« under conſideration, and you will hear from us.” 

« Meſſieurs Lawrence, and Co. Rutland 
« Place, Thames Street, London.” % 21ſt April, 1794 


{ Na, F * 
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[Ne. 15, read.] 
« Meſſicurs, 
« We reced your letter containing the paper which was 
nearly the ſame as we had ſcen printed here ſome weeks pre- 
vious. There is nothing that affects us in it ſo far as we 
can ſee, as we have no occaſion to put you or ourlelves to 
any inconvemence, if you regard with attention the letters 
you will have reced from us on the ſubject; if you do not, it 
is impoſſible to expreſs the inconvenience, and even wretch- 
edneſs to which we ſhall be ſubjeted. The pacquets you 


allude to have not yet been reced, and we know nit where 


they reſt. I have given all the information which I could on 


the ſubject, but do not chuſe to trouble myſelf too much. 
I wrote to you a poſt ſince, to deſire you not to write to me, 
as I did not know exactly where I ſhould be, and BY. not 
yet being returned from Switzerland. However, as you 
write with caution, you need not attend to it; but it 15 not 
neceſſary to write but when you have buſineſs to communi- 


['# cate. I attend to what you ſay with reſpect to Gillet, and 


am of his opinion, that it would be better to ſend the books 
inſtead of the ſheets, and that can be done by the Swils houſe 
I have mentioned to you. If my letter to PY. has been 
printed, ſend me, if you can, the paper; if not, I will fend 
you a copy—l ſhall ſend no more to him as you requeſt, We 


FF have ſent to your order to Hamburg 4 cafes, of which you 
F will ſoon receive the parlars; they are gone at length, aftcr 


a thouſand interruptions. As to the wine, I cannot yet par- 
ticularly inform you. You ment®. in a former letter the pay - 


# ment of 200]. to George Grieve; he h:s reccived part of 
* it from me, but he is very anxious to know by what means 
F it falls to him, as you have only mentioned the circumſtance 


without any detail, I find Wilſon 1s his moſt intimate friend 
—Let Wilſon therefore write him a line at the bottom of y*. 
letter, and tell W. that I am very angry with him tor not 
making me acquainted with him before. Do let your anſwer 
to this be very expeditious. I am concerned to ſee Barclay*s 

« biils 


<c 


cc 
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bills ſent back, thouzh thank God, as it happens, I had re:-- 
no valuc for them. If the Swiſs bills are returned, my cr: 
is totally gone, unleſs you adopt the method pointed out }; 
paying the money to the houſe. I did ſuppoſe that Smit}, 
money wou}d be refuſed, but you will receive it by }; 
(Short-hand charafters) Bingham's alſo will be paid yo, 
I attend to what vou tell mc as to money concerns, bt | 
muſt have a heart of marble to ſee around me fo much wa; 
without relieving it; and on the ſtrength of the payment | 
have advanced, but not a great deal. I wiſh the depoſit b 
Sir R. B. was arrived, as I want them. If you can ay; 
the means I pointed out, you necd not be in advance at :, 
as I would take care to forward the account ; your demand; 


« I know not if you have reced. Tatleton's money, which: 


« manufacture. This acct. muſt be I ſuppoſe agſt. me, but. 
« muſt not be charged with reſpe& to this affair out of any 
« the tranſactions here, it muſt be taken from the princip:. 
« in which caſe the intereſt muſt be diminiſhed. You ſe ! 


« have not ſaid any thing of bills that are not paid, ſuch *W 


« Turnbull's, which I fully expected, and Sabo and Lol 
« &c. not Dorſet's, nor even Bingham's, which will certai! 
« be given you, as he is a perſon of fortune, and has writts 


« fo that I think it cannot fail, as his friends are to make 


2 cc plicatius 
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| plication. You will receive to the amount of 2 or 3000 vols. 
# immediately, ſo that you will be very much in hand, but at 
C this time we periſh if we have not aſliftance—as it is im- 
1 poſſible to relate to you all the wants we undergo, You 
8 {ce I charge Buſh's bills as paid ; if unfortunately they ſho'd 
@ not, the only remedy is to take the money to the Swiſs houſe 
k mentioned, which I am ſure you will do, as it 1s not for the 
| account of any perſon in France. Greves's money give me 
['S alſo an account of as ſoon as poſſible. As to our American 
: friend, the account I gave was very ſatisfafory, and to myſelf 
C highly uſeful; but it is flrange that his relations hear nothing 
from him. I would rather that he did not write to me ſo much 
E in the ſubjeft ; tho) I ſhew them his letters, they are ſad blun- 
| derers on this head, This is a ſtorm that we are weathering, 
{E but thank God we are in good ſhelter, our only wants are thoſe 
$ 1 mentioned, to which you will, I am ſure, be attentive. I 
$ ſhall aſk no advance, for the profht will be ſufficient for any 
# cnterprize. If Buſh's bills be paid, I make 40 per cent. 
| The Dunkirk bills will be paid on certain conditions, but 1 
# cannot receive above half their value, and I am empowered 
C by your letter to do what I can with them. If you can buy 
LS ay more at a low rate, I would purchaſe them. I have re- 
LS plicd to all in your letter, except that which more relates to 
S our concern in America, and on that I cannot at preſent ſay | 
ES much, Our friend you tell me is gone to lreland—the buſi- 
$ n!ſs he ſpoke to you on is interrupted by this paper which you 
ſent (Short-hand characters) however it may produce very be- 
US neficial effefts. As 1 have written in great haſte, I write 
8 very incoherently, but you can make it out, I ſhall write 
KF & more frequent, but you need not anſwer but on buſineſs. We 
© have had terrible work here, but it is now paſt, I refer you to 
# the papers, | 
© We hear nothing further of Jefferſon's arrival. Some 
"WS of our friends are gone to Hambourg and Philadelphia. I 
WA hall remain ſome time longer. Incloſed is a letter to 
$ Rowan, You will hear ſoon on B—'s affairs, they take a 


« proſperous 
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« proſperous turn. We are all in good health, and remain p 
« Friends. 

« 8h April, 1792. « IT. HURFORD and C,: 

« 1 ſhall ſend a bill on Grey for 5ol. in my next, the 12! 
« I have ſent back.” 

« Meſſrs. Lawrence and Cz. Rutland Place, 
« Thames Street, London.” 


Ar. Garrow. From the internal evidence, mers muſt be ; 
miſtake in the date of this letter. 

Mr. Attorney General. There is only one: ſhort paſſage | 
this letter material. 

Lord Kenyon. I underſtand you that theſe three laſt letters ar 
not material as to making out your caſe, but as enabling you t 
lay a foundation for ſome material evidence. 

Mr. Attorney General. In theſe letters there are theſe paſſaz* 
—« The accounts we receive from you reſpeCting the Houſe co. 
cerns, which our American friend has talked to you on, has give: 
much fatisfacton, though they hoped to have received ſomethin; 
more favourable.” «© Tt is ſtrange that we hear nothing furti: 
of the arrival of Mr. I.” —< As to our American friend, ti 
account I gave was very ſatisfactory, and to myſelf highly uf 
ful ; but it is ſtrange that his relations hear nothing from hin.” 
— That is, his relations in France, Your Lordſhip has like 
wiſe had a letter of the 3oth of March, in which there is thi 
paſſage, which is, I apprehend, extremely ſtrong, © I have alh 
received our American friend's letters, and you muſt te]! hin 
that having given them to the proper prope, he muſt in futur 
addreſs his friend Nicholas, and not me.” — There is likewiſ: 1 
letter of the 15th of March, 1794, which I believe your Lordlhy 
has not been troubled with.—I am calling your Lordſhip's attenti! 
only to this ſingle fat ; that in the letter which was laſt 1: 
which was ſpoken to by Lord Grenville, Mr. Jackſon begins ' 
ſaying that « Duplicates had been written of the Letters.” 0 
theſe letters which are now read to your Lordſhip, Mr. Sto 
ſtates from Paris, © I have received a letter ſent by you” —thi" 
ſent by you the perſon to whom he addreſſes his letter—!s 


therefore, ſhews that the correſpondence was in faCt kept up, # 
tal? 
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&ike the liberty to ſubmit it was, between Mr. Jackſon, Mr, 


wk and his brother in Paris, during Mr. Jackſon's retidence 


| 


| 


| 


, 


| 


this Country. The letter which has been already read, timed 
Av illian Enots, contains, your Lordſhip will obſerve, a quota- 
Fon from one of thoſe letters which I have now been reading, 


þmely, that the letters had been received, and had been delivered 
20 the proper people z but in future they are to be directed to Ni- 
| mh and not to me—that 1s quoted in the letter of William 


'nots to Thomas Popkins in Ireland. 
4 Lord Kenyon, But then that does not alcertain what that letter 
yes ? 
i Mr. Attorney General. It is a verbatim copy of that, 
Lt Mr. Serjeant Adair. That letter is of the 8th of April, 


£3792. 
1 ir. Barlow. It is dated April, 1792; but that muſt be a 
| miſtake, becauſe there 1s in the letter an account of intereſt, 


om 1793, to 1794—* ditto to the firſt of April.” —— 
| Mr. Attorney General. I now proceed to offer in evidence, 
ſhe other letter of the 17th of March, 1794, which Mr. Nepean 
ated he received from Lord Grenville, and which his lordſhip 
| Rated had been communicated to him officially, "The ground 
E pon which I offer that letter is this—1I have already proved it to 
bc in the hand writing of Mr. Jackſon. I ſtate generally, becauſe 
I feel it difficult to ſtate particularly, but ſtate generally, and, in 


| = the evidence, your Lordſhip will give me credit for 


wing it accurately, that it is a letter pointing out the places in 


| Þhich an invaſion may be made in this Country—and it is a let- 


Etcr ſ:nt abroad by Mr. Jackſon, upon the 17th of March, 
£3794 — The queſtion between us is this—whether this letter can 


* read upon the trial of Mr. Stone—l conceive it to be per- 
&<tly clcar that it may, and upon theſe grounds.— The overt acts 


EFharged, your Lordſhips ſee, are a conſpiracy between Hurford 


tone, William Stone, and Jackſon, to give intelligence to the 


pFcmy, where they might invade this Country, and aſlifting each 


| $ther in procuring that intelligence, -I do not recapitul te all 
E#::t bas been already proved with reſpect to the connection be- 
pIwcen Mc. Jackſon, and Mr. Stone ; but I take it now that I am 
| | M Cil- 
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entitled to ſtate generally, that it has been proved beyond a do. 
to be the common object, both to communicate—(guo aniny | 
the thing to be conſidered afterwards—to communicate) int. 
ligerce to the enemy upon this ſubject; and I take it to be c<; 
bliſhed, that the intelligence which was procured by Williz 
Stone, was, in point of fat, communicated to Mr. Jacki, 
firſt, and by Mr. Jackſon afterwards, as is proved by Mr. Sto; 
converſation, and by the evidence of Lord Grenville—the 


take it to be extremely clear, that when you have once brouzif 


together perſons conſpiring for one common object; thi: 


whatever they do, with reference to the ſame end, 1s evidence toi 


admitted againſt both, ſubjeR always to the deciſion of the Ju, 
how far that evidence, which is admitted againſt both, ſhould 


taken to bear in its inference, and effe, azainſt the purticuaſif 


perſon.—I am ſure I need not put your Lordſhip in minds 
the caſe of a gentleman, now in the King's Bench, 1 me 
Mr. Bowes, who was indicted together with a Mr. Bows, 
an Attorney of Darlington, for conſpiring to run away wit 
Lady Strathmore ; in that caſe, which was tried before Mr. Juſte 
Buller, it was contended, that acts done by individuals upon tis 
record, in the abſence of each other, could not be given in cviden 
againſt perſons, who werc not preſent—but the Court rulcd s 
that cafe, that when you once prove, that they had a «s 


nexion with the conſpiracy, every act that any one did 1 tia 
conſpiracy, was evidence againſt cach, and that gentleman i 


to this moment, in the King's Bench under that ſentence— 
take leave alſo w ſtate, that this was ruled over, and over agal 
in the late State Trials, it was the baſis of the whole proceeding 
Mt. Fuſtice Ahhurſ/t. Have you any recollection of the 
of the Cock-lane Ghoſt, I rather belicyc, ſomething of the l.n 
kind was determined by Lord Mansfield ? | 

Mr. Attorney General. This has been ruled over, and of 


again, in Trials for High Treaſon.—The caſe your Lordlii 


mentions is older than my time in the profeſſion of wii 
I have the honour to be a member. —I remember my friend le 
ceſsfully contended on the late Trials for the admiſſion of 6 


lar evidence, and it was not only (o ruled in the late Trials 
HS 
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| Bizh Treaſon, but there was hardly one tittle of evidence that 


i Nd be givenon thole trials, unleſs this was the rule—when you 


&ice prove that perſons were in the ſame Society, having one 
wmMmon object, the evidence of the acts of each, was adinitted 
&2inſt all—the acts of the Britiſh Convention, for inſtance, were 
Limitted—the acts of perſons at Shcſheld, were admitted as 


@ridence of the acts of the Conſtitutional Society in London — 
he acts of the Corretponding Society were admitted againſt the 


onititutional Society, and the acts of the Conſtitutional Society 


FQinitted againſt the Correſponding Society—the acts of Watt at 


linburgh, were admitted the moment it was proved that they 
rere all embarked in one common object—now the queſtion 
re is, whether it has not been diſtinctly proved to your Lordſhip 
hus—that Mr. Jackſon came over here addreſſed to Mr. Stone, 
Sat Mr. Jackſon not only came over here addreſled to Mr. Stone, 
$ut that Mr. Stone and Mr. Jackſon were in habits of communica- 
$ons together while he was in this Country, upon this ſubje&t— 
nd it is further proved, that Mr. Jackſon and Mr. Stone continued 
cir correſpondence upon theſe ſubjects—that is proved in the 
Fay in which it is to go to the Jury, after Mr, Jackſon had left 
is Country—then I ſay, that ſtating this letter to contain the 

bltance, though diverſified in the manner of ſtating it, of thoſe 


ESommunications which had before been made by Mr. Stone, and 


ing communications for the ſame purpoſe; I ſubmit upon the 
Þmmon principle, it is the aCt of a perſon firſt proved to be 
Fnbarked 1 in the ſame ſcheme and project, done for the purpoſe of 


E&rrying on that common ſcheme and project, 
EY Mr. Serjeant Adair. I conceive, with deference to the Court, 
{Jt the principle upon which this queſtion is now to be decided 


eſſentially diſtinguiſhable from both the caſes that have been 


Put by my learned friend the Attorney General, and from every 


{e that I have ever heard of, in which evidence that can in any 


EFzrce be affimilated to this has been received—l am ready to 
EF nit that when ſeveral conſpirators charged with confederating 


P;cther for the commiſſon of the ſame offence are put upon their 
$i]; together, that then there cannot be a doubt that every piece 


BY cvidence which affects any one of them is admiſſible upon that 
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trial, though it might'not be evidence againſt others; and it thy 
becomes the duty, and is always the inclination of the Court 
diſtinguiſh the effect of thoſe pieces of evidence which are |». 
evidence againſt one of the parties accuſed, and which arc ;/ 
legal evidence azainft the other—but the caſe 1s totally differ: 
where evidence is to be given of as done by a conſptrator 1; 
upon his trial, and a&ts done by that confpirator when h- ; 
ſeparated and at a diſtance from the perſon with whom he +: x. 
cuſed of having confederated with the objeR charged in t; 
indictment, 

My learned friend has juſt reminded the Court of the «;. 
cence that was mott undoubtedly received, and for the receptions 
wiich my learned friend has truly ſtated I ſucceſsfully content 
in the late State "Trials, that evidence is eſſentially diſtinguiſhzd) 
in this—that the charge againſt all the priſoners upon thoſe tri. 
was of a&ts done by them as members of that Society, alle: 
to be confederated' together for the purpoſe, by their collc&ir 
ſtrength, and by their colleCtive acts, of overturning the Gover: 
ment and Conſtitution of their Country—it was upon ti: 
zround, and upon that alone that I ever contended—it was up 
that ground alone that my friend the Attorney General th 
contended; becauſe it was not neceſſary” for him to take an 
other, that the acts of thefe Societies were evidence ar: 
each and every one of the prifoners who were members of ti 
Societies, after general evidence had been given implicating ti 


in one general deſign, becauſe from the very nature of th: 
acts, they were collective acts done by the Society—reſv/uts 
# entcred into—proceedings had at meetings of theſe Socictizs. 
A Lord Kenyon. Was it admitted without introducing the parts 
againſt whom the evidence was given as members preſent at ! 
tGme-C-- 5s" ET 
Mr. Garrow. Certainly—in diſtant parts of the Kingdom 
Mr. Serjeant Adair. But they were colleive acts of i! 
Socicties of which thoſe perſons were members, or of Societ? 
proved to be in dire& correſpondence for the purpoſe wit! ! 
Society of which they were members—and I venture to ſay 8 


one inſtance in theſe trials, was the individual a&t 0! 
nem? 
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ember of thoſe Societies, not. done as the communication im- 
ediately-to the Societies themſelves, but expreſſive of the private 
FS&niments and opinion of that .individual member, given in 
$vidence againſt any but the individual perſon, no declarations 
FA. of theſe Societies and not in immediate communication and 
\ rreſpondence with thoſe Societies, no declarations of individual 
hembers were given in againſt any others, except the letters of 

e ſecretaries of the Societies which were conſidered as evidence 
Jcainſt the members of that Society, of which evidence was 
$iven that they were implicated jn one general defiyn—Hbut wherg 
& it poſſible to ſtop, it we ure to admit as eyidence againſt one 
& thoſe ſuppoſed conſpirators, when the very queſtion ſtated, 
| d fairly, candidly, and honourably tated as it always is by my. 
earned friend the Attorney General, .for the Jury to decide, is the 
| tention with which Mr, Stone acted—where are we to {top it 
Þidence is to be given to affe&t Mr. Stone with the criminality 
EY 2 letter of a -perſon writing letters in another Country to 
&rſons with whom Mr. Stone is not proved to have any cou- 
xCtion, and no tittle of which is ever pretended to be com- 
Þunicated to him; ihe preceding letter that was produced by 
Lord Grenville I waved the objection to, on the ground of its 
citing papers which had been brought home to the priſoner, 
t in this letter there is nothing which has been brought home 
$ evidence to Mr. Stone, there is no reference to any act of 
Ur. Stone—no proof in the Righteſt degree, of the privity of 
| 'n Stone to any one ſentiment that this letter is ſuppoſed to 
Kcoreſs ; and ſo far from its being evidence of a confeleracy 
Ether for the ſame object, it is evidence to the direct contrary ; 
@ciuſ every part of ' the information communicated by Mr. 


Rone to Mr. Jackſon was eyidence A4cndiyg to prevent an in- 
lion of this Country, aud my friend the Attorney General 
Ew propoſes to afte&t Mr. Stone by a letter written, as he ſtats, 
dy Mr. Jackſon, Inviing and pointing out the places for a in- 
A0nN. 


A Lord Kenyon. That there is fufficient evidence to conne6t 
Im \ _ : ; \ . . 7 
Weclon and Stone the prifoncr at the bar, ſufficient evidence 
Wb ©! to permit that concluſion to be made, I have no doubt 
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upon earth—with reſpect to this point, really I wiſh I was mor 
acquainted than I am, with the courſe of criminal juriſdiction. 
if the queſtion had never been decided, I ſhould have extren, 
doubts upon it, and thoſe extreme doubts which-I ſhould hays 
would lead me in a criminal caſe to do otherwiſe than I ſhy! 
do in a civil caſe—in every civil caſe (I ſpeak in the hearing 
a great many profeſſional gentlemen) wherever I have ſerins 
doubts, I follow the doctrine which I have colleated to be 1:4 
down by Lord Hardwick ; I receive the evidence, giving the 
Jury the beſt inſtruction I can upon the effect of it, and I 41 
in the caſe of civil proceedings, without running the riſk of duirs 
any hurt; becauſe if I receive it improperly, a ſeaſon will con; 
when the Court can correct my error—it 1s difterent in t% 
caſe we have now before us, and therefore if the caſes decide! 
left my mind entangled in real doubts, the leading of my jud: 
ment would be to reject the evidence ; but I do confeſs that whz 
my brother Adair has ſaid, (who has certainly ſtated it as bent 
ficially as he could for his client) leaves me much inclincd t 
believe that caſes decided have done away the doubts which [ hat. 
far if my brother Adair argued ſucceſsfully before ſo gre: : 
tribunal as that which he alluded to, and if he was able to cor 
vince them that the acts done by the Societies at Shefheld, we! 
ſufficient to aſcribe guilt to parties not preſent at the time—if [tte 
written by the ſecretaries of thoſe Societies, not communica 
to the perſon to whom the guilt was to he imputed by the: 
letters, otherwiſe than ariſing from their acting in concert wi! 
their parties—if that was ſo decided, I confeſs I think this por! 
1s decided. 

Ar. Serjeant Adair. The learned Judge upon the bench 
was preſent, will I believe recolle& that thoſe letters of Shetty: 
and other Societies, that were not addreficd to the Socicti:s 
which the priſoners were members, were I believe not recciv* 
Leird Kenyon. "That leaves me precitcly in the fame ſitua 
Mr. Erſkine. What I am going to fay I rather think 

mect the recolle&tion of my learned friends.—I did !% 
laſt night at the trials to which my friend alludes, thitk": 
that probably ſome queſtion of this ſort might ariſe ; and I * 


_ 
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Y-ve 1 can take upon me to ſay, without much hazard of being 
timately found in the wrong, that the Court, in admitting that 

rt of evidence, which was ſtrongly objected to by us, pro- 
zounced its judgement in this manner, and I could almoſt, 1 
$clizve, repeat thoſe words —'That the Counſel (meaning my 
Find who fits by me,* and myſelf, who oppoſed that evidence 
0n the part of the priſoner) ſecmed to conceive that it was of- 
fred as evidence to affect the priſoner, whereas my Lord Chief 
Juſtice Eyre defired that it might be for ever recollected—and 
I do poſitively aver that that will be found in the judgment of 
the Court, that the cauſe divided itfelf into two branches—1I 
ſpeak in the hearing of two learned judges who attend2d upon 
© thoſe trials—that they were firſt to ſhew that a conſpiracy ex- 
Ited, as an abſtract propoſition, and then that the priſoner was 
a member of that ſpecihc conſpiracy; that though you may 
pive evidence of any thing done or faid by perſons not preſent, 
Fand co-operating in what they did or faid with the priſoners, | 
4hat then the evidence was belonging to that fhr{t branch of the 
Beſeription, as competent to prove the firſt and not the ſecond 
| branch of the charge upon the record—that is to ſay, to prove 
| that a conſpiracy did exiſt, but not to ſh-w that A, B, or C 
þ:d any ſpecific ſhare in that conſpiracy: if otherwiſe it had 
Þccn ruled by that Court, which I ever muſt ſpeak of undoubt- 
edly with the greateſt reſpeCt—if it had becn ruled otherwiſe, I 
Nhould have conſidered that Court entitled to no reſpect at all, 
| Þccauſe there was admitted as evidence againſt the priſoners 
E what was done by Watt and Downie, and other perſons, in a 
| three pair of ſtairs room at Edinburgh ; though it was proyed 
Jon all hands that the exiſtence of theſe men was not known 
to the priſoner at the bar. Now there is nothing ſo ſhocking 
to humanity, or ty common ſenſe, as to ſuppoſe that judges 
would admit the a&ts of men whoſe exiſtence was not known 
| to the priſoner, upon any other principle but that ſound prin- 
| Kiple upon which it was put when received by the Court when 
E? delivered their judgment; and to footh us, when our 
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minds were irritated by it, it was repeatedly averred that it 1; 
divided into two branches, and that unleſs the ſpecific evidcy,, 
ſo given and ſo received could afterwards be brought homes + 
the knowledge of the priſoner, however he might be attect.; 
generally, by other parts of the evidence, he could not be 4. 
fected 0 that, which, though pen to be received, _ 


with the ſpecific Ming from wha the crimination ws t 
ſpring. It this evidence 1s only to be received in that faſt, 
and {ubjcct to that limitation, I do not believe my friend or my. 
{c!f would fcel ourſelves diſpoſcd at all to oppoſe our pri... 
judgment to the judgment of that auguſt Court of which ! 
ipeak ; but what we ſtruggle againſt is, that what Jackſon | 
this letter propoſes to communicate can be evidence againlt t: 
gentleman in any other way than that Mr. Jackſon was 
and I do not care whether he was or no, | 

Ar Attirney General, This is not the time for me to troub!; 
the Court with any anſwer upon the effect of this cyidence, ti 
quettion 15s, the competency of the cyidence ; and no cloquenc: 


git, 


can pertuad? me (if any could, that gentleman's would) thi: 


any evidence can be received in a trial between the Crown 1. 
a priſoner which 1s not evidence to be put to the Jury, whethv 
it docs aftect that pritoner or not. I lay diſtinctly, and I hw: 


it to be my duty to mylelf, but I have a higher duty to t: 


Court, to itate, that in thele cales the evidence which was 1« 
ceived was received upon the principle that 1s {tated—upo1! 4 
principle that has been acted upon in every caſe of I reato!), |. 
every Cale of murder, in every caſe of conſpiracy that 1s to :: 


found, where the act of any particular perſon has been give! 


evidence againit any man abſent. I would not upon thoſe t::.- 
—1 am a {ma!] man, but I have a right to fay this reſpects; 


myſelt—l would not have offered the evidence, it T had 19: 


been perfealy perſuaded that, according to the Jaw of Env 
the evidence was receivable ; and I am clear the law of Eng: 
can never admit evidence to be received which 1t will not & 
mit to go to the Jury, finally to determine whether it docs 
r.0t aftcct the priſoner ; þut where perſons arc brought togeth 
4;U0 
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4 ing for one and the ſame common end, whatever one dors 
Sith reſpect to one and the ſame common end is a fact to be 
ESccived in evidence againſt all of them; and, unleſs upon the 
(cuſſion of the eftect of the acts which individuals do, and 
e a&ts which other individuals do, engaged in the conſpiracy, 
bu cannot ſay the individual is guilty, you muſt acquit him, 
wt fill if he acts in furtherance of the ſame confpiracy, it muſt 
Fo to the Jury, to determine whether the accuſed docs authoriſe 
21d concur in thoſe acts done in furtherance ot the con- 
ITACY» 
4 My friend ſurpriſes me when he ſeems to forget what paſſed 
@ the Jate trials, Does he forget the letter of Martin, addreſſed 
" perſon? and the letter of 1 helwall, in which he ſpoke of 
Fc Americans having too much veneration for property, too 
EF puch religion, and too much law ; and which was addreilcd to 
g particular perſon, but which nad reference to the Socicty who 
cre charged (and I am bound to ſay now, without foundation) |. 
; conſpiring. My friend ſays, if perſons are trying together 
| þr a conſpiracy, you may do it; I ſhould be glad if he will 
Þcorm me how I can try, upon this record, Mr, Jackſon, who 
Fas tried and died a year ago. I take it in Logd Stratford's 
Eglal, which was the inſtance Mr. Juſtice Buller gave, as ſome 
@ your Lordſhips may remember, in ſupport of his opinion 
Lp2!! the ſubject, this ſort of evidence was admitted. In the 
@ic your Lordſhip knows of murder, where a man holds horſes 
| a gate, and the murder is committed in the field, the aQts in 
e hc1d are to be given in evidence againſt the man who ſtands 
the gate: why? becauſe it is for the Jury to conſider, whe- 
LQ-r the ſtanding at the gate, holding the horlcs, is an a&t done 
@ execution of one common purpoſe with thoſe who in his 
lence are murdering the perſon: in the caſe of rjgt and of 
rglary it is the ſame. I know this is a moſt important queſ- 
En to go to the Jury, in the caſe I laſt put; if then the Jury 
We of 0p:aion that the min who held the horſes did not know 
the purpoſe of thoſe who were committing the murder in that 
held, he is npt guilty of the murder, yet ſtill it is tp go to the 
þ: Y, vhether the att of holding the horſes is or 3s not an act 
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in furtherance of the common deſign of all; and if the coniny 
deſign of all to commit a murder is made out, then it is for th 
Jury to determine, whether the holding the horſes is a part « 
the conſpiracy proved by antecedent evidence in the illegal ad, 
or whether, on the other hand, it is not a part of that projeg 
to which ſo much guilt is attached ; and, comparing the ante. 
dent evidence, they are to ſay, upon the whole, whether t; 
evidence ſhews he is guilty or not. My learned friend does »; 
deny the competency of the evidence; I am certain he nc 
would ; and I am ſure if all the Bar of England had not agre 
that this had been evidence admiſfible, that the learned Judz; 
would not have permitted it to have been given. | 

Mr. Erſtine. 1 have not been underſtood ; moſt undoubted) 
I faid, if your Lordſhip received this, which was the languzzs 
aſed by my Lord Chief Juſtice, which I could not then lay n: 
hand upon, but in which I was confirmed by the recollection « i 
my learned friend, who fits by me, having been uſed in mor: 
| Caſes than one merely, that if this is afterwards brought hom: 
to the priſoner, then it becomes criminal againſt him, but it 
competent to be admitted. —Wohat ſays my Lord Chief Juſtice 
Eyre in anſwer to me, when I ſay, I am not defending the li: 
of Hardy only, but my own life, and every man's in th: 
Country ; if it be ſuppoſed Hardy is cognizant, and if th 
Crown can ſhew the proceedings of the Convention were know: 
to, and approved of by Hardy, my objection falls to the ground. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre faid—<« I take it for granted thi 
* mean to do that, becauſe otherwiſe the proceedings of t&:i 
« Convention at Edinburgh can be nothing in this cauſe :”* th 
fame ſays Mr. Juſtice Lawrence, in thoſe words, which I hz. 
read, in another part of the fame trial-—< 1n Lord Straffor:i 
« caſe a great deal was proved againſt Lord Strafford in Sprii 
« the Low Countries, Italy, and various other places; and ii 
« Lord Lovat's caſe, a great deal was proved againſt him ti: 
« was done in various places, and unleſs ultimately brought ac 
&« fixed upon him it amounted to nothing.” + Now, the rea 


* Vide Hardy's Trial, vol. 1, page 276. 
+ Pide Tooke's Trial, wal. 1, page 167. 
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"Ft ſtruggle againſt it is this, for fear that the Jury ſhould 
ar this paper read, and {uppoſe that it is to be read as if it 
\..« the a&t of the Defendant, whereas it is merely read as ad- 
| ſible evidence. 
$ Mr. Garrow. This is not the time to argue before the Jak 
the queſtion is, whether it 1s receivable or not ; my friend has 
xde two arguments to ſhew it is receivable. 
Mr. Erſkine. 1 ſtated it that your Lordſhip might know, 
, you ſeemed to defire to know, what was ruled upon that trial, 
Lord Kenyon. I have the good Iuck to know that from the 
ki learned Judges who fit upon my left hand; I learn from 
| them that evidence of this kind was received, and upon that I 
think [ am bound to receive it. 
| Mr. Fuftice Lawrence. The hiſt 4a was in Hardy's PAY 
] was not preſent upon that trial, but in the caſe of Tooke 
ſomething of the kind was mentioned, and I believe I did refer 
ho Lord Strafford's caſe; but then the point under examination 
as, whether they could not give general evidence of acts of 
pther people to ſhew that there was a general conſpiracy ; that 
E was the point to which I quoted Lord Strafford's caſe. But 
when you have once fixed a number of perſons to be conſpiring 
| to a common end, is not the aCt of one the act of all ? 
| Mr. Fuſtice Greſe. There was one point agitated upon Har- 
g's trial, in which Mr. Juſtice Buller and I differed from ſome 
viher learned Judges: I was then moſt clearly of opinion, that 
| where a number of perſons were all fixed, as conſpiring to one 
| &nd, that the a&t of one, though ſeparate from the reſt, for the 
Purpoſe of forwarding that act, was evidence, —That was my 
| Opinion; and after that I gave another opinion upon a ſimilar 
Ipoint i in that way, 
3 Lord Kenyon. "There is no doubt upon earth that, up to a 
| oecrtain extent, the caſe alluded to in the argument of ſeveral 
wperions going out to commit a burglary, and ſo forth, you may, 
| $ order to affect a perſon in the lane holding the horſes, prove 
Laevery thin that happens in the houſe, though that party was 
Inot preſent, nor cognizant of the fact : that goes a great way te 
E-rcmove the Cruples one has ſitting in a caſe of blood, which 


IF 
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raiſes doubts in one's mind, when otherwiſe one ſhould have ; 
doubt, and really it was from thoſe which I hope were nc !. 
laudable motives that I had that doubt. 
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[ No. 32, read. 
« London, 17th March, 1794, 
« As I have written to you by every channel, and not throuth 
one received a line in anſwer, you may naturally ſuppo: ! 
do not fcel mvſelf altogether eaſy in my mind, particu; 
as certain inquiries are making reſpecting me in a quar:: 
unfavourable to your views and mind. TI ſet out this yer. 
ing for vour native ſoil, and duriny my abſence, the rclat;r; 
of our common triend will do every thing his rectituce 
principle, and good heart, ſhall direct. I truſt that my |:! 
letter gave you a thorough inſight into the temper of t:: 
people of this Country, fo as not to ſeave you any ground t» 
ſuppoſe that they would favor the French in any of thy: 
hoſtile views on our iſland. Your friends in Amſterdam may 
be perfectly fate on that head, not but there are many her: 
who are ſurprized that the French, if they really intend: : 
d:{(cent, have not effected it to the northward of the Down, 
where, as at Shields, Newcaltle, and other places, thr: 
is nothing to oppole them ; they might deſtroy the coal work 
with the greateſt cafe, if they ſhould not chuſe to keep thr 
landing. Shame on the neglect of our Miniſters, in ©! 
better defending the coaſt. You aſk my opinion on the hoye 
of ſucceſs entertained by Miniſters here. I know you to bt 
a ttaunch friend to England, yet I will not deceive you, 
from what I can collect, the chief dependence of Miniſter 
here for ſucceſs, is on ſome machinations formed in con- 
junction with agents in their pay, to throw all into confutton 
at Pazis in the Government department. A perſon wit 
whom I converſed yeſterday, and who has an intereſt in tt: 
rue Briton, a paper ſet up by Government told me, "That i 
leſs than a week all Paris would be in anarchy ; that 8 
beſpiere and his party would be ſent to the devil, as th: 
who would put every thing 40 rights, had got hold of t- 
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people. It is not by campaigning, but intriguing, that we 

muſt prevail. On this principle afſignats are forging every 

day here, and I will endeavour in my next to ſend you ſome, 
o that you may know the true from the falſe. A Madam Beau- 
| lieu, whoſe huſband they tell me, is at Paris, and who, when 
& here, palſed for a flaming Democrat, has circulated to the 
& amount of ten thouſand pounds worth of afſignats forged 
& here. One Gill, who eſcaped from Paris, entered into a fort 
& of partnerſhip with Lord Wm, Murray, brother to the Duke 
* of Athol, and in conjunction with a paper maker, they ſtruck 
| % off an immenſe quantity. Lord William is now in priſon 
& for debt, where he ſells afſfignats. Gill was perfealy ſkilled 
% in what is called the water mark, which is the oreat art, 
I ſhould think if Madame Beaulieu was on good terms with 
ber huſband under the malk of democracy, he might carry over 
« quantities of this forged paper, but as I do not know, fo [ 
« will not judge him. It would make a good article in one of 
Barerre's reports, to ſtate the infamy of titled perſons being 
concerned in ſuch a traffic, and the perfidy of the Engliſh 
Miniſter in ſuffering mills to be at work in making paper 
for forged afſignats. What would not be faid of the French 
it they inſtituted a mint for the coinage of guineas of baſe 
metal, and employed agents to circulate them ? I wiſh Barerre 
knew this, and would give them a touch. It is certainly 
one of the crimes of the Britiſh Government. It is true the 
Miniſter urges, that conſiſtent with the liberty every man has 
here to manufacture what he pleaſes, the Government cannot 
* intefere; but the Miniſter can publickly difavow his ſanction 
of the meaſure. He can ſay, that if it be carried on, it is 
without his knowledge, and contrary to his inclination ; be 
can, in ſhort, clear himſelf of the imputation ; his not doing 
which, evidently implies. his approbation of the meaſure. 
You ſay you wiſh for peace, ſo do I—but the Miniſtry here 
flatter themſelves that whenever they pleaſe, the French will 
treat with them for peace; I wiſh they were undeceived 11 
* this reſpect. I wiſh the French Government would ſtate 
their folemn deterinination, that they never will treat for 


« peace 
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5 peace with Pitt, or any of the preſent Minifters. This way! 
«C cauſe the people who are deſirous of peace to make {qr 
« movement to get rid of the preſent Miniſters, as obſtac|- 
« to what they delire. Not that the French have more to «<: 
« pect from the oppoſition than from the miniſterial par;; 
« They are none of them friends to liberty on an enlarpe; 
« ſcale; they are all rooted Ariſtocrats, friends to order ; thi 
« is, to ſubordination, ariſing not from a generous acquieſcen 
« to promote the common good, but from a laviſh ſubmiſſc: 
« reſulting from a preſumed natural inferiority ; the remairs 
« in ſhort, of the feudal ſyſtem, Lord and Vaſlal. To th 
« ſyſtem, more or leſs, the inns and the outs of this Count 
« are attached, and all hopes of any effectual change in t% 
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: prevalent ſyſtem, are vain, It may be in embryo, but | 
'N « my opinion, a long time will be required to ripen it int 
b « exiſtence, The true way for France, and the beſt languayr 
lb” « ſhe can hold out is, an inveterate hatred to the preſent M:. 
'N « niſters as perfdious monſters, enemies to mankind ; a reſol;r 
ft « deeming it derogatory to a people glorying in liberty, crc 
Y « to hold the moſt diſtant commerce with them, much leſs t: 
Rf « treat on any obje&t of conſequence. That the people ii 
| « England muſt ſweep the offices of ſuch vermin, before ther? 
# « can expect that Frenchmen will deign to talk to them. Thi? 


« lofty language will greatly affect the people here, and even wit 
the oppoſition, the ſtile cannot be too high ; they are only Ar 
« ſtocrats of another kind ; ſerpents of a different coloured hu: 
« This is my ſincere opinion, reſulting from obſervation, an: 
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x &« knowledge of charaters. I encloſed you papers containing ti 
F « opinions of the higheſt perſons here, Lanſdowne, Laudcrdzl!, 
1k « Smith, in Pitt's confidence, but who has left him, Sheridz iſ 
[ « Lauderdale, Vaughan who writes the Calm Obſerver. | 2 
| « did this to ſatisfy you and your friends at Amſterdam. 'F 
N « ſent duplicate of thoſe papers. The rumour of the King 
q « Prufſia's defection from the alliance has cauſed a certi 

| « dejection here; I am aſtoniſhed the French do not ſeize tt 
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« moment, and tumble in a maſs on the enemy in their Count! 


_ « Now while the wiſeacres of this Cabinet are deliberatin: 
| «c WOUs 
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# would be the very inſtant to ſtrikg a- blow, it would cauſe 
ſuch a conſternation, were it attended with ſucceſs, as might 
$ prove the death wound of the confederacy. Thank God the 
$ French, do not ſeem to view the matter in this light; if they 
$ did they would have an advantage oyer us, although you have 
$ reſided ſo long in Holland, yet you know our character, we 
'$ are extremely ſubject to a panic. 
$ « We are fluſhed with hope, elated in our own ſtrength, and 
ES if a dilappointment arrives in the moment, when we imagine 
8 cvery thing will fall before us, a gloom prevails, deſpondency 
| enſues, and the leaſt diſcomhiture, in ſuch a moment, gives us 
a panic. This is the Engliſh character. Thus at the pre- 
ſent we were about to open a brilliant campaign—Pruſha was 
$ o be ſubſidized, conſequently an addition of force to the 
$ mount of eighty thouſand men, was trumpeted in the mini- 
$ ſerial papers, as an all-conquering circumſtance, while ex- 
$ petation was mounted that this force was preparing to march, 
« comes a check to our wiſhes, by the King of Pruſſha's declin- 
$ ig to act as a principal. The cabinet is of courſe dilcon- 
$ certed, and as I ſaid before, were the French now to {trike 
# any blow, a general panic would enſue. Heaven forbid they 
# ſhould do ſo. You aſk me about the Country. "Phe ſub- 
[# (cription for raiſing men, in the ſeveral counties, does not go 
$ on with the ſpirit that was expected. A languor prevails in 
$ the buſineſs. Great oppoſition is made to the meaſure, and as 
$ the miniſter dare not ſay, that the meaſure is not illegal, a 
LS vreat triumph is thereby gained over him by oppoſition: little 
LF as ſuch triumphs may appear on the general icale of things, 
$ yet they have a conſiderable effect on the public mind ; forthe 
I$ inference, or rather the reaſoning runs thus—the miniſter has 
FF done one illegal aft, why may he not do another? and, what 
þ4 are we to think of a miniſter whoſe mcaſures are illegal and 
EF unconſtitutional ? we ſhould be afraid of ſuch a man. He 
{# may have bad deſigns; that he has acted illegally is plain, for 
$ he dares not fay to the contrary. His very friends who ſupport 
LS him acknowledge the illegality of the meaſure. The caſc has. 
F® been determined againſt him years ago. On theſe principles 
by 3 : | « 4 triumph 
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a triumph is gained; .The French might improve on #;, 
and tc}! their people, that Pitt, to raiſe money and mer, - 
defend the Country, was obliged to have recourſe to a mt, 
illegal, and unconſtitutional ; to carry on his plans he tram}! 
on the Jaw, and Conſtitution of his Country, and thus py, 
his diſregard of every principle, at the time he was r:/"- 
againſt the ruling powers of France for not paying atten, 
to political ties, — You aſk me, how we may diſcover the vic: 
of our cabinet ? I anſwer, that itis the caſieſt thing in natur., 
the views are to be diſcovered in the ſpeeches of Lord Hawk: 
bury, and Mansfeld; the firſt particularly is the mouth pic: 
of the King, and has been fo for hve and twenty years. T:: 
laſt is an echo of the mouth piece.— I'hus, when Mane 
tells you, as he lately did, that there can. be no peace ur: 
the Jacobin faEtion is deſtroyed; —you may reſt aflured ti: 
thoſe are the principles of Hawkeſbury, and the Cabine. 
The ſame as to what Mansfield faid, that no expence was to 
great to reſtore Louis the XV II. —Watch Hawkeſbury pris 
cipally, Mansfield ſecondarily, and you have the clue. Ln ti 
Houſe of Commons, watch Charles Jenkinſon, Hawkeſbury" 
ſon, and you diſcover the whole, ex p.de herculem. _ 
« I ſhall hope, although I have almoſt done hoping, that ti! 
relative of our fricnd will have a Jetter for me. Direct i. 
Mrs. Cokayne, Lyon's-Inn, near St. Clement's, London. 
« Let Capehorn encloſe this, either to Hambourgh or Amſte: 
dam, and defire his friend to forward it. I ſent you a packe 
through a Mr. Parkyns, now at Hambourgh, which he er: 
gaged to forward, but I have not heard a ſyllable from hin 
I, however, ſhall continue my correſpondence, and you mu 
acknowledge them in the lump. *'T he line of bulineb yo: 
marked out, I will diligently purſue, conſiſtent with the 1 
neceſſarily attending the export of articles periſhable in thi 
nature, I conclude with wiſhing all happineſs to Engl: 
Tell my friends I never forget them. Adieu. Tell the fat! 
of Auguſt, how much I love him.” 

Incloſed in a cover marked X . 
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One of the Fury. Whoſe letter is that ? 
8 Mr. Erſtine. Mr. Jackſon's. 
Mr. Serjeant Adair. It never came to the ſight of Mr. Stone 
Bc all. 
= Mr. Erskine. It does not appear that ever it was ſent to Am- 
q $-rdam 
# Lird Kenyon. It comes with a croſs. upon it, which croſs was 
E&Þ be put by direCtions to a certain houſe at Amſterdam, then to 
Fo to Hamburgh, under another direCQtion, and then upon each 
f the envelopes it was to be forwarded. | 
# Mr. Erſtine. But it does not appear that that letter was ſent 
þ the perſon with the croſs. 


| Mr: Fohn Cokayne, (frorn) 
| 1 Examined by Mr. Garrow. 


[1 9, I believe you are an attorney, reſident in Lyon's-inn ? 
$4. I am. 

F 9. Were you acquainted with the late Mr. Jackſon, who was 
cd in Dublin for High Treaſon, and who died there ? | 


4. ] was. 
L 9. Be ſo good as look at this paper (No. 25.) and tell me 


'E that addreſs to Meſlrs, Lawrence and Company, Rut- 
d Place, is written ? | 


[4 By me. 


12. Look at that which was contained within the cover, and 
Y! me to whom that was addreſſed, and by whom? | 

| It was addreſſed to Mr. Stone. 

2. By whom was it written ? 
4: By the late Mr. Jackſon. 
F< whom is that other paper written ? 

i Mr. Jackſon. 
Ie | There are two papers ? 
zl You 


F< Are they part of the ſame letter ? 
En are, 


"" And who were they written by ? 
}- Mr, TE 


3 
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9. (to Mr, Walſh.) Pleaſe to look at that addreſs to \/. 

Stone, and the body of the letter, contained in two ſheets—y!;,; 

hand-writing do you believe them to be ? 
A. Mr. Jackſon's. 


Iſaac Dejoncourt, Eſq. (wort) 
Examined by Mr. Garrow. 


D. I believe you are deputy YO of the Poſt-Of;: 


in Dublin ? 
A. I am. 


©. Whether you intercepted that letter (No. 25.) in the P\} 


Office ? 
A. 1] did. 


2, Was it a letter put into the Poſt-Office, in the City 


Dublin, to be forwarded from thence ? 
A, It was. 


Iſaac Dejancourt, Eſq. 
Croſs-examined by 1r. Serjeant Adair. 


D. You intercepted it in the Poſt-Office, in Ireland ? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Of courſe it never found its way to the gentleman : 


whom it was addreſſed in England ? 
A. Certainly rot. 


L | [ No. 25, read.) 


« Near Sir, « Dublin, 21ft Aj. 
«© Yeſterday your letter was delivered to me. I am vl! 


« find that the patterns I ſent have reached the perſons tor wt: 
&« they were intended; as, from the filence of the partic, 


« concluded that the out rider had neglected the delivery of tht 


« ] do not ſce any thing in the late change of faſhions, wh. 
« alters my opinion of the ſtability of the new inſtitution; 
« ticularly as the principal perſons who ſuperintend it, I 1 
« have been able to dete@ in the ſlighteſt deviation tron | 
<« line of conſiſtency ; the reſt have all at times been uſp 


« of ſiniſter motives and tergiverſation. 
« T! 
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« The ſtate of manufactures in England which your friend 
ES: drew out, and which you ſo obligingly gave me, is very juſt, 
& 25 far as it relates to England ; but the principles of the peo- 
« ple with regard to trade, their opinions as to a change to be 
F* brought about by induſtry and co-operating exertion, are ſo 
& totally different, as to throw all compariſon out of the queſ- 
tion. , I am promiſed, by an eminent and very ſenſible manu- 
L Aer, a ſtatement of the manufacturing branches here, 
[ which will gratify you. 
F) « | ſhall obey the inſtructions of your ſiſter-in-law, by not 
, writing to her, which does not, however, preclude me from 
& requeſting that when you write, you will remember me in 
& the moſt affeQtionate manner to her and Mr. Nicholas. Let 
| % them know where I am, and that I am doing every thing in 
© & my power to ſerve Mr. Nicholas, and give him fatisfation in 
« bringing his affairs to the iſſue he wiſhes. His friends here 
have it in agitation to ſend a perſon on whom his family and 
& hz can depend, to him with copies of ſuch covenants and leaſes 
E& 5 will ſhew the readineſs of his ſiſter-in-law here to come 
| & immediately to terms with him; and I ſhould adviſe a junc- 
ES tion of intereſt, rather than a tedious chancery ſuit, I wiſh 
6 you would copy this part of my letter, and ſend to him; a 
EF few days will decide whether the perſon goes or not; if he 
4 thould, he will go from me, and the family here, with full 
# powers to treat with Mr. Nicholas, finally ſettle the terms, 
EF and thus put an end to enmity and litigation. I am ſure the 
©® medium of a third perſon is all that is wanting to bring the 
F parties perfeCtly to accord. The fiſter-in-law is admirably 
BE diſpoſed to a reconciliation, I hope this will be effected, as 
& one interview is better than a thouſand letters. If the perſon 
WT ſhould go, Mr. Nicholas muſt receive him as he deſerves, and 
WE treat him as he will merit. I had written the above during the 
WT ncgociation with a perſon to go to Mr. Nicholas. He has 
"WJ this morning, the 24th of April, decided that his private 
WHT effairs will not permit him. I ſhall therefore ſend a ſtatement. 
2 6 ot the family expeRations, and ſituation here, drawn up by as | 
N 2 « eminent 
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« eminent a pleader as the gentleman who compoſed the pays; 
« in England. 

« I ſhall ſet out for Cork in a day or two, from which plc: 
« you ſhall hear from me; and ſhould you receive any int:l]. 
« pence from, or of our friends, I intreat you to communicz:: 
« jt to me, under cover, to John Cokayne, Eſq. to be Jett x 
« the Poſt Office, Cork. I wiſh you would write the f:} 
« poſt day to your ſiſter-in-law, and deſire her to inform \: 
« Nicholas, that to-morrow I ſend off two letters for hi; 
« from his friends here, containing opinions thoroughly co. 
« ſidered and well digeſted by the firſt Counſel here; as ſuch 
« he may ſhew them, and the family may act accordingly: : 
« my time has been wholly employed in colleCQting them, and :; 
« they come from the firſt and moſt enlightened ſources, | 
« your ſiſter-in-law deſire Mr. Nicholas to look out for then 
_ « as matters of conſequence z they contain the real ſtate of th: 
& caſe. I ſincerely wiſh your happineſs and that of your famil; 
« and am truly yours, 

« THOMAS POPEINs. 


« Do not fail to communicate to Mr. Nicholas, by the mezi 
& of your ſiſter-in-law, what I have written,” 
« Mfr. Stone.” 
Incloſed in a cover, direed, 
« Meſſrs. Lawrence and Co. at their Coal Wharf, Rutlars 
« Place, near Black Friars Bridge, Landon.” 


Ar. Fohn Cokayne. 
Examined by Mr. Garrow. 
H, TI beheve you have been acquainted with Mr. Jackſon for 
many years ? 
A. Many years. 


2; When was your intercourſe renewed with bim the k 
time ? 


A. I think in January, or February, 1794. 
| VOY 2. Had 
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9. Had it been interrupted for any conſiderable length of 
pine; and by what means ? 

* 4. About the year 1799, or 1791, or it might be 1792— 
Mr. Jackſon left the Kingdom on account of ſome debts, that he 
had incurred for the Royalty Theatre. 
| | 2. Do you know to what part he went? 

' A. He went to Paris, I believe, or to France. 

' 9. Hereturned to this Kingdom about January, or February, 
$7947 
; + He returned to England in 1792, upon ſome buſineſs. 

| 9. He returned, however, for the purpoſe of this cauſe finally, 
Þ January, or February, 1794 ? 

4. He did. 
| 9. He came to you in London—lI am not at liberty to go 

Pecough the detail of all that Mr. Jackſon faid, and all that he 
did, you will underſtand that. —Had you intercourſes with Mr, 
| Jackſon, while he continued here in London ? 
= 4 Ihd 

* 9. Where did he reſide ? 

| A. Atthe Buffalo Tavern, in Bloomſbury Square. 

| 9. Was that a place of your procuring for him ? 
| A. It was, 
FF +. Did you ſee him frequently ? 
| 4. Hardly two days paſſed without my ſeeing him. 
| 2. You ſaw him almoſt daily ? 
A. Almoſt daily. 
s +; How long did he continue here ? 
- 4. I ſhould ſuppole ſix weeks, or there abouts—till he went 
Ito Ircland, 
* He continued at the Buffalo Tavern till be went to Ire- 
d? 
8 4. Yes, 
9. Mr, Jackſon was, I believe, a clergyman ? 
| 4. He was, | 
| L. He was a native of Ireland? 
;W&_ + | believe o. 


© Did you underſtand fo from himſelf ? 
N 3 A. 1 


C8 | | 58G 
_ A. ] did. 


©. From the intercourſe that you had with him, whilft þ 
was here, which you have deſcribed to be almoſt daily, do 1, 
know that he had any commercial concerns, which he tra. 
acted with any commercial or other perſons in this Country ? 

A. 1 do not know of any. 

©. Was he a perſon publicly ſeen tranſafting buſineſs in th 
town, or keeping himſelf retired and concealed from the vicy (/ 
the public ? 

A. Wiſhing to conceal himſelf, as he told me, from the vicy 
of his creditors, 
| ©. Did he conduct himſelf as wiſhing to conceal himfelf, «; 

as a man publicly ſeen by every body ? 

A. As a man concealing himſelf. 

©. Did any thing in the condut of Mr. Jackſon—no matt: 
what—and your knowledge of his buſineſs here, lead you t 


make any communication to any perſon in his Majeſty's cont 
dence, to any miniſter ? 


A. It did. 


2. When did you make fach communication ? 
A. Sometime in March, 1794. 

, You ſaw Mr. Pitt upon the ſubject ? 

A. 1 did. 


Mr. Garrow. What palſed between Mr. Pitt and you I -»: 
| Not at liberty to aſk ? 


Mr. Cikayne. 1 wiſh you were. 

D. I believe I may aſk without treſpaſſing upon any ru 
Whether you communicated to Mr. Pitt your intention of :- 
ing abroad, either alone or with any other perſon ? 

Mr. Erſkine. I object to the queſtion. 

Mr. Attorney General. They have ſubpeenacd Mr. Pitt, an, 
therefore, they may call him. 


Mr. Garrow. Whilſt Mr. Jackſon remained here did you, 
fact, direct any letters for him ? 


A. Several. 


D. I cannot Y you to whom, but were the letters is? 
foreign or domeſtic deſtination ? 


\ _ " 
FY : A. Fore! 
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| : A. Foreign. 

* Mr. Erſkine. That is not evidence. 

Mr. Garrow. We will produce the letters to the witneſs in a 
© moment—after you had ſeen Mr. Pitt and had had ſome com- 

| ' munication with him, did you go to Ireland, and with whom ? 

Fo 4. Yes, with Mr. Jackſon. 

9. Can you tell us when you arrived at Dublin ? 

A. About the 2d or 3d of April I believe. 

9. Caſt your eye upon this letter, (fhewing it to the witneſs ) 
1d tell me whether after you arrived in Ireland, you received it 
by the poſt ? 
to A. I do not think I did receive it, but I cannot ſpeak with 
F Cortaintys 
Lord Kenyon. What is this ? 

Mr. Attorney General. It is a letter I particularly opened, your 
| Lordſhip will hear the particulars of it preſently. | 

Mr. Garrew. Whilſt you and Mr. Jackſon were in Ireland, 
were you preſent at any time with Mr. Jackſon in company with 
4 gentleman of the name of Hamilton Rowan ? 

A. I was, 

9. Where was Mr. Hamilton Rowan at that time ? 

A. In Newgate in the city of Dublin. 

9. Did you read the contents of any of the letters which you. 
ircfled for Mr, Jackſon when in Dublin, to any other place ! f 

4. One, 

9. Can you point it out, if it is ſhewn you ? 

A. I believe I could. 

Lord Kenyon. At whoſe requeſt did you direct that letter ? 

A. At Mr. Jackſon's requelt, 

Mr. Garrow. Werethere any other perſons preſent in Newgate 
b. with Hamilton Rowan and Mr. Jackſon, befides you ? | 
' A. I was there more than once. 

| Q, To begin with the firſt, how carly after he arrived there 
© Cid you go to Newgate to ſee Mr, Hamilton Rowan ! | 

A. Mr. Jackſon went firit of all without me. 

Y; Who was preſent the firſt time you went ? 

A. I believe Mr. Tone. 


N 4 9. He 
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©. He is a gentleman of the law in Ireland ? 

A. Yes, I heard he was at the Bar. 

9. Did you hear any converſation between Mr. Jackſc, 
Hamilton Rowan, and Mr. Tone, with reſpe& to Mr. 'I'on:; 
going from Dublin to any place, to what place, and upon wh 
buſineſs ? 

A. I heard a propoſition from Mr. Rowan and Mr. Jackſv, 
for Mr. Tone to go to France. 

Y. For what purpoſe ? 

A. I cannot expreſsly ſay for what purpoſe particularly. 

D. State as nearly as you can, from the converſation at th 
time between the parties, the nature of the buſineſs he was t 
execute there ? 

A. The nature of the buſineſs which I could colle& from ti: 
converſation, was that Mr. 'Tone was to go to France, to car; 
with him ſome letters from Mr. Rowan or Mr. Jackſon, t 
inform the people of France of the difaffeftion of the people «1 
Ireland to this Conſtitution and to the Government of this Kiny. 
dom, and by his means to propoſe to them to give the [ri 
aſſiſtance, to effect an invaſion by the French upon Ireland. 

©. Was any thing more ſtated in that converſation, as to ti: 
Nate of the tempers of the people in Ireland, or the amount «« 
their diſaffetion to the Government ? 

A. I cannot repeat the exact converſation, the general tenout 
of the converſation was ſuch—the general ideas of the partici 
were ſuch as I have ſtated. 

2. Do you know whether finally Mr. Tone did accept of th! 
employment, or decline it ? 

A. It was propoſed to him firſt, and he in part accepted it. 

©. Did he finally agree to go, or decline it ? 

A. He at firſt partly acceded to it—he' was called into ti! 
country, and he left undetermined whether he would go or not— 
In the interim while he was gone from Dublin upon ſome buſine!s 
of his own; Mr. Jackſon thought he had left Dublin abrupt!) 
without particularly ſaying whether he would or not go, and I" 
Reynolds of Dublin was applied to before Mr. 'Tone came bac# 
Dr. Reynolds when he was applicd to, ſtarted at the motio" 

feelin; 
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Fceling ſeveral obſtacles in the way, and he was undetermined 


FJicewiſe—Mr. Tone returned back from the country, and a 
Eanceting was held of Mr. Rowan, Mr. Jackſon, and Mr. Tone, at 
| Newgate—after ſtating his objeEtions why he could not go, and 
E qhcy being in part over-ruled, by the perſuaſion of Mr. Jackſon 
znd Mr. Rowan he acceded to go, but wiſhed to ſtay a certain 
| time before he ſhould go, until ſome pecuniary concerns of his 
| were (ettled—he expected a conſiderable ſum of money from 


ſome Society that he was connected with, a Roman Catholic 

Society, till he was re-imburſed that ſum, as going before that 

matter was accompliſhed, might prevent him from recciving it. 
9. Did that interview end ſo? 


| A. It did. 
| 9. Did they meet again ? 


A. I do not think they did, they did not in my preſence. 


' 2. Do you happen to know of your own knowledge, 


whether Mr. Tone —_ did go upon this embaſſy or declined 
jt 


| 4. I do not know that he did go, but he did not decline it—at 
| the laſt converſation I can ſpeak with preciſion to, he acceded 


to £0, only he defired time to ſettle the affair I mentioned. 


| 29. Look at this letter, (No. 27*,) by whom is the outſide 
en written ? 


A. By me, 


9. By whom was the inſide written : ? 


A. By Mr. Jackſon. 


| 2. Is there any addreſs now you have opencd it ? 


| 4, Yes, a Monfieur Monſieur Dandibuſcaille a Amſterdam. 


2. Who is that inner direction written by ? 
A. By me. 


| 2, By whoſe direQtion did you write that ? 
| A. By Mr, Jackſon's. 


T L & 'There is a crols ? 
= 4. Yes. 


| 7 9. Is that a cover within the pond? 


A. Itis. 


| 2. Whois that written by ? 


A. I 
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A. 1 do not know. 
LD. Not by you then ? 


A. No. | 
D. There is written upon that cover a deſire to be remember: 


to ſomebody, whoſe writing 1s that ? 


A. Mine—by Mr. Jackſon's direCtions. 
2, Whoſe hand writing 1s what is contained within the bo 


of that cover ? 


A. 1 do not know. 

©. Is it your hand writing ? 

A. It is not. 

DS. Is it Mr. Jackſon's ? 

A. It is not. | : | 
©. (to Mr. Dejoncourt) Was that letter put into the Gener! 


Poſt-Office at Dublin, and intercepted ? 
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A, It was. 


[ No. 27%, read.) 
« The fituation of England and Ircland is fundament:!; 
different in this — The Gov'. of England is natio:., 


that of Ireland provincial; the intereſt of the firſt is ti: 


ſame with that of the people, of the laſt dire&tly oppoſite 
The people of Ircland are divided into three ſects—1': 
Eitabliſhed Church, the Ditlenters, and the Catholics. Th: 
fiſt, infinitely the ſmalleſt portion, have engrofled bel:d: 


the whole church patronage, all the honours and proits 6 


the Country excluſively, and a very great ſhare ot t 
landed property. They are of, courſe Ariſtocrats, adver: 
to any change, and decided enemics of the French Revo: 
tion. The Diſtenters, who are much more numerous, #* 
the moſt enlightened body of the nation; they are ſteady k-- 
publicans, devoted to liberty, and through all the itz: 
of the French Rev". have been enthuſiaſtically attached ! 
it. The Catholics, the great body of the people, are in !": 
loweſt degree of ignorance and want, ready for any chan! 
becauſe no change can make them worſe. The whole pe 
ſantry of Ircland, the moſt oppreſſed and wretched 

« Fur! 
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Europe, may be ſaid to be Catholic. They have, within 
theſe two years, rec, a great degree of information, and 
| manifeſted a proportionate degree of diſcontent by various in- 
ſurrections, &. I hey are a bold, hardy race, and mike ex- 

# ccllent ſoldiers. There is no where a highcr ſpi:it of Arifto- 
'® cracy, than in ali the privileged orders. The Clerzy and 
& the Gentry of Ireland, down to the very loweſt ; to count-r- 
« vail which there appears now a ſpirit riſing amonsz the pcople 
& which never exiſted before, but which is ſpreading molt 
« rapidly, as appears by the Defenders as they are called, and 
& other inſurgents. .If the people of Ircland be 4,590,000, as 
« jt ſeems probable th- 'y are, the Eſtabliſhed Church may be 
& reckoned at 450,000; the Diſſenters at 90,000 ; the Ca- 
& tholics at 3,150,009. The prejudices of the Englith nation are 

& adverſe to the French, under whatever form of Government. 

« It ſeems idle to ſuppoſe the preſent rancour ag". the French 
& is owing merely to their being Republicans; it has been 
« cheriſhed by the manners of four centurics, and aporavated 
« bs ontinal wars. It is morally certain that any invaiion of 
& England would unite all ranks, in oppolition to the invaders 
'< in Ireland, a conquered, oppreflcd and inſulted Country 
'< the name of England, and her power, is univerſally odious, 
« ſave with thoſe who have an intereſt in maintaining it; a 
« body, however, formidable only from fituation and propetty; 
but which the firſt convulſion would level in the dult; on 
the contrary, the great bulk of the people would be ready 
to throw off the yoke in this Country, if they faw any force 
ſuſnciently ſtrong to reſort to for defence, until arrangements 
cou:d be made, The Diſfcnters are enemies to the Engliſh 
power, from reaſon and reflection, The Catholics from 
a hatred to the Engliſh name. In a word, the prejudices 
of one Country are direaly adverſe of the other, directly 
favourable to invaſion. The Government of [rcland is only 
to be looked upon as a Government of force. "Ihe mo- 
ment a ſuperior force appcars, it would tumble at once, as 
* being neither founded in the intereſts, nor in the affections of 
* the people, Tt may be ſaid the people of Ireland ſhew no polt- 
« tical 
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« tical exertion. In the firſt place public ſpirit is complete}; 
« depreſſed by the recent proſecutions of ſeveral. "The Ci. 
« vention At—Gunpowder Bill, &c. &c. Declarations, ther. 
« fore, of Government, of Grand Juries, or parliamentz;; 
« unanimity, all proceeding from Ariſtocrats, whoſe interes 
« is adverſe to that of the people, and who think ſuch condus 
« neceſlary for their own ſecurity, are no obſtacles—the weight ; 
« ſuch men falls in the general welfare, and their own tenait:; 
« and dependants would deſert and turn againſt them. Th: 
& pcople have no way of expreſſing their diſcontent civility, 
« which 1s at the ſame time greatly aggravated by thoſe mc. 
« ſures, and they are, on the other hand, in that ſemi-barbarov; 
« ſituation, which is of all others the beſt adapted for making wa, 
« "The ſpirit of Ireland cannot therefore be calculated from new! 
« paper publications, county meetings, &c, at which th: 
« yentry only meet, and ſpeak for themſelves ; they are ( 
« ſituated that they have but one way left to make their ſent. 
« ments known, that is, by war. "The church eſtabliſhmen: 
« and tythes are very ſevere grievances, and have been th: 
« cauſe of jnumberleſs local infurreEtions; in a word, from 
<« reflection, intereſt, prejudice, the ſpirit of change, the miſery 
« of the great bulk of the nation, anq above all, the hatred 
« the Engliſh name, reſulting from the tyrrany of near ſev 
« centurics, there ſeems little doubt but an invaſion wou!! 
« be ſupported by the people; the militia, the bulk of whon 
« arc Catholics, would, to a moral certainty, refuſe to ac; 
« if they ſaw ſuch a force, as they could look to for ſupport.” 
In the firſt envelope, 
« Remember me to Languelot and our friends. X ”? 
Second evelope direfted, 
« A Monticur Monſieur Dandibuſcaille, a Amſterdam.” 
Third envelope direfted, 
« A Meff. Texier, Angely, et Maſlac, a Amſterdam.” 


Lird Renyon. If ſitting ſome hours longer would bring thi 
trial to an end, we certainly would fit, but I am afraid wc ſhall 
not bring it to an end. , 
V1" 
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| | Mr. Serjeant 4dair. It is for me to obey the direRions of the 
| ourt. 
* Lord Kenyon. We will fit as long as human nature will hold 


put; you gentlemen know how long it is likely to laſt ? 


* Mr. Attorney General. We, have ſtill evidence to give, which 


Fill take up ſome time—I wiſh undoubtedly on the part of the 
public, to put myſelf under the direction of the Court. 

| Lord Kenyon. That direction muſt proceed from knowing 
þmething more of the matter—how much longer is your evidence 
&cly to continue ? 

* Mr. Attorney General. I cannot very accurately ſtate that to 
your Lordſhip, becaufe it depends a good deal upon what may 
happen with reſpeCt to the manner of treating the evidence on 
the other fide. 


| Mr. Erſeine. The croſs-examination of Mr. Cokayne cannot 


Þke up much time—1I do not conceive that we can have three 
queſtions to put to him. 


| Mr. Attorney General. Whether their caſe is likely to be long 


@ not? 

E Mr. Serjeant Adair. We muſt call ſeveral witneſſes, but our 
E qvidence will not go to an equal length with that for the Crown— 
| becauſe circumſtanced as we are, we ſhall have no written evi- 
E dence to trouble the Court with. 

| If your Lordſhip finds it too much for the Court and Jury to 
© go through the whole of this very important trial to day, perhaps 


jour Lordſhip might think in that caſe, and upon that ſuppolition 


E (about which I have no perſonal wiſh at all) that it would be 
| @ranging matters moſt conveniently, if my learned friend cloſed 
| us evidence for the Crown to day; and that we might be per- 


Ditted to make our defence to morrow ? 
Mr. Attarney General. I am very deſirous to do what the 


| Court may think proper—but I cannot undertake to ſay, in my 
| View of the ſubject, that his Lordſhip would be kept here lefs 
{ban four hours longer—for it will be neceſſary for us to compare 
| Ertain papers that will be produced out of the cuſtody of the 
| Filoner, with certain original letters likewiſe found in the cuſtody 
| @ the priſoner ; we have alſo ſome witneſles to call from Ireland, 
Rat may be important, | Ar. 
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Alr. Serjeant Adair. TI am perfealy ready to acquicice |, 
what the Court may think right. I can only ſay, that the ||; 
which the Attorney General at preſent ſeems inclined to c|./; 
out, 1s lixely to produce an extreme hardſhip on the part of t 
priſon-r, becaute Mr. Attorney General propoſes to leuve þ; 
evidence to a conſiderable length ſtill unhniſhed, and to yr. 
c:cd with that cvidence upon a freſh day with the unimpair 
and awak-ncd attention of the Jury ; and we ſhall be called uz, 
on the part of the priſoner, at a late hour perhaps, when you; 
Lordſhip and the Jury are exhauſted with fatigue. 

Lord Keny;n. 1 hope four hours more will not wear 0: 
either the {trength or ſpirits of the Jury. 

Ar. Erſvine, We have been indulged with copies of th 
letters ; conſequently your Lordſhip ſees that if we were to r:. 
tire when the cvidence was over, the time appropriated for r: 
would be principally employed in looking over theſe papet+, « 
kow thail we be prepared to addreſs the Jury ? 

Lord Kenyon, 1 know Foth your abilities well enough to fcc :: 
doubt that you are prepared now to make your obſervations upun 
any evidence that is already given. We are all defirous to ' 
as long as we can; but neceflity juſtifies that which it compel; 
the {trength of man is not adequate to this Lord Mansiie!d, - 
littic inclined to give way as any man, did give Way at a: 
tun hour in the caſe of Lord Pomtret. 

One of the Fury. My Lord, we are men of buſnchs; n 
are carly riſers. If we are to be kept here for four 16: 
longer, our fpirits may be exhauſted. I am not a YOU? Tis 
] with to underftand this matter perfectly right; it is a cue © 
life and death : I may be wearied out, and perhaps by and by 
aſleep. I beg pardon for making this obſervation ; but I wv. 
to take care of my own conſcience 1n every particular, - 

Ar. Serjeant Adair. 1 do not wiſh to preſs too much 73 
the {trength or attention either of the Jury or of the Court. 

Ar. Juſtice Groſe. Let us go on with this witnels, and aki 
he has been examined we will think of it. 

Mr. Garrow (to Mr. Cokayne.) Look at this paper (No. 7 
By whom was that direQiovn on the outſide cover—to ons 
Chapeaurouge—writtcu ! | 4. bj 
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A By me. "= 4 
9. Was that written by Mr. Jackſon's direQion ? | 
A. It was. | 
5 2, Take off that cover—ls there any thing written upon the 
| | next cover ? 

A. No, there 1s a croſs. 

> 2. Was that made by you ? 

A. No. 


+ 2, Be ſo good as open the cover. By whom were the con- 
| By: written? / 


y 4. Tais is written by me—*« Remember me to Languelot 
- and cur friends.” 


'; 9. Was that written by Mr. Jackſon” $ defire ? 
; A. It was. 


2. Was the letter inſide that envelope written by Mr. Jack - 
E fon or you ? 

i £ No. 

9 9. Do you know whoſe Writing it is ? 

4 A. I do not. 

: Mr. Garrow (to Mr. Dejoncourt. ) Did you intercept that 
| Jctter in the ſame manner as you have already Rated ? 

| 4 I did, 

Mr. Garraw. 1 do not mean: to trouble your Lordihip to 
| have this read, becauſe it is merely a duplicate of the laſt letter, 
ESÞut only to take the cover. Was it intercepted at the ſame time ? 
| ? Mr. Dejoncourt, It was. 

: Mr. Garraw (to Mr. Cokayne.) Look at this Paper. Dit 


you direct that at the ſame time ? 
Bs 4. I did. 


[2 (The direftion read) —« Toa M:ſ. Chapeaurouge Merchant, 
* HAHamburgh.”” 


* Mr. Garrav. Did you and Mr. Jackſon lodge together at 
| the Game houſe in Dublin ? \% 
| : A. We did. | ; 


+ 2, Had you daily intercourſe with him ? 
NY A. Conſtantly. 


bY 2, If he had any commercial tranſactions to negociate there 


| 


= 


tram 
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from your intercourſe with him, is it probable you might hay 
known it? - | 

A. I ſhould ſuppoſe ſo. 

9. Was it poflible he ſhould have any commercaal tranſacti.;, 
of any extent to negociate, without your knowing it ? 

A. 1 ſhould think not. 

&. Had he any ſuch that you knew of ? 

A. I did not know of any. 1 think not. 

2. As far as came to your knowledge, had he any buſi; 
that he tranſacted there, except with Hamilton Rowan, Mr.'To, 
and the other perſons that you have named ? 

A. 1 know of no other buſineſs. He ſaw his wife there. 

9. How ſoon after theſe letters were intercepted was it th 
Mr. Jackſon was apprehended ? 

A. He was apprehended in the latter end of April, I think. 

&. He was afterwards tried for high treaſon, and you « 
tended as a witnels ? 

A. 1 did. 

Q, And upon the day on which he was called up for Judy rmeti 
he died at the bar ? 

A. T have heard ſv. I was not there. 
2, Before you came to England you had, [ believe, direc: 
ſome covers for Mr. Jackſon ?. 

4 Yes. 

Q; Had you done ſo before your interview with Mr. Pitt * 
A. I had. 

£2, Had you directed any to Chapeaurouge ? 

A. I am pretty ſure I had ; the name ſtrikes me. 


Mr. Fohn Cokayne, 
Croſs-examined by Mr. Serjeant Adair. 


2, Have you given, at any time, any written account of j% 
ow: condudt in this tranſaction ? 
A. | have. 


2, Be fo good as to tell me whether that ſignature ( /þ- 


the witneſs a printed paper) is or is not your hand-writing ? 
A. It is mine. 
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9. Have you any recollection of the contents of this paper ? 
A. If you will pleaſe to let me read it, I can fay. 
2 Mr. Serjeant Adair. I have not the leaſt objeRion. 
2 Mr. Cokayne. I could wiſh, if I am to be interrogated as to 
| paper, that it might be read. I cannot underſtand your 
meaning for aſking me the queſtion. Do you mean to aſk me 
mercly whether this is my {ſignature ?—If you mean to aſk me 
iaþtractedly to any particular part of this, I ſhall truſt that the 
Eghole may be read to the Court, 
2 Mr. Serjeant Adair. You may do that afterwards. Is this a 
true account ? 

2 4. I certainly avow every part of it. 
Ly Mr. Serjeant Adair. I do not wiſh to entrap YOus 

; Mr. Cokayne. 1 do not believe you do. 
© Mr. Attorney General, If it becomes neceſlary, you ſhall be 
eld again. | 

$ Mr, Serjeant Adair. You have been aſked whether Mr. 
Jackſon had any commercial connexions in Ireland? I would 
taſk you whether you do not know that he wanted to eſtabliſh 
Emercantile connexions in England ? 
+4. He told me he did. 
2. You were intimate with Mr, Jackſon ? 
bf. Very. 
©) You being the intimate friend of Mr. Jackſon, did you, 
befor: he left London, know the object of his journey to Ire- 
Hand, which afterwards appeared upon his trial there ? 

-. I did not. 
4. Then notwithſtanding your intimacy with him in London, 
ad your former i intimacy, you did not, before he left London, 
kgow that purpoſe of his journey to Ireland for which he was 
Mcrwards tried and convicted ? 
Þ-4. I did not. 
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F Mr. John Cokayne, 
| z Re-examined by Mr. Garrow. 


£32. Be ſogood as to tate to my Lord and the Jury what the 
Wture of thoſe commercial tranſa&ions were which he wiſhed to 
F Oo eſtabliſh 
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eabliſd in England—what the nature of the commodities 
and for the ſupply of whom. 

A. After Mr, Jackſon had been in England ſome time, + 
aſked me, as his friend who was continually in the hab! / 
deitg with Him, todireR ſeveral letters for him, ſome of which 
the naiies that have now been read ; and he ſtated, as a prov 
fot aſking me fo to do, that his debts were fo heavy here, »1 
which I knew, that if his hand-writing was known, he ſhoul{ 
locked up in a gaol for ever. Upon that principle I implicys 
direted feveral letters for him, without the knowledge of i: 
contents of any one letter that I dire&ed for him in England, of 
ever aſking him the contents; for we were in too ſtrict ah 
of friendſhip. One day, in converfation with Mr. Jackſon, 
told me, that what he came to England for, was not likely toiu; 
'Tecd, and that he had ſome thoughts of going to Ireland. |: 
aſked me if I knew any merchants or mercantile people in thi 
kingdom whom he could apply to, and obtain proviſions a: 
other neceffary things that he could ſupply the French wit 
He faid, he had an unlimited order for any quantity that could! 
got; that he ſhould have a very large commiſſion for obtaining! 
that he would be enabled thereby to pay me what he owed nm: if 
that I ſhould have a very handfome commiſſion likewiſe out ! 
it ; that he would venture to ſay, a thouſand a year would be ©: 
2 trifle, or not an. equivalent to what I might gct, if I coull af 
trim in the providing theſe artictes. He faid he knew I had 
tained very heavy loſſes im my profeſſion, and that he ſhould hi 
an opportunity of taking me from the fatigues of buſineſs, ad j 
me into an independent ſtate. IT anfwered him, that my « 
ncxions in life had always becn on the weſt ſide of TemplcBr 
that T had made little or no mercantile connexions ; that I kn 
no merchants, and that I could not affift him in any ſuch but 
neſs. Thus, I think, ended the converſation ; but it did 
ſtrike my mind, that I had incautiouſly, and at the defire of t 
as #friend, brought myſelf into a ſituation- 
2. You had before this, you faid, in the very great intim* 
and frien@hip that ſubſiſted between you, addreflcd letters Þ 
' Him, withont aſking or knowing their contents. | 
F. Thad. 9. an 


( 29s ) 

9. After this communication, you was going to tell us the 
| | <qapa that was made upon your mind. Was it this that led 
you to make a communication to the Miniſter ? L 

A. It was. 
©. If I did not miſunderſtand you, you was well acquainted 
vic Mr, Jackſon's pecuniary circumſtances ; he was much in- 
Ecbted to you, among others. 
4. He was. 
9, Had he any funds of his own, by which to eſtabliſh any 
gnercantile connexions in this Country ? 
A. Not that I know of, If I am not at liberty to ſay what 
| Smprefſion it had upon my mind, mayl goon to ſtate what I did 
En purſuance of that converſation ? 
2 Mr. Garrow. In ſhort, you communicated it to the Miniſter, 
"T afterwards accompanied Mr, Jackſon to Ireland. 
& 4 I communicated it to the Miniſter in the preſence of Mr. 
E {tcourt, who went with me to the Miniſter. 
$ 2, During the whole friendly intercourſe and correſpondence 
Eberween you and Mr. Jackſon, did it ever happen that you cor- 
Egecſponded with him under a feigned name, or received letters 
» him under a feigned name ? 
© 4. No, we were always together. 
8 Mr, Serjeant Adair, Y ou were never abſent from each other 
after he came to England ? 
3 4. Not for a day. 
= Mr. Garrow. You were intimate many years before ? 
n 4. Yes. 
Bt Mr, Attorney General. If your Lordſhip pleaſes, I will juſt 
£ all a witneſs to prove the hand-writing of Mr. Stone to a letter 
ricten in the name of Enots, to Popkins. 
= lr. Attorney General, (to Mr. Dejoncourt.) Did you ſhop 
3 at letter (No. 28) in the poſt-office in Ireland ? 
= 4. I did. 
E | 9. (To Mr. Longrigge.) Look at that firſt cover which is 
Wand W, Enots. Whoſe handwriting is that ? 
4. Mr. William Stone's. | | | | 
I 15 © 7+ 7 BO 
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[ No. 28, read.] 
« My dear Friend, 
« T have received your different letters,. but could not anfys 
« them ſooner for want of a proper opportunity, All y,, 
« friends here are very glad to find you are fafe arrived, :- 
« your long and diſagreeable jaunt thro' Wales, They 2! 
« rejoice to hear that Mrs. Harris is likely to do well in } 
« buſineſs; they are ſenſible that the funds ſhe fets up w;: 
« being but trifling, ſhe can't expect to do great matters in 
« beginning, but they are ſo convinced of her induſtry ::, 
cleverneſs, that they are willing to aſſiſt her as far as they 
able; they, therefore, will take the firſt opportunity thy 
offers to ſend her ſuch a ſortment of millinery goods as 
enable her to ſet up a very handſome ſhop ; in the mean tir: 
ſhe muſt make friends, and fecure as many good cuftomers x 
ſhe can.—This was my advice to her when laſt I faw her, 
« her friends requeſt that I ſhould here repeat it. "Fhe tw 
« friends ſhe mentions have not reached this place yet ; wh: 
« they do you may depend upon my ſhewing them al! t: 


« civility in my power : I ſhall take care to introduce them 


« ſome very good company of this neighbourhood. As foon : 
& Mrs. Harris has prepared every thing for her new eftab/iſt 
« ment in London, I think ſhe would do well to take a trip! 
« Dublin, and ſtrive to raiſe there the little money that's 
« to her. Not one of the letters mentioned by her, as direct 
« from London to Mr. Horn, is come to hand ; yet this m«: 
« of conveyance muſt not be neglected ; but let her at the (an: 
« time write to Mr. C or to me directly, Adieu. 
« My dear friend, I wiſh yu and that lady all poſlible hat 
© pineſs. 
'« Tours, moſt affeCtionately, 
CC N. \., 
« P. S. Should Mrs. Harris go to Dublin, I beg ſhe'll p! 
« vail on my younger brother Robert to break off at length 
« fooliſh partnerſhip he has formed with a fellow who is 


« ſtantly impoſing on him, ang keeping all the profits to hit! 
« 


(197 ) 

L {If Should my brother perſiſt in his obſtinacy, I ſhall have 

F& nothing to ſay to him, but leave him to ſmart for his folly ; 
« but if he follows my advice, I will become his partner, ſend 


ES him goods, and ſupply him with whatever credit he wants to 
6 carry on buſineſs on his own bottom.” 


| | Addreſſed, « Mr. Fohnſon, at Meſſrs. Lawrence and C. 
 « Rutland Place, Thames Street, London.” 


| The above letter was encloſed in a cover, in which is 


Fritten : 
Þ [ rec. the incloſed to-day. I have not heard fince I Jaſt 


| s wrote to you. I am 

£ « Yours, truly, 

© Ap. 224, 1794. « W. ENOTS.” 
* Addreſſed « Mr, Thomas Popkins,” 


E7 Jncloſed in another cover, 
Addreſſed « Fohn Cokayne, Eſq. Hyde's Coffee-houſe, 
« Dame Street, Dublin.” 
—— — —  — — — — — — — | 
Mr. Iſaac Dejoncourt, 
Croſs-examined by Mr. Serjeant Adair. 


” 9. Did you open the cover, or who did you deliver it to 
When you ſtopped it ? 


2-4. 1 opened the cover, 

2. Did you find the letter, encloſed in the inſide, ſigned W, 
Ents, ſealed or open ? 
| 'P It was ſealed with a ſecond wafer; it appeared to have 
= Wen ſcaled with a red wafer firſt, and afterwards with a wafer 
of another colour.—The firſt cover was direfted to John 
Payne, Efq. Hyde's Coffee-houſe, Dame Street, Dublin : 
F {cond cover was addrefſed to Thomas Popkins, 


KA 


= /* being now near eleven o'clock at night, four officers were 
7 ſworn, in the uſual form, to attend the Fury, who ſlept at 
=. *** Swan tavern, in Bridge Street, and the Court adjourned 
WT #2 to-morrow morning, nine «clock, 


O 3 
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COURT OF KING'S BENCH. 
Friday, January the 29th, 1796. 


PRESENT, 


Lord KENYON, Chief Tuſtice; 
Mr. Juſtice ASHHURST ; 
Mr, Juſtice GROSE ; 

Mr. Juſtice LAWRENCE. 


William Stone ſet to the bar, 


Mr. Thomas Maclean called in again, 


Mr. Law. Look at thoſe papers; were they found in ty 
cuſtody of Wilham Stone at the time his papers were ſez! 
A. 1 found this letter (No. 37) and theſe three papers, No. j 
at Mr. Stone's houſe at Old Ford. | 


[NVo, 37, reed.] 
IE « Downing-ſtreet, April 16, 1793 
« Sir, | 
« I have received your letter of yeſterday, and return e: 
&« cloſed the letters and extracts which you ' ſent me on the 8: 
« I am obliged to you for having communicated ſuch pubi 
« information as you thought might be uſeful, and have nothiy 
<« further; to add on the ſubject of theſe papers. 
« I am, Sir, | | 
© Your obedient FRY 
C260 1 « W, PITT. 
« IW. Stone, Eſq.” 


| Mr. Auerney General, I ſhall proceed to call a oy G 
original | Ska found in the pallkiion of Mc. Sane, for i 


- purps 


+ ( 199 ) 
urpoſe of comparing them with the extracts, to ſhew what, 
formation the extracts gave, and what iuformation the lets 


#5 gaVes | 
| Mr. Thomas Fill (ſworn) 
# Examined by Mr. Attorney General. 


+ 9. Do you know whoſe hand-writing theſe extrats are ? 
bt 4. They are mine, 
tf 9. By whoſe order did you make them ? 
$ A. Mr,,Stone' $ 
” 9. For what purpoſe did you make. chem? not ne oþ 
D A. I cannot tell. Es 

* 2. Did you make thefe extracts from any, and what _—_ 
[pers 
7 A. From manuſcripts Mr. Stone gave me. 
> 2. Manuſcript extracts ? 
I} A. Yes, 
: f Lord Kenyon. You took a copy of them? 
I* 4. Yes. £ 
Fe Mr. Attorney General. Look at the top, you will ſec the word 
I@ extracts” —whoſe hand-writing is that? _ | 
Lt A. It appears to me to be Mr. William Stone's, 
# Mr. Attorney General, I now propols to read theſe extracts, 
beg your Lordihips particular attention to thoſe paſſages in 
hich the words © the French'* occur, I will produce pye- 
| q- the original letters found ypon Mr.. Stone, apd you will 
en ſee that wherever the words the French are put in the ex» 
Fact, they are ſubſtituted for the word © wwe'” in the original. 
þ the extract of the letter of the 24th of Qctober, itis & my 
by letter was put on board. a boat that was then going to Eng- 
[ | land,” In the original, © my letter was put with one I (ent 
L to Lord Lauderdale, who conveyed it to Mr. Fox at New- 
I$ market, on board a boat that was then gaing to England.” 


[No. 38, read.) 
W © Extracts.” « Paris, 3oth April; 1792. 
& © Whatever may be the reſult of our determinations, we have 


: $ vue thing very much on our ide, and that 1s, that the perſon 


| ( 200 ) 
«® I am moſt intimate with in France is Mr. Francois, wi 
« you will recolleCt having ſeen at my houſe, and who is 
«* of the moſt enlightened members of the National Af:mjj, 
« he is the preſident of the Committee of Commerce ; and + 
« promiſed me that whatever plan I have he will procure 
E every advantage and proteftion. I dined yeſterday with i 
« Mayor, who has alſo promiſed to give every ſort of inforns. 
&« tion that lies within his knowledge and province. We 
« have no competitors ; and Engliſhmen have been here prot: 
« ing by the incapacity of the French.” 


« Auguſt 27th, 1792. 

« The Aſſembly did a very filly and contemptible thin 
« yeſterday, in admitting Mr. Wilberforce, David Willians 
« and Clarkſon to the rank of Citizenſhip. They are wrets- 
« edly informed reſpeing charaQters in England ; and from thi 
« ſample they will get themſelves laughed at by you : but th! 
<« men are accuſtomed to aft with much precipitation, and 2!! 
« with much preſumption. One of them dined with me yr. 
« terday, and I repreſented to him one of their choice; reject 
« ing with indignation from his conneRiions all conneCtion w." 
« them: another as a man of no character but a bad one, in: 
© very low rank, either as to political or literary fame, a! 
« avowed by no one: and another as ſcarcely known in polits 
« at all, and what he had were in a line different from the: 
« own,” 
« Paris, Auguſt 3oth, 1792. 

« ] wrote to you on the 16th. I know not by what accider 

« my letter could not have reached you, unleſs the inſpedtcr 
« at the poſt-office here found that it contained matter nd 
« quite ſo proper to be publicly known at that time, though! 
« has ſince been publiſhed by order of the aſſembly; my '- 
« formant was one of the Executive Council; I am ſorry ii! 
&* nothing but that I fear to have mentioned to you his nan. 


« Paris, Sept. 27th, 1792 


« I am juſt returned from Orleans to Paris, making the 
ac critice 


I {( 20 ) 

Wc crifice of a little abſence to fear and apprehenſion. We have 

W« been latterly at the chateau of Monſ. Laborde the banker. 

Bi As every cauſe of fear is now removed, I ſhall immediately 
$« proceed with the purchaſe of the manufactory, at leaft to the 
7 accompliſhment of the buſineſs in ſome ſort or other.” 


« 1 o'clock, Hall of the Convention, 2d Octo. 


« This moment the news is arrived that the Pruſſians have 
3 raiſed their camp, and are retiring ; they have left 5000 ſick 
F« jn their hoſpitals, and have loſt between 2 and 300 men. 

« The French army is in purſuit, and Cuſtine is before them 
*« with 49,000, 1o that there 1s no poſlibility tney can eſcape.” 
[} 
ul 
© « The letter I ſent you of the retreat of the Prufſians was, [ 
EX am certain, the only information of the event to be met with 
| j« in England, for the news arrived at the Affembly at 2 paſt 
EX 12: I heard it from a Deputy: a minute after I ran into the 
box, and ſpoke with one of the Secretaries; and at one the 
= poſt went off to Calais; and my letter was put on board a 
FE boat that was then going to England. In any future affairs 
| * of this ſort, you may depend on the authenticity of the intcl- 
EX ligence, for I have acceſs to the Secretary's table, and the 
« diſpatches into the provinces thro' which you receive my 
| p- letters ; ſurely it is worthy the attention of Government to 
E* have ſome one here to give them information ; but it has becn 
| "6 ſo deceived that I do not wonder at its ignorance in this 
EX reſpeR,” © In my letter to the Morning Chronicle I have 
j 2 unfortunately betrayed a ſecret which I ought to have con- 
E# cealed; at Paris it is univerſally believed that the French are 
| purſuing the Pruflians, making priſoners, and kitling them at 
| % every ſtep—No ſuch thing : they are waiting on them with 
EF as much ceremony as if they were thcir allies, taking leave 
* after affiſting them in a vitory ; and not a ſingle cannon has 
E been fired ſince the beginning of the retreat. I mention 
E* alſo certain letters, which neither the Commiſſioners nor 
{* the Generals chuſe to lay before the Aſſembly. I had, 


; « how- 


« Paris, October 24th, 1792. 


( 202 ) 
« however, their leave to mention the affair in England, and ; 
« Perry prints my letter it will be only a little premature, 
« they cannot be long concealed. We ſtand yet on a pinnay 
« with reſpe&t to French opinion—Why do we not profit y 
« ir? The Marſellois are come to Paris, as a guard to t» 
« Convention, to chaſtiſe the infolence of the Parifians, whis 
« js become leſs neceſſary ſince the accuſation of that wre 
« Marat, whoſe wickedneſs is as incomprehenſible as it is prez, 
« for it 1s impoſſible to know what motives guide him, as | 
« character in other reſpeCts is far from being a bad one. I 
& ſome riſque from the manner in which I ſpoke of them at tt 
« time they were in power, I left Paris for a fortnight, ws 
« changed my dwelling on my return; but now there is not t: 
« ſhadow of an apprehenſion, for ſome parts of thoſe letters x: 
« tranſlated into French, and publiſhed in their Journals.” 


 & Paris, Nov. 26th, 1792. 
 « Here's Froſt & ———— come over with an Addreſs; [I hai 
taken care to inform the leaders with the leading featurcs d 
theſe gentlemen. I was appointed to preſent one myſelf tv 
morrow, but I ſhall decline it from a variety of motives. | 
have prevented Fox and Sheridan's citizenſhip, and my ow 
' and I hope every one's elſe at this time.” | 


> 8 RK K® K 


« Paris, Nov. 27th, 1792. 
« ] believe that I mentioned to you that we had a dinner a 
Sunday ſe'ennight to celebrate the French victories, and that 
an addreſs was to be preſented to the Afſembly :—that is to 
be done this morning : I was Choſen preſident and orator, bu 
I have declined both.” | 


© & K. K 


« Paris, March 7th, 1793 


« T have rec. a letter from Mr. Wilberforce, in which It 
© tells me he has ſhewn my letters to his Majeſty's Miniſters 
« —and he refers me to Mr. Thornton's letter, which [I ha 
« not yet received; nor yours, ſent under cover through 
« Preſident of the Convention.” 


| « ] am glad to hear that ſomething like pacific diſpoſits” 


«K vo 
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yet appear 3 it is not yet too late to remedy thoſe mighty 
S evils which are burſting forth on every fide; there would 
S de little difficulty here, if any fair and proper terms could 
S# be offered, You ſec the territory of France is increaſing 
$ cvery day; this is an evil of ſome magnitude; and the 
$ more it increaſes, the greater will be the difficulty to come to 
q accommodation. 

* « Sabodiniere is arrived here, driven away by the alien bill ; 
'® he tells me the Engliſh arz to be recalled, or their property 
I® confiſcated ; of this 1 have no apprehenſion: but if any law 
'* of grcat ſeverity ſhould be enacted, I ſhall fo far obey it as to 
C retire into Switzerland to Lord Robert Fitzgerald; but 1 
E® (hall not abandon the buſineſs we have undertaken, WR I 
| v poſtpone *till I in ſome way or other hear from you,” 


b; « March 18th. 


P « Of the ſpirit of this people you can have little idea at a 
©® diſtance ; you may judge of their facility of railing men by 
| 4 the ſpirit of Paris, its quota is 12,800. "The lſeCtions, I am 
ES told, have already enrolled 4.0,900, and thoſe nor the loweſt 
ES of the people, A great force will be ſent to the Cape of 
F# Good Hope, which will proceed to the Eaſt Indies. At home 
* a deſcent will be made on England, with a force that will be 
| & almoſt irrefiſtable, but in what manner I have not yet learnt : 
BY I was applied to by General Dillon on the ſubject, but I de- 
[ clined any interference, You muſt be careful not to mention 
F theſe circumſtances, eſpecially as coming from me.” 


Mr. Attorney General Your Lordſhip eras, that that 
Better of Mr. Pitt's which has been read refers to extracts and a 
WMetter—Mr. Pitt is ſubpaena'd by Mr. Stone, to produce that 
pactter t» which Mr. Pitt refers. We proceed now to read the 
Ectters out of which theſe extracts are taken, 

X Mr, Garraw. Y our Lordſhip will obſerve, that, of the parts 


hich are extracted, a'l that were ſent to Mr. Pitt are marked 
thin brackets. 


3 Mr. 


( 204 ) 
Mr. Serjeant Adair. The Attorney General cannot mz, 
any thing evidence, I ſubmit, from the mere circumſiars 
of our having ſubpaena'd any witneſs; the Court at pref 
have no cognizance of that at all. 

Lord Kenyon, At preſent, I hope, we have received nothj; 
but what is evidence; theſe extracts were proved, before ther 
were read,, by Thomas Hill, to have been copied by him, by 
the direCtion of the priſoner at the bar; and that the word a. 
tract, which ſtands at the top of each paper, is of the hand. 
writing of the priſoner. 

Ar. Serjeant Adair. But the Attorney General ſtates to t 
Court, as an auxiliary fat, that we have ſubpcena'd ſome pe:. 
tleman, to prove ſome letter or other, 

Lard Kenyon. He ſaid ſo, but he is producing no evidence i: 
conſequence of that aſſertion. —lf there is any thing improper 
is fit to interrupt, but I have not ſcen any thing of that ſort, 

Mr. Serjeant Adair. If it had not occurred to me to be (o, | 
ſhould not have ſpoken. 

| Lord Kenyon. What is the objeCtion ? 

Mr. Serjeant Adair. It is ſtated to the Court, in this ſtage 
the buſineſs, that we have ſubpaena'd ſome gentleman, to prove 
ſome letter or other ; whether we have or not is a fact total! 
immaterial to the Court. 

Lord Kenyon. It explains a fat: it is ſaid theſe extracts were 
ſent with ſome letter—the Attorney General has produced th: 
extracts, and not the letter ; he is accounting for not producin; 
the Jetter. | 

Ar. Serjeant Adair. The defendant having ſubpaena'd M: 
Pitt cannot account for their not producing that letter. 

Lord Kenyon. If you pleaſe you will argue that point, a 
ſhew he ought to produce it, and then we will decide that. 

Mr. Attorney General (to Mr. Maclean.) Did you find tha 
letter (Na. 39) at Mr. Stone's, at Old Ford ? 

A. I did. 

Lord Kenyon, It will facilitate our taking notes, if there a! 
any letters which Maclean is to prove that he found at Ol! 


Ford, if he was now to aſcertain them, 
Ir 
/! 
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? $ Mr. Attorney General. I am about proving the letters of the 
þ,th of October and the 27th of November, from which theſe 
© nab were made; the obſervations upon the others are not 
very important. 
3 Mr. Maclean. 1 found theſe letters (No. 39 and Ne. 40) in the 
Soſlefion of Mr. Stone, at Old Ford. 
* Mr. Attorney General, Where the extra&t differs from the 
Þtter, the original in that part of the letter is altered with a 
| wy .—There are many paſlages which are taken no notice ef 


@n the extracts, 

L 

b [ No. 39, read.] 

's « Hotel de Grange Butteliere, 


1 « 24th OR. 1792, 1 Y. of F. R., 
'* « Dear Brother, 
[* « [ incloſe you the aſhgnment witnefſed by Lord Lauderdale, 
6 and Dr. Moore, with a note to Mr. W. M. and an order 
'® to Mr. Cooper, which I ſhould have ſent earlier ; that is a 
{® day or two ſince, for I have not been long returned, could I 
{® have found two Engliſhmen together.—I am very glad that 
'® the ſale proved ſo advantageous, and am much obliged to you, 
E® for the care you have taken, and are about to take with the 
® books and pictures. The linen with my papers, you are (6 
'® kind as to take to Old Ford alſo, I ſhall fend for none of all 
® this, till I have arranged all the affairs that concern the 
F® manufaQtory, which are now in train; when I have ſome 
'® thoughts of buying one of thoſe Emigrants Houſes on the fide 
# of the City, where our buſineſs will be carried on, as there is no 
[® doubt of theſe Houſes being ſold very cheap, and as National 
[® property, not to be paid for under 12 years. But this is an 
# after conſideration, as all obſtacles are now removed. No fear 
'® of an enemy to apprehend; and the camp which was to extend 
® on this ſide of Paris to Charenton, on the heights of which, 
[* which is preciſely our place, batteries were to be erected, and this 
$ is now all over, it having been determined a few days ago that 
| & 1] labours ſhould ccaſe. I ſhall proceed immediately to the exc- 


4 Cution of our project ; but before I finally decide, I wiſh to 
5 5 « have 


- a0d.y 


« eve al pollibl- information from you, and Mr. Oliver; i 
« the ſpace of theie three mont!'» any thmg has ariſen which 
« pive further light on the ſubject ; if Cruikſhank is there; 1 
« what is meznt to be done in our further arrangement concerr. 
« ing him. TI have been cautious reſpecting the importing « 
« Sal. Amm. from England, becauſe I would not awaken 
« ſlighteſt ſuſpicions, and have not therefore offered cven t; 
« Sal. Amm. we have here to ſale; whatever, therefore, co. 
« cerns the buſineſs, I can receive from you before any fu 
_ « ſettlement takes place, as it demands at leaſt 15 days; and! 
« wiſh on this point you would give me any hints that you thing 
« neceſſary. I have engaged a very honeſt man as a lawyer i 
« the buſineſs, tor the expence is but trifling, and there Is ; 
« great deal. of knavery on the other ſide. 

« You will have received from Verdun an immenſe packs 
« of information, which you will have diſtributed according: 
« the addreſſes ; that to Perry contains an epitome of the can 
« paign, and our preſent ſituation. You will have received a 
« a letter addreſſed to Miſs Williams, which was, by the blunce 
« of Mr. Roſe, ſent to you alſo; which you may open it x 
« pleaſe, as it contains, ſo far as I recollect, only other view 
« of the war. I ſhall continue to fend to you Perry's letters 
« I have time in future to write to him ; but it is neceſlary tis 
« he ſhould have them in the day, as a day of earlier intclligens 
« is to him of ſome importance. 'The letter I ſent you ot 
« retreat of the Pruſſians was, I am certain, the only informs 
« tion of the event to be met with 1n London, for the 
« arrived at the Aſſembly at half paſt 12; I heard it ſ[int: 
« ſtreet]* from a Deputy; a minute after I ran into the ba 
« [which I have there] and ſpoke with one of the Secretari 
_ « and at one the poſt went off to Calais, and my letter was p# 
« [with one I ſent to Lord Lauderdale, - who conveycd it ! 
« Fox at Newmarket] on board a boat that was then going * 
« England. In any future affairs of this fort you may dej® 


* The words inclſed with brackets were firuck out wii 
pencil. 
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Ei on the authenticity of the intelligence, for I have the  coms 
« mand of the Secretaries table, and the diſpatches into the 
« provinces of the Convention thro* which you rece1ve my 
E « letters. Surely it is worthy the attention of Government to 
« have ſome one here to give them information ; but it has been 
ſo deceived that I do not wonder at its folly® in this reſpect ; 
[I believe it will be more puzzled what part it ſhall take im 
future. ] | | 
* «In my letter to Perry I have unfortunately betrayed a ſecret 
B« which I ought to have concealed. At Paris it is unverlally 
* believed that we+ are purſuing the Prufſians, making pritoners 
BB and killing them at every ſtep wet take—No fuch thing 1 
BE wet are waiting on them with as much ceremony as it 
E* they were ourf| allies taking leave, after afſiſting ush in a 
I victory, and not a ſingle cannon has been fired ſince the be- 
BY ginning of the retreat, I will not aflert it as a fact, but / 
, E believe it moſt firmly, that the only condition accepted by Du- 
BW mourier was, that the Royal Family ſhould not be put to death 
whilſt on our part it was inſijted, that Prufha /{ auld immedi- 
ately on its leaving the territory of France abandon the Houſe 
= of Auſtria, and even form an alliance with us, or ſubmit the 
WF army in teto to be priſoners to the arms of the Republic. It 
& this be not the preſent ſtate of aftuirs, I never was more de- 
ceived; and all the converſations 1 had with the Generals; 
with the Commiſſioners of the Convention, &c. &c, lead me tv 
WF this belicf: nay, more, if this be not the calc, the Generals have 
FE betrayed the public cauſe ; and I fear I have b:trayed the Gener:]s, 
W for 1 mention certain letters to Perry which neither the Com- 
S niffioners nor the Generals [date or] chuſc to lay before the 
F Aſſembly: I had, however, their leave to mention the attar 
WF in England ; and if Perry prints my letter it will be onhy a 


5 * Folly fruck out, ignorance written over it with a pencil. 
o ft We flruck out, the French written over zt. 

ks t We firuck out, they written over it. 

fl | Our fruck out, their written over 2. 

y Y Us /truck out, them written over it. 
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little premature, for it cannot be long concealed. Before | 
cloſe this part of my letter, I would add in confirmation 
my opinion, that Pruſſia will be the ally of France : the ne, 
we have received, that the Empreſs of Ruſſia is in 0514 
with the Emperor to take Sileſia—ſo that the King of Prof 
will be the double dupe. You ſee alſo, that, if this be ir, 


we, by our treaty, are drawn in to his ſupport : what thy 


ourht to be our condutt in the preſent inſtance *—Inſlea f 


becoming thro* Pruſſia, by ſuch an obliquity, the ally of Fran, 
why not be a principal, and in the preſent caſe a gener: 
one, We ſtand yet on a pinnacle with reſpe& to Frend 
opinion—why do we not profit of it ? but, if we do, 15 ther 
nat danger that bath England and Pruſſia become Repull;; 
alſo © 

« I was a whole week in returning home, which I did exa2! 
through the very march of the enemy, and found the Country 1 
ſuch a ſtate of inconvenience, bad roads, broken bridges, &. 
rather than devaſtation, that we could not move ſomctin:; 
more than a poſt, which is 5 miles Engliſh, in three hour 
and halt; but it was impoſſible to miſs our way, for had v: 
been blind our ſenſe of ſmelling would have directed us, tv 
the carcaſes of horſes or men preſented themſelves literally :! 
every itep we took ; in one day's journey, which did not co!- 
ſ1it of but between 20 and 3o miles, we counted, of horts 
only, at leaſt 2000; and the arms and legs of men obtruc 
themſelves whenever we took the trouble of looking into t:! 
ditches, where they lay but halt-buried. There is no con: 
plaint of the Pruffians any where, but the Heffians, the Au: 
trians, and the Emigrants, were every where robbers ; the la! 
added cruelty to their depredations, and they now ſuffer, 1! 
only in their execution here, for there were fix young gent 


men beheaded yeſterday in Paris, but all the miſeries that hu- 


man beings can ſuffer where they are afſembled, beyons tat 
frontiers. Another law was paſled againſt them yelter 


« day, viz. that thoſe who are, and have been Emigrants, wii 


«cc 


« their eſtates confiſcat-d : this has the appearance of harſhit" 


out being in arms, ſhall be baniſhed France for ever, its 


«KC 
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but it is well known, that thuſe who have not taken arms have 
© becn of the two the moſt danyerous; and the nation is 
WV mounted ſo high at preſent that ſhe fears nothing. J/: taik 
IS f an expedition into Spain; and as we have nit found it 
C neceſſary to fire one cannon in taking Savoy, Nice, the ſea-cc :/! 
: retry of the King of Sardinia, and probably by thrs tie th 
C ifland of Sardinia itſelf, with Genoa, by Monteſquici”5/ 
D army, wwe ſhall be at full liberty to proceed to Rome, and 5ff'r 
& liberty to the Ttalians; for there is no miſchief of which 
S cſ> Marſeillois are not capable; and their preſent whim is, 
S to bring the Pope and the Cardinals priſoners to Paris.—lt 
8 wi the Marſcillois who executed the Revolution of the 10th 
> Auguſt ; the Marſeillois who have chiefly at their own cx- 
I -+nce made this expedition againſt Nice it is theſe gentleinen 
I who arc going in ſearch of the Pope, whilſt part of them, [the 
# \ſ[arſcillois,*] are come to Paris as a guard to the Conven- 
® t{91, to chaſtiſe the inſolence of the Pariſians, which is be- 
| # come leſs neceſſary ſince the deerce of accuſation is paſſed 
I® :rainſt that wretch Marat, whoſe wickeduels is as incompre- 
henfible as it is great, for it is impoſſible to know what m0- 
tives guide him, as his charaCter in other reſpects 1s far from 
® bcing a bad one. I run ſome little riſk from the manner in 
which I ſpoke of them at the time they were in power, and 
ſv did many others, but it was neceſfary at that time for thoſc: 
# who did not wiſh to ſee the public affairs go to ruin to ſtand 
I forth and oppoſe their progreſs, I left Paris for a fortnight, 
WF nd changed my dwelling on my return, but now there is not 
8c ſhadow of an apprehenſion, for ſome parts of thoſe letters, 
by it not the whole, are tranſlated into French, and publith-d 
n their Journals. If you have thoſ: papers by you pray 
_ keep them, and ſee how my predictions will turn out, It 
$ you ſhould chance to ſce Dr. Pricſtly, tell him I have rece", 
F lis letter, which I will anſwer after ſome little conſideration ; 
9 tis neither Mr. Francois, nor even Rabaut, that ſhould be 
W te reduceurs of ſuch a plan, for reaſons I will inform the 
RB. Di. 11hould recommend ſuch a man as La yUurce, Who 18 a 

bs. * I[nſcrtcd in penici!. 
p : © Proteill ant 


| 


00 7 3 
« Proteſtant Miniſter, and not the worſe for being an '';: 
« tarian; but of this more at another time, We join in « 
« love and remembrances, &c. 


« Yours, affeQtionately, 
« I. H. STONE.” 


Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Dundas, who your Lorch 
knows 1s very fully engaged with public buſineſs, is here, 
is, on that account, very deſirous, if he is to be examined, ti; 
he may be examined now.— I he only queſtion I have to put y 
him is, whether any applications were made to him by \|: 
Stone, or any perſon on his account, in conſequence of ti 
advice your Lordſhip heard yeſterday, was given him. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair. There certainly was not,—You nee 
not trouble Mr. Dundas to prove that. 


[ Ne. 40, read.] 
« Paris, 27th Nov. 1792. 
« Dear Brother, 
« I believe that I mentioned to you, that on Sunday ſenniy: 
«& we had a dinner to celebrate the French victories, &c. ; an: 
« that an addreſs was to be preſented to the Aſſembly—that 1 
&« to be done this morning—I was choſen preſident, orator, 8. 
« but I have declined both, for the reaſon that you hint at, % 
« for others alſo. Yeſterday I dined at Sir Robert Smith's, wit 
« Kerſaint, a leading man in the Aſſembly—he purpoles, aft 
« the addrefs has been preſented, to make comments on Us 
« fraternity we offer, and to move for ſome more ſubſtan. 
« mark of the wiſhes of the French, towards a more friens/ 
<« intercourſe, by offering to join in the civilization of Afric 
«in the mode which we have already determined on in tie le 
« tlement of Sierra Leone. —He obſerves, that as this cſtablib- 
« ment is an aCt of the people, and not of government—-s 's 
« undertaken from motives of humanity, and of benefit to 
« human race, no jealouſies can ariſe, and no ſuſpicions of © 
« croachment, ſince the French would adopt your plany ſuf 


« it to be conducted under your auſpices—ſharing equally in ® 
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expence, and, if neceſſary, providing more force at a much 

cheaper rate than it is poſſible to afford from En zland. He 
þ had adviſed with me on the ſubject; but I am fo totally | IZn0- 
[® rant of the ſituation of the colony, and of the diſpoſition of 
'# the proprietors, that I could give no anſwer to his obſervations 
{& —it appears to me, on the whole, an advantageous offer for 
iS the ſociety, and may tend to further its views; ſo far as its 
iS views are confined to the abolition of the ſlave trade, and the 
IS civilization of the inhabitants. If it be a good that this trade 
® be aboliſhed, and that Africa be civilized, the power that 
IS will be offered, if the Aſſembly concede, may be immenſe ;=- 
IS and, probably, in proportion to the extent of the civilization 
IB may be the extent of the profits, regarding the affair in a 
[# view more near and intereſting to our mercantile feclings. 
© « I give you this earlieſt information that you may, by what- 
F® ever means you think proper, adviſe with any perſon, Mr, 
® Thornton, or ſome other more converſant on the ſubject, 
# than he probably is, what the effect of ſuch a junction would 
I* be; and if it ſhould be found highly advantageous to the ſoci- 
[® ety, ſuppoſing that the French reſolve on it, would it not be 
E prudent to ſpeculate on a few ſhares, ſince they may ariſe to a 
I conſiderable premium? Kerſaint informs me that we have 
# ſuffered ſome diſaſters there, —lI have heard of none; but if 
B# ſuch ſhould be the caſe, ſhares may be low, I will join with 
IF you in the profit or the loſs, and fo far as information can give 
E any advantage, I can ſupply it from hence better than any 
E other, as if ſuch a junCtion or ſcheme takes place, I ſhould 
W be more in the ſecret than any one elſe. It is too much yet 
© in embrio to come to any determination, but you may prepare, 
E by previous information, to take your advantages, and I will 
© be obliged to you to give me immediately, whatever informa- 
[* tion you can from the office of the ſociety reſpeCting its 
E zffairs; and if Mr. Thornton ſhould think well of Kerſaint's 
E propoſition, he will be able to order you all that ſhall be 
8 nccellary on the ſubjett; if I take ſome trouble in this buſt- 


EIT may pay weil, and not hinder the other, 
P24 -- & I will 


«« 


« ſaint tells me, was reſolved on in the diplomatic committet | 


«Q 


« 
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« Twill write you to-morrow, if Kerſaint makes his ni; , 


and what ſucceſs it has—if he does not, and if ſuch & |... 
tion ſhould be thought ſerviceable, by giving him a f-, 
cuments, he will be ready at any time, as he has h. +, 
project for ſome time in his head. I would not will ,,, 
therefore, to delay a poſt it you can help it—lL have ; ,, 
tioned, that as the eſtabliſhment 4s no act of government, 4; 
of a Society of the people only, no umbrage can be t:4 1, 
that another ſocicty in France, ſhould on funilar mot(44. 
humanity and policy, join in the undertaking. Ihe itt. 
probably would be, that the ſociety here would receive the 47 
effective ſupport from the exccutive power, to Carry !1y ; 
of humanity into execution—what probably we could 1 
EXPENCCe. 

« We are much in the: fame ſtate of ſuſpenſe and anx 
here, reſpecting the intentions of the Engliſh, and wh: » 
going on there, as you repreſent yourſelves to have der, 
reipefting Dumourier, of whoſe progreſs through Þ:u!. 
towards Liege, of which he is now in poſlefſion, you are » 
this time informed. Neither Auſtrians or Pruffians can {tz 
againſt us; and it is impoſhible to know when we hal: i 
Let us gono further. Our anxiety ariſes about Hollarn—is 
find Auckland's letter very fil'y, and ſuch as no Dutch1ic4 © 
help reſenting, unleſs he be a very flave—though it is 5 
mined to open the Scheld, if the Brabanters wiſh it 1 \ 
is determined to keep clear of any interference in the «1. 
affairs of Heliand; ard though the French have declure« !'# 
any people, wiſhing to throw off the yoke of flavery, jv. | 
in them allies and aſſi/tant;—no feftion of that perpir, 1t'd 
in towns or diſtricts, can be paid any attention to; this, kit 


terday, and is, therefore, nat yet made public, and the i" 
of it was, becauſe Maeſtricht and Ich, two fortified tral 
remote from Holland, but belonging to it, with a tif" 


adjacent, have ſent their wiſhes, of affiliation with t'« {® 
6 cicx;ihl 
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winces already conquered or releaſed, ſo that we ſhall avoid 
giving any offence, if poſſible, to England; and though it is 
likely that an inſurre#ion will ſoon take place in Holland, az 
there are no Pruſſians now to prevent, they will be able to 
8 #7 all they wiſh, without any of our affiftance. This 
s the time for them indeed to flrike the blow. 

[i « | hope, that by this time you have ſettled ſomething finally 
8 with Oliver, though he adviſes me not to haſten the purchatc, 


« a5 little can be done vs ſpring. I mentioncd to you that I 
"IN written to Dr. C. about Dr. H. of courſe you will 
« adviſe together, 

EP « I have now taken a part of a houſe which I muſt furniſh—l 


© ill be obliged to you to ſend over unmediately all my linen, 
6 by the waggon which goes from Piccadilly; and will thank 


you to let me know, or delire Mary to write, what other 
W things I have that can be fent=-ſuch as plate, china, &c. Part 
6 of the furniture in the houſe I takce at an appraifement. My 


books, part, at leaſt, can come by a Roacn trader ; the pic- 
W (ures muſt remain with you. I will ſend to London, and buy 
0 a bill for as much as I ſhall want, as it can be got there at 
lealt 5 per cent. cheaper than here, and without any com- 
Win If in the courſe of bulineſs any heavy goods, ſuch 
WF i< iron, &c. lead, &c. are ſent from London, ſpecihc agree- 
[FF cacnts muſt be made for landing them at Paris, for Miſs Wil- 
F llums has paid near 25/7. for two ton of goods, or, I belieye, 
« not above one ton, and this for want of taking fufhcicnt 
ſWcution | in London. I paid alſo half the value of the Sal. 
W\mmon. for freight and duty, indecd, which I have not yet 
Ewioled of; and 1 mention this now, leſt it- may eſcape me 
W when it would be necefſary to take the caution. 
g* We have no news of any importance. The Afjembly de- 
7 yeſterday, that Savoy ſhould form the 84th department, 
# ater the name of Mount Blanc, and it is ſuppeſed that the 
I 1 ir army rather, is by this time at Rome ; Neples, and 
d/cily fall of courſe —the greateſt conſternation pr evails 
I ruphout Germany, theugh the general revolution that Was 
3 W-/led will not yet take place. 


F C4 « I (hall 
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| tion, more expreſs]y with reſpect to a propoſition that had b:: 
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&« T ſhall write in continuation reſpeRing Sierra Leone, + 
« morrow, if any thing occurs. 


« Yours moſt affeQ. 
« |, H, STONE, 


« My. Stone, 
« Rutland Place, Thames Street.” 


Mr. Attorney General, The extract of this letter is extren: 
ſhort, as given in evidence, and it is an extract of part «f t 
firſt ſentence. 

Your Lordſhip will recolle& that in the courſe of ye?-ri 
I intimated that there might be reaſons which made it dithc.: 
for me to produce a letter on the part of the proſecuti 
I have no difficulty in ſaying that that letter was underſ 
to be written in confidence, in conſequence of which it co! 
not be brought forward, unleſs that confidence was wit 
drawn; I am now enabled to offer to your Lordſhip the letter: 
Mr. Stone the priſoner, which is dated the 8th of April 171! 
it is addreſſed to Mr. Pitt, and your Lordſhip will find from i 
think, that the extracts are extracts of letters of which t: 
originals were not produced—your Lordſhip will find from tt 
introduCtion of it, that it is obvious that Mr. Pitt had expreſſ: 
himſelf not ſatisfied with the general information which 
given ; he then enters into ſomewhat more of particular inform 
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communicated by his brother when in England, as to a deſc 
near the metropolis, and a deſcent in the North, with a view! 
deſtroy the collieries; and then he expreſsly undertakes, that 
by any means he has any further information, he will moſt # 
ſuredly immediately communicate it, 

Mr. Serjeant Adair, We releaſe Mr. Pitt from that « 
fidence. 
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Mr. Thomas Hill (called). 


Mr. Attorney General. Look at that letter, (No. 35.) P 


. This appears to be Mr, William Stone's hand w:itinz- 
| {,V; 
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[No. 35, read.] 


Siry 

+ « Since I had the honor of waiting on you, refletting on 
# the obſervation you made of my brother's information being 
# very general, it has occurred to me to be proper to relate a 
'« converſation I had with him when he was in England, on the 
« buſineſs of the Sierra Leone Colony, and what followed in 

conſequence. He then ſpoke of difterent plans which he had 
G heard hinted at, in caſe a rupture with this Country ſhould take 
IS place, and the manner in which they purpoſcd to effect them, 
[« but as there were then hopes, that no ſuch event would happen, 
i no further notice was taken of it, otherwiſe, than that he 
S ſhould certainly inform me from time to time of what came to 
I$ his knowledge. 
& © Soon after his return, the probability of hoſtilities became 
f more apparent; and he then wrote, that he could not by the 
l poſt write more particularly than, that it was highly probable 
what he had told me would be attempted. I immediately 
communicated this letter to one of the Bank Directors, and 
alſo informed him what thoſe plans were; I alſo gave the in- 
f formation to a gentleman whom I ſuppoſed to be in habits of 
: communication with Adminiſtration, and gave him the letter 
with no other reſtriction, than that he was to make uſe of it 
confidentially : however, on receiving the information again 
IF in his letter of the 1Bth ult. I thought it incumbent on me to 
# communicate it immediately myſelf. 
x « One of theſe plans was, to attempt a deſcent on this 
FF Country, at the ſame time, in two different places, the one as 
FF near to the metropolis as poſſible, making that, the ſole object; 
[0 and the other, in the Narth, with a view to deſtroy the col- 
BS licrics, conſidering them as a moſt important branch of trade, 
, and as the greateſt nurſery for ſeamen, As thoſe were then 
[ their ideas, *tis probable the ſame may now engage them, it 
L the plan is perſiſted in, 
3 «* It by any means I have further information, I ſhall moſt aſ- 
4 # luredly immediately communicate it; I have Sar, dependent 
I P4 « of 
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of other conſiderations, too great a ſtake in the commerr:e . 


this Country, to be indifferent as to its welfare—(T may 
ſume the giving employ to, ſeldom leſs than ten thouſand ++ 
of ſhipping, and contributing annually fifty thouſand pour; 


to the cuſtoms, in one branch of trade, and that the produce 
this Country, (coals) will entitle me to fay thus much), :- 


certainly ſhould not for a moment withhold any circumfar: 
I thought eſſential. | 

« As you Sir, expreſſed your readineſs of attending to : 
information which might tend more effeQually to reniove t/ 
prejudice which ſeemed to obtain in your mind, on my rot)" 
conduct in Paris; I have taken leave to encloſe to you tor! 
of his letters, which will ſhew the real cauſe of his r-(:d-; 
there; and alſo extrafts from ſome of his other letters, whit 
will I truſt evince the truth of my aflertion : that that cond? 
had been by no means inimical to the intereſts of this Cour, 


but very much the reverſe, and perhaps I might urge (irons! 


the circumſtance of his undertaking the matter of the vter 
Leone Colony as an inſtance, he having engaged in it, in% 
hope, . that ſuch an intercourſc of good offices, might lay t! 
foundation of more important ones : and this at his own 
pence, without any, the moſt diſtant idea of remuncratic! 
by the extracts you will, Sir, perccive the means he had of 
formation, as alſo the ute he made of it; and his letters on 
French nation, which appeared in the Engliſh papers, wor. 
ſuſiciently evince the freedom with which he ſpoke of ty. 
proceedings, to this he alludes. 

« At this time, I cannot but feel anxious for his fituation," 


account of the bill now before the houſe—as all commuric- 


tion is ſtopped, it is very poſſible he may offend againſt try 
Bill, without any knowledge of the offence, or its co! 
quznces, He was, when I !aſt heard from him, about c* 

cluding the purchaſe: of the premiſes for the manuſaCtory, w' q 
has ſo long engaged him, and he may have to comp.c't! 
after the act takes place, unleſs the communication is 2: 
opened, fo as that the knowledge of it may prevent him. 

« if, dir, any further explanation is necefiry, or if you 
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is dcfirous of my waiting on you again, I will attend you at any 
iS time you may pleaſe to appoint. 

| « I have the honor to be, 


_« Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 


| | « W. STONE. 
« Rutland Place, Thames Street, ; 


& « Monday 8th April, 1793.” 

'« P.S, As the letters may be of importance in the buſineſs, 
1 would requeſt to have them returned as ſoon as convement, 
and would bcg to repeat my wiſh of their contents and the 


þ extracts not tranſpiring.” 
Aidrefſed under cover to Mr. Pitt. 


+ 
h a 
þ Mr. Atterney General. It was in conſequence of the poſt. 
ript that I could not produce that letter, till theſe gentlemen 
1 ithdrew that confidence—here is a letter of April the 15th 
{ 793, which was the day before Mr. Pitt's letter of the 16th ; 
WS bich I think it juſtice to Mr. Stone to read, becauſe it con- 
[ins a repetition of that offer, contained in the cloſe of the laſt 
27, 

£ S: (To Mr. Thomas Hill) Look at that letter ? (No. 36.) 

| 4. 1 bclicve it to be Mr. Stone's hand-writing. 


[No. 36, read.] 


= --* vir, 

& © I had the honour of addrefling you on the 8th inſt, and 
by tranſmitting ſome letters and extracts; I have now taken leave 
WF to ({-nd for thoſe letters, if they have becn peruſed, and beg to 
; know if I may expect any anſwer, or if it-is your defire that 
W | ſhould wait on you, to give any explanation to what I have 
3 communicated, 

| | « 1 have the honour to be, 

BD © your molt abedient ſervant, 

| pt « W, STONE. 
= © Rutland Place, Thames Street, 
|: « Fpril 15th, 1793.” 

b Aldrefſed under cover to Mr. Pitt, 77 
3 F. 
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At. Attorney General. The-letter of the rbth of April, befy: 
read, was an anſwer to this letter. 


Oliver Garlton, Eſq. (called again) 
Examined by My. Law. 


9. Pleaſe to look at theſe papers, (No. 24, No. 25, No. 1; 
No. 31.) where did you find them ? 

A. In Hyde's Coffee-houſe, Dame Street, Dublin. 
| D. In whoſe apartment there ? 

A. The late Reverend William Jackſon's. 

&. Was it at the ſame time as you made the ſeizure of þi 
papers ? 

A. It was at the time I took him. 

2, Was any perſon with you then ? 

. A. Yes—Mr. Atkinſon. 

2. Mr. Jackſon was in bed at that time, I believe? 

A. He was. 


Mr. Fohn Athinſon, ( ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Law. 


D. You were preſent I believe with Mr. Carlton, at th 
time theſe papers were ſeized, at Mr. Jackſon's lodgings 
Hyde's Coffee-houſe ? 

A. I was. 


Henry Manley, ( ſworn). 
Examined by Mr. Garrow. 


2. You were I believe a clerk to Mr. Stone the priſoner ! 

A. I was. 

Y&. Look at this paper, (No. 29,) whoſe hand-writing 3 is it! 

_ A. I cannot fay, I think it is Galleirs, 

2. What was Galleirs? 

A. A clerk to Mr. Stone. 

2. Were you acquainted with his manner of writing ? 

FA. I have ſeen him write ſeveral times. | 

9. Do you believe that paper to be the hand writing d 
Galleirs ? 

A. I do, EG | 
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; Mr. Serjeant Adair. 1 ſhall ſubmit to your Lordſhip that this 


EE: not evidence. 
Ir. Garrow. We ſhew it was found in Mr. Jackſon's poſ- 
ſeſſion. 
t Lord Kenyon, State how this is evidence. 
Mr. Garrow. That the paper is evidence to be read, nobody 
© will doubt, becauſe it was one of Mr. Jackfon's papers. 
Lord Kenyon, Why is it evidence to be read ? becauſe I am 
© not ſure that you do not take that for certain which remains to be 
| proved. 
Mr. Garrow. I will ſtate how I humbly conceive this paper to be 
evidence, We have already given evidence admiſſible and fit to go 
Eto the Jury, to ſhew that a contpiracy for the treaſonable pur- 
E poſes alledged in this indictment exiſted between the priſoner and 
E William Jackſon and others ; that in the courſe of that conſpi- 
nacy there was a correſpondence upon the ſubje& of that conſpi- 
E ricy; that certain papers paſſed from Mr. Jackſon to Mr. Stone 
upon the ſubject of that conſpiracy, and certain others ; ſome 
Ein the hand-writing of Mr. Stone, and ſome in the hand-writing 
Fof other p:rſons, were forwarded by him from this Country to 
Mr. Jackſon. 
to Lord Kenyon, If you will prove this was ſent by him, that 
| removes all objections. 
| Mr. Garrow. Your Lordſhip knows there are divers ways by 
E which any fact may be proved; the fact of its being delivered 
| over by the priſoner at the bar, is the beſt mode of proving it by 
| a witneſs who ſaw it delivered ; but I ſubmit that there is ano- 
Ether medium by which it may be proved; in this way, that a per- 
©. {on who might have been ordered by the priſoner to write it 
FE (wedo not ſay that he was) that a perſon who was in. the habit of 
writing papers for the priſoner, has written this paper, and that a 
| Paper ſo written upon the ſubject of the conſpiracy is found in 
I the poſſeſſion of one of the conſpirators, in company with other 
| Papers which form branches of the ſame conſpiracy ; it 1s merely 
--acopy of Mr, Smith's letter, 
t Lord Kenyon. If it contains in it a copy of Mr. Smith's letter, 
Ethat puts it in a very diftcrent poſture. 
F. Mr. E rſrine. Still we muſt only take care of this, that the 
__ hand- 


# 
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hand-writing of Mr. Galli-rs is by no means received a «;;. 
dence that this came from Mr. Stone, 

: Lord Kenyon. The hand-writing of Galliers, as at preſent 4; 
viſed, I ſhould think would not make it evidence. 

Mr. Garrow. We never meant to contend it would. 

Lord Kenyon. With this additional circumſtance, it ſeems 1 
me to have got rid of the objeQtion. 

Ar. Erſtine. Mr. William Smith delivers a paper to \'- 
Stone, which is proved as a fact in the courſe of the cauſe, A; 
copy of that paper, no matter in whoſe hand-writing, being four 
in the poſleſſion of Mr. Jackſon, is a ſtrong preſumption ut. 
doubtedly that that paper, ſo found, came from the det-nd.y, 
Mr. Stone, inaſmuch as there is proof in the caule that that vcr 
paper was delivered to Mr. Stone 3 but it docs not arilc fry; 
Gallicr's hand-writing. 

Mr. Garrow (to H, Manley.) Do you believe that pap. 
(No. 30) to be Gallier's writing ? 

A. | do. | | 

2. Which Mr. Galliers was clerk to Mr. Stone ? 

y Als 4 — 

9. Was Mr. Galliers ever in Ireland ? 

Atr. Serjeant Hauir. Mr, Galliers himſelf may be called t 
that. 

Ar. Garrew (to H. Manley.) Look at theſe papers. Whu 
hand-writing do you bclieve them to be? 

A. They appear to me to be Galliers hand-writing. 

Ar. Serjeant Adair. Now I ſee the reaſon why this cvidenct 
was attempted to be firſt connected with that paper, which unqu«- 
tionably is admiſſible evidence in the caſe, and it now leads to tit 
which ſhews the danger of admitting evidence of that delcript:0! 
at all. I have looked at the papers with which I have bcen t.- 
youred, and they appear now to be the hand-writing of anoti 
perſon; a living perſon, who might be called as a witncls; ti 
are now, under the pretence of proving that perſon to be a ce" 
of Mr. Stone, going to offer a paper, of which not one titt: 
is evidence to connect this paper with Mr. Stone. 

Lord Kenyon. You necd not labour this point till I bear ſons 
grounds given why it {hould bc received, 


be 
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Ur. Garrow. If it has been ſuppoſed for a moment that we 


| jnagined that the hand-writing of a clerk of any guntleman 
F 1 tall make that hand-writing evidence againlt a perion, by 


wiom in ordinary, proper, laudable and legal tranſactions he 


© ws employed, it has been totally miltaken; we had no ſuch 
P Conception, and never meant to ofter this jn any luch view; 
© it we humbly ſubmit, that even without the introduction of the 
: lait paper, which it is cleatly admitted 1s evidence, but ſtill more 
F frougly after that paper has been read, as it 1s now taken to 
© ve been, this paper is clearly evidence, 1 muſt take the Jiverty 
© of adverting to two or three Ientences uttered upon the fubj-<t 
E © other papers. We have given evidence that a conipiracy 
E fr the purpoſe of effecting that treaſon which is alledged againit 


the pritoner in this indictment, tubfifted between him and Jack - 


© it, and other perſons, and that a part of that conſpiracy aid 


treaſon was to be eftected by communications in writing, as to 


| tie ſtate of the politics of this Country, and of Ireland, and 


11c probability of certain principles being brought to maturity by 
{12 means of ſuch communications. We have tound amonglt the 


© papers of one of theſe conſpirators, certain papers, which by other 


parts of the proof, it 1s pcertectly clear, went from this priſoner, 


E ſimc being in his hand-writing, others being copies of papers 
E winch are proved to have becn cominunicated to him, and 
b wich appear by other parts of the proof to have been commu- 
| nicated by him to Jackſon; and we now find, for I lay out 
© of the calc entirely that this is Gallicrs hand-writing, 1 Go 10t 
E think it heJps my argument at all _ 


Mr. F:iſtice Greſe. I underſtood that was the queſtion put, 


Þ wictaer it was Galliers hand-writing. 


Mr. Garrow. But I do not think that neceſlary at all, it is 


þ ai ingredient in the caſe; it is not certainly fo ftrong, or wy 
E tug like it, as if in the band-writing of the pritoaer, but 3s 
C not evidence fit to go to the Jury, from whence, coupled with 


p<. the reſt, it is fit to infer that this was ſent by the priſon: ? 
Mr. Fujtice Groſs. It is ſuſpicious when you won't cail the 


un Who 15 known to have written it. 


Ir, E E rſaine. And ne is not in their litt uf witnctles. 


£ | Atr. 
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Mr. Fuftice Greoſe. 1 know that. 

Mr. IWhiite. My Lord, I never heard a word about Gall; 
till this young man told me of him yeſterday. 

Lird K:nymm. Before the evidence is admitted in a caſe v 
this K:n4, one's mind mutt be convinced it ought to be receive 
] think there is too much doubt in this cafe for me to ſay thy 
this ought to be received in evidence, The queſtion decids 
yeſterday I have i11ce revolved in my mind as well as I can, and! 
have conſulted the caſe of Lord Lovat, and other caſes, and | 
have no doubt that evidence was properly admitted, 

Mr. Garrow, Then we read it as a paper found at M:, 
Jackſon's. 

Lord Kenyon. That is going rather further than TI think 
the rules of evidence ought to go. I am of opinion that th 
acts of Mr. Jackſon in the proſecution of the conſpiracy « 
which there is evidence between him and Mr. Stone may 
given in evidence, but at preſent it reſts to be made out tha 
this paper was adopted by Jackſon ; it might be a paper of 
ciouſly and impudently ſent to him by other people, and in ſuc 
a caſe one 1s not to preſs an inference. In converſation I ſhoull 
not ſcruple to ſay what I believed, but I will not, fitting 
in judgment, expreſs inferences _ what I think not lerd 
evidence. 

Mr. Fuſtice Groſe. Whenever you bring evidence for t! 
purpoſe of proving a fact, you muſt give the beſt evidence. Th 
fact intended to be proved to the Jury, is, that this came fron 
Mr. Stone, written by his order. Who is the beſt evidence 
prove that ? why the man who wrote it, in this and in every cal 
whether the matter be criminal or civil, In many caſes we © 
admit evidence that is not the beſt, becauſe better evidence 5 
= to be produced. 

Mr. Fuftice Lawrence. "There is no difference between civ! 
and criminal caſes as to evidence; whatever is proper mY 
in one caſe, is in the other. With reſpect to criminal caſes, ! 
there is any doubt, one would lean in favour of a defendant, i 
the reaſon mentioned by my Lord yeſterday, becauſe that D 


not to- be ſet right afterwards. "There is no evidence ml th 
ws 
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25 by the directions of Mr. Stone, unleſs you connect it with 


| bc antecedent letter which had copied in it Mr. Smith's S letter, 
| Flow can this be evidence only upon this ground; becauſe Mr. 
E<:one has employed him to write one letter, therefore you muſt 
ſuppoſe him to have employed him to write the other. That 
b going too far when Galliers is alive, and might, if proper 
Gotice had been given, have been called to prove that fact. 

E Mr. Garrow. (to H. Manley.) Look at this paper (No. 
1.) whoſe hand writing do you believe that to be ? 

! 4. This is my own. 

9. By whoſe direftions did you write that paper ? 

U A. Very often I uſed to have letters to copy for Mr. Stone, 
End it is moſt likely that I had it in that way; I do not remem- 
her the time when I did write it. 
k 9. You were in the habit as a clerk to Mr. Stone, of po 
t = papers, which he gave you to copy | ? 
8B 1. Yes. 
| 9. Look at the paper and fay, to the beſt of your recolleion 
$4 belief, by whoſe direftion you wrote it ? 
Y 4. T ſuppoſe it muſt be Mr. Stone gave it me; I know no 
: Liber way. 
8 9. Did you ever write a paper of that —p_—; by the direc-- 
| Ftion of any other perſon | ? 
” 4. No; not to the beſt of my knowledge. 

: 9. Is the anſwer you gave me, that to the beſt of your belief, 
Fyou wrote that by the direCtion of Mr. Stone? 
= 4. Yes; I never copied any but by the direction of Mr. 
= 
© 2. Did you write it upon: your own motion ? 
| A. No. 
| 9. And, therefore, you believe you wrote it by the direction 
pot Mr. Stone ? 
* A. Yes. 
E Mr. Solicitor. General. No. 29. is a duplicate of Mr. Smith's 
paper, No. 31. is a duplicate of Mr. Vaughan's paper. | 
8 Mr. Serjeant Adair.” They may be put into Court, they nced 
Ent be read, 


Lord 
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Lord Kenyon. The Jury will underſtand, that theſe pz. 
which were found in Mr. Jackſon's lodging, are copies of 
opinions of Mr. Smith, and Mr, Vaughan, reſpeCting the a#., 
of this Kingdom, communicated by the priſoner to Mr. ]. 
ſon, in Ireland, 


[ Ns. 29.] 


« Dear Sir, 
« I was a good deal ſurprized the other day at the depre: ; 
invaſion; but as I know many are of your opinion, and m:» 
« more affect to be ſo, I feel deſirous of ſtating to you t\ 
« reaſons why I cannot but diſregard any ſuch apprehenf1on+. 

« In the firſt place nothing appears to me more clear th: 
« that thoſe who are now at the head of affairs in France are ty 
« wiſe to make ſuch an attempt, without a proſpeCt of (or: 
« advantage adequate to the riſque which muſt be incurred tr 
« both the army and the flect employed in the ſervice ;—a: 
« this advantage I ſhould think muſt be ſomething more tha 
| « mercly the burning a few towns and villages, (ſuppoſing eve 
£ « that to be accompliſhed), or the creation of a temporary alzn, 
« From general hiſtory tvo, and yet more ſtrongly from th: 
« own recent experience, muſt they be aware of the difficulty c 
« an hoſtile army's making any laſting impreſſion on a peoy. 
« unwilling to reccive them, aud eſpecially on an Ifland in pi 
« ſefſion of a ſuperior navy, and which can at any time call ot: 
« fleets to its afſiſtance.—If all this be true, it is ſcarcely real: 
« able to expect ſuch attempt, unleſs the French Alatter then: 
« felves with the hopes of co-operation on this ſide—an expect: 
« tion as far as I am able to judge, ſtil] leſs likely to be real!2% 
.« than even that of ſucceſs without it. —That nunibers b! 
« are diſguſted with the war I have no reaſon to doubt, but !! 
« ſymptoms have yet appeared of any general diſapprobatio! of 
« Government; on the contrary miniſters ſeem to have be! 
« ſucceſsful in raiſing a ſtrong ſpirit of attachment to ev 
&« branch, I might almoſt ſay, to every abuſe of the Conſtitutio!) 


« nor do I think it poſſible for any man who impartially vi 
« t19 
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& the ftate of things and of parties in this Country, to expe&t 
' any other effect from an invaſion, than an almoſt univerſal 
$ :iling of the people to defend themſelves againſt an attempt 
& which they would conſider as levelled .at their Conſtitution 
and liberty, and which they would therefore execrate and reſiſt 
C 233 much as the French did the Duke of Brunſwick's irruption. 
bs Much has been faid of the progreſs of French principles here, 
* if by this be meant no more than that at one time the opinion 
I* was rapidly ſpreading of the French Revolution having a 
Is favourable aſpet on the happineſs of Europe and of mankind, 
I | firmly believe it—and I believe alſo, that a. pretty genera] 
Is perſuaſion prevailed of the exiſtence of ſuch abuſes in our 
Is own Government as required a reformation ſpeedy and ef- 
I* {.ual—partly however from natural cauſes, and partly from 
Is artifice, I am convinced that theſe opinions have much de- 
I creaſed both in force and in extent: and that tho? the tide 
P may turn, yet that it is not by an invaſion that ſuch a revolution 
I# would be brought about.—We ſhould only wrap our cloak 
l tighter around us, like the man in the ſtorm, and refuſe every 
ofter of fraternity, that Game in ſo queſtionable a ſhape, 

| FX Sincerely wiſhing for peace, and thinking that theſe rumours 
IF of invaſion are induſtriouſly circulated with the view of ex- 
# iipcrating the people and of rendering them more in earneſt for 
I& the war, I ſhould be very deſirous of ſtating publicly in 
* Parliament, every idea [ have here communicated to you, if 
I | cid not know that my general attachment to the cauſe of 
1 uberty and the ſatisfaction which I have repeatedly expreſleg 
4 at the overthrow of deſpotiſm in France, have rendered me 
19 a very confiderable degree obnoxious, and expoſe my 


b F lentiments to miſrepreſentation of the moſt invidious kind.” 
[ 
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t (No. 31] 
| Excluſive of politive information of the temper of the Coun- 


* try, it may be known by people at a diſtance By the fol- 
* lowing ens: 


: ic 
There are no petitions againſt the war. 


Q K There 
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< There afe courtly verdicts given by juries, with few e; 
«© ceptions. 

« There are no mobs, though much diſtrefs. 

« There is much readineſs to enliſt as ſoldiers, 
 « There is much quietneſs in being impreſſed on the part ;; 
« ſeamen. 
 « The votes of Parhament are nearly unanimous, thou; 
« the Parliament has run through half its length, and th 
* members of the Houſe of Commons look to their re-clc<i1or, 
| & The ſtability of Lord Chatham continues in deflance of. a 
« his neglects. 

« Terror pervades the friends of tiberty, who would ſoon {hey 
« a different appearance, if they were countenanced by the mz 
jarity of the people. 
« The temper of England is in favor of the. firſt Frend 
Revolution, but not of the ſecond. However, on the wh! 
it ſhews ſymptoms of being adverſe to the preſent ſituations 
the war, not from diſliking its principles, but from ccin? 
little profit in it. At the ſame time that they think its man 
objet unattainable (namely, the overthrow of the preſet! 
French ſyſtem) they would be more earneſt for peace, hal 
they either ſuffered enough, or did they think the prefer! 
French Government ſincerely diſpofed to peace. 


R 
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« There are many perſons attached to the principles & 


« the French Revolution in England, if they are reckone! 
« numerically, but they are as nothing compared to the gre 
F} maſs of the people who are indiſpoſed to them. 
- « In Scotland the proportion of Democrats is encreaſing, b! 
&« they are as yet but a ſmall minority. 

&. Ireland will follow the Democracy of Scotland, cach 
« theſe Countries wants time only to convince itſelf in its 02 
& way, but it will not be convinced by a French invaſion. 

« If France were to invade England, every man would tun 
& out from good will or from fear, and the few who arc d:1:0! 
< tented would be quelled with caſe, as the French citizens w 
« by La Fayette in the Champ de Mais, or the difaftecicd it: 
- 4 buthe Conmiſhoners in Alſace. 


6« That 
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F « There could be but one line of conduCt for Engliſhmen 
I@ to purſue, ſhould the Country be invaded—they muſt de- 
I {nd 1t. | 

» « Wars being but the means of attaining peace, and the 
[® well meaning among the ſubjects of the confederates being 
Is cd that the French, are ſo adverſe to peace, or aſk ſuch pre- 
b* liminaries that it is in vain to treat with them, it would be 
Bs highly uſcful if France declared, after any new ſucceſſes which 
[% ſhe may hereafter obtain, 

f « Her averſion to conqueſt, 

} « Her diſpoſition to peace, 

© « Her deſire that other nations ſhould govern themſelves, 
 « Her determination of changing this ſyſtem, if the war 
* againſt her is continued. And it would be uſeful alſo if 
# every convenient opportunity were taken of declaring that 
I her preſent Government is revolutionary, and that the eon- 
& ſtitution of June laſt will be ated upon at the peace, and 
I allo if ſhe declared her regret at the neceflity of uſing harſh 
* meaſures, and now and then employed philanthropic language, 
& which has an aſtoniſhing effect in pacifying the Engliſh, and 
* indeed in pacifying Europe. 

| « It would tend much to conciliate the minds of the Engliſh, 
* were the Convention to decree the liberation of- all the 
o Engliſh now in a ſtate of arreſt, unaccuſed of crimes, and 
reſtoring to them their property, at the ſame time allowing 
them to leave the Country within a certain ſpace of time. 

F © It would tend alſo much to create an averſion to the war, 
[4 were the . Convention to decree the terms on which they 
y would make peace. *I'his condu& would be magnanimous, 
F* and if they did not hold out terms extravagant, the people 
PF of this Country would not heſitate to ſpeak their averſion to 
F 2 continuance of the war, 

P © It would be very adviſeable to have copies of the more 
important decrees and reports lodged at Havre to come hither 
F dy neutral veſſels, for the purpoſe of being tranſlated.” 


Q 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Law. We will call Mr. Carlton to prove the findi,,», 
paper in Mr. Jackfon's cuſtody, and which Mr. Cokayne pro 4 
was procured by a Mr. Tone. 


Oliver Carlton, Eſq. (called again) 


" Mr: Law. Where dit you find this paper, (No. 24.) ? 
6 30 Mr. if woven apartment. 


*  VY 


[ 5. 24, read.) 


« 'The fitvation of Ireland and England i furan” 
© different in this—the Government of England is natimn: 
<« that of Ireland provincial. The intereſt of the one is t: 
« fine with that of the-people, of the other directly oppoſite, 
__ «The people of Ircland are divided into three fects—:- 
« eftablifhed Church, the Diſſenters, and the Catholics. 
re firſt, infinitely the ſmalleſt portion, have ingrofled, beſt 
« the whole Church patronage, all the profits and honours « 
« the Corntry excluſively, and a very great ſhare of the lan: 
« property. They are of courſe Ariſtocrats, adverſe to a! 
* change, and decided enemies of the French Revalutic. 
« The Diſſenters who are much more numerous, are the mi! 
« enlightened body of the Nation ; they are ſteady Republic! 
_ & devoted to liberty, and through all the ſtages of the Frend 
* Revotation ; have been enthuſiaſtically attached to it. Th: 
« Gatholics, the great body of the People, are in the loweſt & 

« pfee of ignorance and want, ready for any change, becau! 
© rio change can make them worſe. The whole peafantry © 
« freland, the moſt oppreſſed and wretched in Europe, may it 
« ſaid to be Cathotic. They have within theſe two years rec 
« eda degree of information, and manifeſted a proportionate deg!t* 
« of difcontent, by various infurreCtions, &c. They are a bv! 
« hardy race, and would make excellent foldiers. "There 1s ! 
« where a higher ſpirit of Ariſtocracy than. in all the privile2: 
* orders. The clergy and the gentry of Ireland, down to!" 
« yery loweſt, to countervail which there appears now 3 {/!"! 

« riſing in the People which never exiſted before, but whic? 


© ſpreading moſt rapidly, as appears by the Defenders as they 2: : 
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& called and other inſurgents. If the People of Ireland be 
&& 4,500,000 as its ſeems probable they are, the Eſtabliſhed 
| 6 Church may be reckoned at 450,000, the Diflenters -at 
C 900,000, the Catholics at 3,150,000. I he prejudices of Eng - 
E® land are adverſe to the French Nation under whatever form 
of Government. It ſeems idle to ſuppoſe the preſent rancour 
Is acainſt the French, is owing mercly to their being . Republi- 
E* cans; it has been cheriſhed by the manners of four centuries, 
b* and aggravated by continual wars. It is morally certain 
ES that any invaſion of England, would unite all ranks in oppo- 
| ® iition to the invaders. In Ireland, a conquer'd oppreſſed and 
B% infulted Country, the name of England and her power 1s uni- 
B* verſally odious, fave with thoſe who have an intereſt in main- 
E* taining it—-A body however, only formidable from 1ituation 
I and property ; but which the firſt convulſion would level in the 
B Juſt On the contrary, the great bulk of the People would 
EB bc ready to throw of the yoxec in this Country, if they faw 
EB any force ſufficiently ſtrong to reſort to for defence, until ar- 
= rangements could be made. "Lhe Diflenters are enemies to 
3 the Engliſh power, from reaſon, and from reflection, The 
EF Catholics from a hatred of the Engliſh name,—In a word, 
bc the prejudices of one Country are directly adycrſ:, of the 
1 other directly favourable to an inv 'Aaſion. The Government 
F< of Ireland is only to be looked upon as a Govermnent of force ; 
b. the? moment a ſuperior fyrce appears, 1t would tumble at once, 
b * as being neither founded in the intereſt nor the affections of 
E* the People, It may be ſaid the People of Ireland ſhew no po- 
| luical exertion : in the hiſt place, public ſpirit is completely 
b® deprefied by the recent proſecutions of ſeyeral, the Convention 
* Act, the Gunpowder Bill, &c. &c.—Declarations of Govern- 
4 nent, or Parliamentary unanimity, or declarations of Grand 
* Juries, all procceding from Ariſtocrats, whole: inter-it is ad- 
E* verſe to that of the People; and who think ſuch conduct 
4 nccelſary for their ſecurity, are no obſtacle. The woight of 
| * luch men falls in the general welfare, and their own tenantry, 
* and dependants would deſert, and turn azainſt them. The 
"Pe caple have ng way of expreſſing their diſcontent civi/{iter ; 
Q 3 « which 
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= which is at the ſame time greatly aggravated by thoſe meaſure; 
« and they are on the other hand in that ſemi-barbarous |, 
« which is of all others the beſt adapted for making war. T), 
& ſpirit of Ireland cannot therefore be calculated from newſpay; 
&« publications, county meetings, &c, at which the gentry «; 
« meet and ſpeak for themſelves ; they arc fo fituated that the 
4 have but one way left to make their ſentiments known; ar 
« that is by war.—The Church eſtabliſhment, and tythes 
6 very ſevere grievances; and have been the cauſe of number; 
E local inſurretions ; in a word, from reaſon, refleCtion, intere, 
« prejudice, the ſpirit of change, the miſery of the great buli 
« of the nation; and above all the hatred of the Engliſh nan, 
« reſulting from the tyranny of near ſeven centuries, there cen 
« little doubt þut an invaſion in ſuffic*. force, would be ſupport: 
« by the People. There is ſcarcely any army in the Count: 
« and the Militia, the bulk of whom are Catholics, would 
<« a moral certainty refuſe to a&t, if they ſaw ucd a force as thi) 
« could look to for ſupport.” 


eq —_ ——_ _— 
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Haac Dejoncourt, Eſq. (called again.) 
Examined by Mr. Law. 


&. That paper in your hand, purports to be a copy of ti 
cord of the conviction of the late Mr. Jackſon, for the c:in 
of High Treaſon; did you examine that with the record ? 

A. I did in the proper office in Dublin, examine it with t« 
record. 

Y. And that is an exaCt copy ? 

A. It is. 

Ar. Erſeine. Is it a final record, and the judgment upon! it! 

There was the following note at the bottom— the priſoner <« 
in Court before judgment was given.” 

Mr. Law. There is a record of the verdiQ. 

Lord Kenyon. That will not do, it is a very ſingular caſe.— 

Mr. Law. Does your Lordſhip think it cannot be receivels 


evidence of the verdia ? 
Jr. 
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, Mr. Garrow. This is a record of all that paſſed up to the 
mc. 

q Lord Kenyon, But I do not know judicially what became of 
Bt verdict, 

= 1. Law. Were you in Court when Mr. Jackſon died ? 

8 /. 1 was not. 

L Mr. Law, Here is a letter, written by Mr, Cokayne, by 
F F- order of Mr. Jackſon, (No. 26.) 

f Mr. Attorney General. This is a letter ſigned "Thomas Pope 
Bins; and which is apparently, from its contents, an anſwer to a 
El-ttcr of the 11th of April; which is a letter ſigned Beresford, 
tn the hand-writing of Hurford Stone.—I thought it had been 
Eproved. : 

| Mr. Serjeant Adair. It is 2 letter William Stone never ſaw, 

* Mr. Attorney General. If your HO will permit me to 
| prove it when Mr. Cokayne comes 
Mr. Serjeant Adair, I have no abjettion to take it as 
Eproved, 
F Mr, Juſtice Lawrence. There was another perſon, I believe, 
© who ſpoke to Jackſon's hand-writing ? 
F Jr. Serjeant Adair. This is ſtated to be written by Mr. 
| Cokayne, by the direion of Jackſon, 
' 2. (to Mr. Dejoncourt.) Did you ſtop that inthe Poſt Office, 
ba: Ircland ? 
| 4. I did. | 

| Mr. Attorngy Generat. 1 am happy to inform your Lordſhip, 


Fthut [ ſhall finiſh my caſe here on the part of the proſecu- 
Eton, 


| Lord Kenyon, Do you conſent to the reading this when Mr. 
© Cokayne has proved it ? 

t Mr, Erſkine, We wiſh it to be read now; but it is not to 
be conſidered as evidence, unleſs Mr, Cokayne comes to prove 


| 1% 
#%s 


| [ No. 26, read.] 
«dir, « Dublia, 24 April, 


z * You are requeſted to ſee Mr. Madgett direaly, and inform 
F Q4 « him 


, 2 
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& him that this evening two papers, containing the opininn -: 
« the firſt council in this Kingdom, relative to his family |. 
&« ſuit, are ſent off to him by the poſt. Mrs. Madgett's fr. 
« has been wholly occupied fince his arrival here Na obtaininy 
« thoſe opinions, attending different conſultations, and colledtin 
« what is now ſent, as a real caſe in point, Your brother-;. 
« Jaw, with whom the friend of Madgett has had frequent cy. 
« ferences, approves the opinions ſent, as containing the oy. 
© nions of all good and honeſt lawyers on the ſubje&t. Mz. 
& pett may, therefore, proceed for the recovery of his fani} 
« fortune, by hoſtile or pacific means, as he and his friend 
 E'Yhink proper. 


« ] am, oir, 
& Your humble ſervant, 
« THOMAS POPKEIN, 
« N, B. Your brother-in-law has written to your wife, it 
& order to find out the ſex of your child. I am told that it» 
« a very fine boy, the prture of his father, ſound in every pan 
« except the brain. 
« A Monſieur Beresford, 
« Chez Bourcard, and Ci. 
« Baxzil, Switzerland.” 


— 


{The End of the Evidence for the Crown.) 
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FOR "THE PRISONER. | 


Mr SFRJEANT ADAIR. 


May it pleaſe your Lordſhip—Gentlemen of the Jury, 

You are called upon, on the preſent occaſion, to diſcharp* 
| one of the moſt important, one of the molt awful, one of the 
E moſt ſacred Cuties that can reſt upon men in civilized ſociety. 
© In your hands are entruſted, the maintenance and ſupport of the 
© juſt laws of the Country in which we live on one hand, 
and the protection of the lives, the liberties, the honour, and 
| the fortunes of your fellow ſubjects, on the other. The fate of. 
| th: unfortunate gentleman at the bar is now in your hands. 
| You are, to-day, to pronounce upon that fate. Unfortunate, 
© from the ſituation in which he ſtands, I muſt neceflarily 
© call him, becauſe every man, whether guilty or innocent, 
E is to a degree -unfortunate, who ſtands before an awful 
| tribunal of his Country, charged with a crime of the greateſt 
| magnitude againſt ſocicty which any individual can commit, and 'A 
© anſwering, at the peril of his life, after a period of near two 
| years has been employed, to prepare and arrange evidence againſt 
& him by ſome of the ableſt lawyers in this Kingdom. "That ſuch 
E a ſituation is, in itſelf, enough to weigh down the mind of any 
E man you all muſt feel. But, if that fiturtion is always unfor- 
| tunate, peculiarly unfortunate indeed is . that of Mr. Stone, 
| which is diſtinguiſhed from the general caſe of priſoners who 
| fund under ſimilar charges at your bar, by a variety of circum- 
| Pances of hardſhip, which, though I do not mean to impute 
E them as matter of blame to thoſe who have been the authors of 
| the proſecution, have yet been circumſtances of great loſs, of 
| great ſuffering, and of great cruelty to this unfortunate gen- 
tleman. * 
| Whatever may be the event of your verdict to-day (of which 
1 ! can have no doubt when I recolle&t the evidence that has 
| already been laid before you) and for which 1 feel no further 
4 5 anxiety 
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anxicty than that which 1s neceſlarily annexed to the ſituation , 
which I ſtand; but, whatever may be the event of that vers 
you have no power, the Court has no power, nor 15 there :- 
_ power upon earth that can reſtore the priſoner to the ſituation | 
which he ſtood on the day before he was apprehended. Poſl:: 
at that time, of an ample fortune, of undiminiſhed credit, of 1. 
blemiſhed reputation, of domeſtic comfort, and numerous fricns, 
by whom he was beloved and reſpected, he has been for a ſpic 
of near two years driyen from theſe connections and torn tra 
his domeſt;c enjoyments. He has become, from the neceſlay 
conſequences—lI will fay (without imputing any intention « 
producing thoſe conſequences to the parties by whom they ha 
been produced) but, from the neceſſary conſequences of ti 
proceedings againſt him in this caſe, he has from thoſe circun, 
{tances of affluence, comfort, and felicity, in which he ſtoud ti! 
the time when he was apprehended—become a bankrupt i 
fortune, and in character, His character is the only thing th: 
can be reſtored by your yerdict. Under a cloſe impriſonme:: 
for now a year and three quarters, he has neceſſarily ſuſtaire 
hardſhips that, beſides the anxiety of his mind, have inevitabl 
ruined his fortune, impaired his health, deſtroyed his domette 
comforts, and broke down with calamity and aMiction a tend: 
and afteCtionate wife, the companion of his fortunes.— Theſc ar 
| hardſhips, which I am ſure the mind of every feeling man mul 
compatſhonate, and which have been a puniſhment greatly mt: 
than adequate to any crime, which can þe imputed to this gent 
man, ſhort of the fulleſt extent of the guilt which is charged !t 
this indictment.—To the full extent of that, I have no difficuir 
in ſaying that he has nothing to fear. 

This is the tituation in which this unfortunate gentleman 
placed, His life, his honour, the happineſs of his family, ev" 
thing that is valuable in this world, every thing that is dear t 
the human heart, and intereſting to the feelings of man, are 0 
at your diſpoſal. You have been, as I have already ſtated, 3 
as you ought to be, informed, on the one hand, that, in cales 
where crimes of ,great magnitude and danger to the State, 2" 


made out by clear and ſatisfactory evidence, in intention, as W 
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I :1 a, to convict is a painful duty ; but it is a ſacred duty, 
attaches, by the laws and policy of the Country, on Jury- 
y n. On the other hand, there is a duty, not lefs ſacred than that, 
4 bc toevery perſon who ſtands charged with a crime that affects 
IS: life and honour, (a duty which renders neccilary the molt 
q utious and circumſipect attention to every circumitance that 
.!! be laid before you in evidence,) to guard your minds againlt 
ing miſled by ingenuity ; againſt making indefinite or fubtle 
Iultructions againſt the life of your fellow creature. In a caſe 
here you have reaſon to doubt (I hope ſhall even be able to re- 
| [ove that doubt) but, in a caſe where you have even realon 9 d5ubt 
7 the criminal intention of the party, you ought to guard your un- 
f&critandings in the exerciſe of that duty ; and if you ſhould deli- 
yer a man, innocent 11 intention, into the hands of the executioner, 
this blood would be upon your heads. May he who is the God 
pf mercy and of juſtice, dire& your hearts and your unde: {tand- 
to form that judgment which juſtice and which mercy require. 
= Gentlemen, you have heard very diſtinctly, very candidly, and 
yery honourably ſtated by my learned friend, the Attorney Ge- 
Epcral, who in that has purſued the conduct dictated by his honour- 
ble mind,) the nature of the charge againſt the prifoner. I do 
[pot mean to enter minutely into the form of the charge, as it 
£&ocs not ſeem to me that any queſtion is likely to ariſe upon the 
Bp-plication of the evidence to the different counts of this in- 
tpictment. The overt acts in: the indictment, which have bcen 
pttempted to be proved againſt the priſoner, are, for having con- 
Bccerated with two other perſons, namcd in the indictment, and 
ith perſons who are not named, to ſupply intelligence to the 
ſEnemics of this Country, during a war, for the purpole of aſ- 
; Witting thoſe enemies in the proſecution of that war ; and of in- 
Citing, encouraging, and afliſting thoſe encmics to make an 
Woltile invaſion of the dominions of this Country. Gentlemen, 
Whe crime 1s a very heavy one indeed ; and in proportion to the 
Emapnitude of the crime, and to the certainty of the puniſhment 
pwhich muſt and which ought to await conviction for ſuch a 
{crime, I haye no doubt your conſciences will dirc& you to be 
Wcautious, and to attend well to the proofs by which lo heavy a 
as 1s ſupported, My 
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My learned friend has, with the.ſfame candour which T have z, 
readyſo juitly aſcribed to him, ſtated toyou, in the outſet, that whiz 
mn would have been my duty moſt ſtrongly to impreſs upon wy 
minds, if it had not been already impreſſed upon them from » 
authority in every re{peCt preferable ; from an authority of prez 
weight in itſelf, in reſpect of abilities and charaQter ; fr 
an authority of much greater weight, when it proceeds fron 
the Law Officer of the Crown, diſcharging his public du 
in the conduct of this proſecution ;—that you cannot, 9. 
ſiſtently with your duty; that you cannot, conſiſtently w4 
the obligations of juſtice ; that you, cannot, conſiſtently, as ny 
learned friend truly and eloquently exprefles it, with the feelin; 
congenial to the breaſts of an Engliſh Jury,—you canns, 
whatever has been the conduct of this gentleman, convict hin 
of the treaſon with which he 1s charged, unleſs you are fatish 
of the wicked prurpoſe of his heart ; and that the as that he 0, 
and aſſiſted in doing, were done by him, with a full knowl: 
of the dangerous and malignant purpoſe to which they were 
rected; with a deiiberate intention, in his mind, of affiſting th 
enemies, and ſubverting the Grovernment, of that King, t 
whom he owes his duty and allegiance, 

Gentlemen, that ſtatement, ſo ably, ſo candidly, and fo &> 
quently made, at the outſet of this proſecution, has relieved nm: 
from thoſe end:avours which it would have been my duty ti 
have made, in order to enforce that principle as well as I ws 
able; becauſe I am confident, that that carly impreffion in you! 
minds, joined to the feelings which my learned friend tu! 
{tated to be planted in the heart of every inhabitant of this hy! 
Country, accuſtomed to the due and regular adminiſtration « 
juſtice ; that ſentiment, and that feelins, is too deeply w 
prefied upon your mind to ſufter me to think it neceſlary to ti: 
up one moment of your time in enforcing that principle, as 1 
conhdent you know your duty, and that you will have a plealu 
in diſcharging it, to acquit the priſoner, if, after all you ha 
heard on both ſides, you ſhould remain doubtful of the intent! 
with which any of the a&ts imputed to the priſoner have bn 
gone; and if it is your duty, as I truſt it is, and as | x 

| vil 
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FT never be denied by my learned friend who oppoſes me, to 
W quit the priſoner. If you ſhould remain dewbtfiul of the inten- 
| 2a with which thoſe acts were done, how much more forcibly 
{1} you feel that duty, how much more will your honeſt breaſts 
Wioicc in the performance of it, if I ſatisfy you, as I flatter my 
If I ſhall, in the courſe of the obſervations I have to make, 
&:d the evidence that it may be neceſlary to lay before you on 
9 part of the priſoner, that there 15 19 doubt of thoſe intentions ; 
at they do not remain in balance at all; and, whether his con- 
Yut has heen ſtrictly prudent, and ſtrictly regular in all its 
| Wits or not, you will net have a doubt that his principles and 
Eitentions were ſuch as became a good ſubject, * 

B You obſerve, Gentlemen, a great deal has been ſaid, and ne- 
cfarily aid, in this cauſe; and a great deal has been proved, 
Bd neceſlarily proved, reſpecting the two other perſons men- 
Woned in this inditment; (and this is a part of the cafe which 
Bill call for your moſt ſerious attention, in order to diſtinguiſh 
the weight and effect of the evidence which has been adduced 
EÞcfore you ;) a great deal has been ſaid, and a great deal has been 
Fproved, reſpeCting two other perſons, not now upon trial before 
you, becauſe it was neceſſary that you ſhould be convinced that 
the gentleman now upon trial for his life, and charged with 
thigh treaſon in conſpiring, with two other perſons diſtinctly named 
a the indictment ; it was neceſſary that you ſhould be perſuaded, 
Evr led to believe, by ſome evidence or other, that theſe two per- 
Wons, or one of them, had entertained the traitorvus purpoles 
Bcharged in this indictment : for, if that was not proved, thi- 
[eharge againſt the priſoner mult have fallen to the ground. It 
Iris for that reaſon (and LI truſt I ſhall not be corrected by the 
£ Wb authority under which I ſpeak, in ſtating that it was for that 
— alone) that a great deal of evidence has beenJaid betore you, 
| ith reſpect to the conduct and opinions of other perſons than the 
We at the bar ; a foundation has been laid for that evidence, by 
| proving that the priſoner had a certain degree of connection and 
| utercourſe with thoſe perſons; from which it was contended, 
Wthat you ſhould be led by the whole body of evidence, to infer, in 


: thc reſult, that he was conſenting to the traitorous purpoſes whigh 
E Wearc 
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were imputed to thoſe other perſons. I believe I have prov 
correctly ſtated the ground, and the only ground, upon wh 
the Court, with that attention to juſtice which I know we: ſhy] 
experience in every ſtage of this cauſe, has admitted a great 4 
of the evidence which has been laid before you. 

You will, therefore, (attending to the ground upon 4 
that evidence has been admitted, and the purpoſe for which | 
bas becn adduced) guard your minds, with that caution wh 
which it is your duty to guard them, againſt carrying the ct 
of that evidence which has neceſſarily been laid before you, 1 
which is not brought home perſonally to the prifoner, furthe 
than the law allows, or in truth than your own common ſen; 
and good underſtanding will carry it, So far as the priſoner ; 
not proved privy to it, and it is not brought home to him, i 
only evidence to eſtabliſh that point, neceſlary to be eltabliſheq 
in this proſecution—I mean, the traitorous intentions and nur. 
poſes of thoſe cther perſons. This leads me neceſlarily to (y 
a word or two with reſpect to both thoſe other perſons. 

"The firſt and molt important in this tranſaction, is an unfor- 
tunate gentleman (for guilty or innocent he has certainly ben 
unfortunate) of the name of Jackſon ; whoſe life has falkn 
eventually a ſacrifice to the crimes of which he was guilty, & 
to thoſe which were imputed to him. "That gentleman has un- 
queſtionably been proſecuted in a neighbouring Kingdom); :nd 
you, in common with every body, are poſſefled—though, uncz 
the legal form commonly adhered to in the adminiſtration df 
Juſtice, it is not ſtrictly laid in evidence before you, but we «. 
know the fact—that Mr. Jackſon has been convicted ot Hi 
T reafon in Ireland, and that he is dead. | | 

| Gentlemen, it has been ſtated, and it appears diſtinctly f:0n 

the evidence that has been read for the purpoſe of proving \l! 
Jackſon a conſpirator, which was neceſlary, as a preliminif 
ſtep, before you could affet Mr. Stone at all of conſpiring vi 
him, it has been proved to you what the nature of the 'I rc! 
imputed to Mr. Jackſon was. It appears, from the papers 
have bcen read which apply to Mr. Jackſon (letters pi 
to be written by himſclf to different perſons, contv1ilt 
C114 
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C.:rin ſtatements reſpeRting the Kingdom of Ircland, where he 
&:; tried and convicted) that the nature of the crime imputed 
- Mr. Jackſon, beyond the pofſibility of being miſtaken, was 
; 2nd it is a crime unqueſtionably of the greateſt magnitude and 
; ſþ:cocity that any man can poſſibly commit—a deliberate purpoſe 
Bb encourage the enemies of theſe Kingdoms, in a ſtate of 
tual war, to make an hoſtile invaſion of the Kingdom of Ire- 
"ml in which he then was; which traitorous and wicked pur- 
(poſe, for ſuch moſt unqueſtionably it was in the higheſt degree, 
M: endeavoured to effet by a repreſentation—whether true or 
BE c—( God forbid it ſhould be true, in the extent in which he 
Gppears to have made that repreſentation)—of the likelihood of 
Hucceſs, That there were many other traitors beſides himſelf in 
| Sat Country -( which is unfortunate indeed, if that repreſentation 
th: true) who were likely to aſſiſt the enemies of their Country, 
[ould they attempt, with a ſufficient force, to effect a landing 
Bi that Kingdom. ; 

© Gentlemen, that ſuch a repreſentation was likely to produce 
Ic calamitous effefts intended, it is impoſſible to deny—that 
uch a repreſentation could be made, in the manner in which it 
:; appeared to be made by Mr. Jackſon, to the enemics of this 
Country, with an innocent purpoſe, it would be extremely diffi- 
$ult indeed to maintain. 1 thank God that arduous taſk is not 
noſed upon me; a taſk, which perhaps hardly any ſituation 
[tan make a duty :—that of endeavouring to impoſe upon your 
Ehoderſtandings, by attempting to give an innocent conſtraction 
lh the acts and opinions that have been proved with refpect to 
lr. Jackſon ; it is not neceſſary for the priſoner, it would be a 
Weavy taſk indeed if I were to attempt any ſuch vindication of 
Wt unfortunate man.—lI therefore ſhall diſmiſs the ſubject of 
% Jackſon with ſtating that, whether innocent or guilty— 
h he crime imputed to him, and the crime ſupported in a great 
Wezree by the evidence that has been adduced reſpeCting him, 
5 that of perſuading, provoking, and encouraging an hoſtile 
| valion of his Country, and by that means being the probable. 
Wiltrument of inducing one of the greateſt calamitics that can 
1 lubly happen to any nation upon earth, 
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It cannot, Gentlemen, have eſcaped your attention, that + 
the evidence in this cauſe gozs to ſhew that the condudt of )!. 
Stone has been the direC&t reverſe of that of Mr. Jackfon, |: 
Mr. Jackſon was juſtly convicted, and I am of opinion myi; 
that he was juſtly convicted—if the breaſt of every loyu! {, 
j<& ſhould, if it were pofſible to apply that term in a crimiy 
caſe, rejoice at a conviction for a crime {uch as 1 have dcſcr 
to you, what will be the eftect of an addreis to the hum! 
deritanding, or what the feelings of a human heart im a caſ: t 
reverſe of this? Can it be inferred that a man, who is pri 
to have purſued a conduct the direct reverſe of Mr. Jack. 
a conduct calculated to produce an eftcc diametrically opp 
to that calamitous effect of Mr. Jackſon's conduct, ſho 
be implicated in the ſame degree of guilt, and ſhare the ja 
unhappy fate with that man? That is a mode of reaſon 
which, I confeſs, my underſtanding is altogether inadequate n 
comprehend.— | hat it ſhould be, as it is, a crime of the high! 
magnitude to invite the foreign enemies of the Country tz : 
hoſtile invaſion, to involve it in bloovd and ruin, and tha: 1 
{hould be a crime of equal magnitude to do every thing in; 
man's power to prevent thele conſequences, will be a docttis 
too ſtrange, and too abſurd, for my friends to bring home y 
your underſtandings and to your hearts. I hat the lattcr ka 
been the conduct of Mr. Stone you cannot but have ft. | 
will make it, before we cloſe, as clear as the ſun at noon, 
that the wiſh of Mr. Stone's heart, and the exertions of tis 
conduct, cven in the moſt imprudent act that has been impud 
to him 1n this caſe, was to reſcue his Country from that in- 
pending. calamity, which an invaſion unqueſtionably is, whatewd 
might be the fate of that invaſion, and the ultimate conſ-gueucs 
to the invaders. 
I will make it too clear to doubt for a moment, that the obje 

of Mr. Stone was to prevent the calamity and the horror wid 
muſt take place when an enemy makes good a landing in 
iſland like ours, though ultimatcly the ſpirit and virtuc of 's 
nation may repel thoſe invaders, and ruin them in the atten 
However miſchievous it might be to thoſe who ſhould make Us 
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pt, no man's mind would wiſh for = moment to encourage 
invaſion for the ſake of conquering the invaders: no man of 
manity, who felt as he ought to do, could for a moment heſitate 
\xcther he ſhould hold out a decoy to the enemies of the Country, 
way of leading them into a ſnare, by which means he might in- 
ve in blood and horror that happy Country, in which ns ency 


L; dared to ſet his foot for centuries + no man of common ſent. 


d reaſon could heſitate for a moment between the alternative, 
he had it in his power to invite them by a decoy, to expoſe 
; countrymen to the horror aud defolation which is the necc{- 


Wy; conſequence of an hoſtile invaſion, eſpecially in a Country 


7 uſed to peace and plenty; and where (though the ſtern 


Gwe of the inhabitants would, I have no duubt, get the better 


ſuch an invaſion) we have not thoſe fortreſſes —ive have not 


doſe great military eſtabliſhments in the interior of the Country, 


Þ:t is neceſſary, for ſclf-preſervation, to keep up in Contrics 


Which, by their ſituation, are expoſed to frequent hoſtile inva- 
[ ons, —The calamities, therefore, of an invaſion, dreadful as 
Sc calamities of war, as you ſee, are in other Countries upon 
#: Continent, would be tenfold in a Country circumſtanced like 


3, 


4 


E | believe I might venture to goone ſtep further in this caſe, and 
Wot run much hazard of being deccived in my opinion, if I were to 


fate, that, in the ſituation in which France was, at the time of 


eſe tranſaQtions, with armies—no matter how forced into the 
1d, but having armies ſtated to amount to a million or twelve 
undred thouſand men—laying aſide the diCtates of humanity; 
tach, I am ſorry to fay, appear to have been long laid aftde by 


he Governors of that Country—it would, I fay, have been 


Porth the while of the leaders of that Country, for the purpoſ: 
advancing thoſe ambitious projets which the Government ot 
ance then entertained, to ſacrifice forty of fifty thouſand men 
certain deſtruction, to produce the miſchief in this Country 
hich muſt neceſſarily ariſe from an invation. 

Gentlemen, after this repreſentation, for which LI appeal to 
our knowledge and to your underſtandings, will it hereafter bc 
"tended, that the efforts of Mr. Sto: to prevent an invaſion, 
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| were intended to promote the ſucceſs of France, and not t; th 


were neceſſary to ſupport that propoſition, or to give uy 
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vent the calamity of England? That is a propoſition whic;, 
would be too dithcult for any ingenuity that can be exertcd | 
ſupport of this proſecution to bring home to the feelings of ay 
man ; it is a propoſition ſo monſtrous, that, I believe, | | 


proſecution, my Jearned friends who conduct that profecutia 
would not heſitate as to the alternative. 

Gentlemen, there is another perfon beſides Mr. Jackſon, 4 
whom it will -be neceflary to ſay a few words, betore [ ei 
more, particularly into the circumſtances of this caſe ; and ty 
is a perſon more nearly connected with the priſoner a great Go 
than Mr. Jackfon {what the nature of the conneRtion betwen 
Mr. Jackſon and Mr. Stone was, it will be hereafter mater 
for you to conſider )—the brother of Mr. Stone, Mr. John Hu. 
tord Stone ; then, and now, unfortunately for this gentieman= 
and in my my opinion, | however I may difter from Mr. Joy 
Hurford Stone, unfortunately for himſelf—refident, and in ; 
great degree, as ſtated by the Attorney General, domici;ed n 
France. | 

The fituation of that gentleman will be, in ſome ceore, 
material for your attention. It has been ſtated, I think, pre 
tully and accurately by Mr. Attorney General in the oper." 
and is till more fully explained by the letters which have bi 
read in evidence on the part of the Crown (and that wi! &- 
tainly relieve me and you from the fatigue and delay of proVucne 
a body of evidence, which it would have becn neceffary tor ot 
otherwiſe to have laid before you) what the real fituation « 
Mr. Hurford Stone in France was. That matter is now (o ful! 
eſtabliſhed by the whole tenor of the letters which have ve 
read, that I necd not fatigue you with a recapitulation cf ut 
particular expreflions of them ; they are in ſo little dang:r 
being contradicted or miſunderſtood, in their general eftech 
that 1 think I may venture to ſtate the reſult of that corre 
pondence, and what the ſituation of John Hurford Stone wi. 

Firſt, it will be neceſſary to oblerve a little upon whit # 
pears to be the chara&er of that gentleman : he appears to **? 
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1 of a fervid imagination, and a reſtleſs mind, rather with a 
1n inclined to ſpeculation and theory, ready to enter into any 
niects, and to have no great objection to innovation: this 
oft unqueſtionably appears, from the courſe of the correſ-. 
adence, to be the outline of the character of that gentleman ; 
nd his brother, who (notwithſtanding all the misfortunes which 
ave ariſen from this unfortunate introduction by Mr. John 
zone of Mr. Jackſon to his acquaintance) muſt neceſlarily 
Intertain the feelings which he has always had for his brother, 
a tender and affectionate friend{hip, muſt forgive me, if I 
ke that repreſentation which appears to be the fair reſult of 
S: cvidence in the cauſe, of the character of Mr. John Hurford 
$tone—repreſenting it as one of Which L do not myſ-lf feel an 
tire approbation, and one from which my opinions are known 
&:rcmely to difſent : but it ſeems to me that the true character 
$ this gentleman is, that he is a man of a fervid and enthuſi+ 
Sic mind, fond of ſpeculation, and engaging in new enterprizes, 
[ d no enemy tg innovation, That gentleman foreſccing, that 
i nportant conſequences, commercial as well as political, muſt 
&ccflarily ariſe from the ſtrange events that have taken place in 
þ nzighbouring Kingdom, was led, partly by curioſity, and 
ſzrtly by ſpeculations in commerce, and the hopes of future 
(vantage, to viſit that Kingdom, in order to explore the fitua- 
ſon of it, and to ſee whether there was a probability of that 
Þture advantage, upon which his mind ſeems always ſpeculating, 
/ torming an eſtabliſhment there. 

Unfortunately, as I think it was, for Mr. Stone, in that pur- 
It, he believed himſclt to haye been ſucceſsful ; and it appeared 
d his judgment, at the time of his writing theſe letters, that 
had been able to eſtabliſh, anterior to the time of the tranl- 
tions upon which this trial has ariſen, that he had been able to 
Mavliſh, as you find diftinly Rated in on? of his letters, and 
reeing with the general tenor of bis correſpondence, three 
pitint and flouriſhing commercial and manufacturing cſtabliſh- 
p*nts in France; he had, therefore, acquircd an intereſt, and a 
*© one with reſpect to property, in the Kingdom of France. 
l be imper of mind that 1] have deſcribed to you, which appeais 
R 2 to 
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to me from the reſult of this evidence to be the characteriſtic 
that gentleman, had alſo made him an eaſy prey to thoſe unhay 
deluſions, under which guilty men have introduced the pres 
calamitics that have defolated the earth, and by which nw 
rnnocent and virtubus men have been deluded. 

The temper of Mr. John Stone's mind left him an eaſy Dm 
to thofe deluſtons, and therefore you find him in the ſituation q 
an euthuſiaſtic ſpeculative man, pledged by property and 
nected by intereſt with France, and led by the temper of iy 
mind to fancy, and to entertain a hope, which I fear will bei 
appointed, that good micht ultimately ariſe out of much evil; w 
that the deſtruction of the ancient Government, the deſpotiſmd 
France as it has been called, might ultimately be attended wi 
the eſtabliſhment of rational and ſubſtantial liberty in that Kiny 
dom, after a ſeries of convulſions, and horror which woull t 
moſt men have been ſufficient to deter the mind, from lookiy 
forward to any future proſpect, or hope of ultimate benefit rs 
ſulting to that populous and extenſive Country, or producing tx 
liberty and conſequently the happineſs of men. 

Gentlemen of the deluſion of theſe perſons no man living 
more deeply convinced than he who has now the honour of « 
drefſing you. But it is a deluſion, which I know has actuad 
the minds of many men @s honeſt, and perhaps of ſome men ur 
than myſelf. "That it was a deluſion which aCtuated the minds 
Mr. John Stone there cannot be a ſhadow of doubt. You there 
fore find him, under theſe impreſſions of mind, and of intere! 
co-operating, carrying on a correſpondence when domiciled 
France, with his brother retident in England; that correſpondend 
was carried on between brothers who did live in a ſtate of tiers 
ſhip and affeCtion with all the confidence which neccſlarily ard 
from that ſituation, with no great care taken on the part of oli 
Stone to conceal his ſentiments, however reprehenſible the 
might appear. from his brother, and with an affectionate fot 
bearance at leaſt on the part of his brother, even in thi 
points where he might diflent from him. 

My learned friend the Attorney General I recollet n hs 
Opening ſtatcd, that which I'ſhould alſo have ſtated, if he tas 


ng 
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x candidly preceded me in that ſtatement, that, conſidering the 
uation of Mr. John Stone, at that time in the Kingdom of 
rance, and the near connection between him and his brother, 
was perhaps too much to expect that he ſhould have abſtained 
>m all correſpondence whatever—and my friend candidly and 
ly ſtated, that of which the priſoner ought to have the full 
nefit, that it would have been difficult for the wiſe/? man 
ing, under the exiſting circumſtances, to have conducted that 
xreſpondence with perfect prudence and with perfect ſafety. 
noted down the expreſſion when it fell from my friend. I 
ain repeat that I was glad it tell from him, in the firſt inſtance, 
@:her than from mylelt, but undoubtedly it was an obſervation 
hich it would have been my duty to ſtate to you, if he had 
vt, and of which the priſoner 1s entitled to the full þenetig. 
it appears to the vigorous and enlightened mind of my learned 
end, that it would have been difficult for the wifelt men 
ra man as wile as himſelt, had he had the misfortune to have 
brother in the ſituation and of the character I have deſcribed, 
Þ have conducted a correſpondence with him, with perfect 
rudence and perfect ſafety, how dificuit muſt it have been, for 
je unfortunate gentleman at the bar?—that therefore will be a 
ſting apology, honourably made by the Cqunſel for the profecu- 
on himſelf, for any indiſcretions that may appear in the courſe 
the correſpondence between thoſe dear connections. You 
l not have a doubt when yau recollect the whole of the evi- 
nce that, even if the intention of Mr. Stone's brother, went ta 
* full length of deliberately betraying the intereſts of his own 
ountry, if theſe wiſhes were ever entertained by hjs brother, 
Womiciled in France, that ſuch a purpoſe never was entertained 
y the priſoner William Stone. 
Gentlemen ] haye now ſtated the ſituation and charaRter of 
ie perſons concerned in this unfortunate tranſaRtion, of a con- 
4eracy with whom, fox the criminal purpoles ſtated in this 
uctment, the priſoner is charged. It will now be neceflary 
ing made you acquainted a little with the fituation of the 
arties, or having rather diſcharged my duty in recalling to your 
ind thoſe circumſtances of the evidence with which you have 
R 3 been 
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been! made acquainted, (for you can be made acquainted ww 
nothing in the adminiſtration of juſtice, but by the evidy 
laid before you) it will now be my duty a little more par, 

larly to advert to the circumſtances of the caſe. 
| Gentlemen; I ſtated to you, in the outſet, the ſufferings ws 
without the neceſſity of imputing blame to any body, hay 
perhaps neceſſarily, ariſen from the unfortunate ſituation i 
which Mr. Stone has been brought, There is another & 
cumſtance extremely material—to which it is not my with, x 
15 it neceſſary for the intereſt of my client, to attach any (+ 
of blame or imputation; but a circumſtance extremely uf 2. 
nate to the'priſoner, for reaſons I have already ſtated, which b 
been the extreme delay of his trial—a delay, undoubte!!" =. 
creaſed by the priſoner himſelf, in the laſt Term, for I wh» 
keep nothing back from your view in this caſe; he conceived tb 
circumſtances materia] to his defence could be proved by vitnf4 
who were abſent, and under that impreffion you will not wort? 
that a gentleman who is to take his trial, whoſe life, wi 
Fonour, and whoſe property is at ſtake, ſhould be anvio!s 4 
produce the whole of his evidence, even at the expence of ad! 
To:;nething to the ſufferings he has already ſuſtained. 
But the great length of time which has &lapſed, from whar1? 
cauſe, ſince the firſt commitment of Mr. Stone, oives rife 
all obſervation extremely material for your attention in this ca? 
Government, at the time of the arreſt of Mr. Stone, or within 
f-w days and almoſt a few hours of that arreſt, by the ſvizured 
Nſr, Stone's papers in England, and of Mr. Jackſon's in Irel:r% 
together with the letters that were intercepted, ware | 
venture" to ſay poſſeſſed of all the evidence that has hen 1: 
before you to day, It is therefore extremely material to the {> 
ſtaitial convition of men's minds, as to the innocence of \ 
> tone, to obſerve that a ſeries of a year and three quarter> 
p:oyed by thoſe who are to exert the moſt perſevering ind” 
as well as the greateſt acuteneſs in colleQing (by collect?! 
ian nothing improper, on the contrary, I mean the diſcha7:*" 
duty in coll.Eting) material evidence in ſupport of the 2 
' by thoſe perſons who have the condudt of public profecut”””' 
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Sat yet all that induſtry and ingenuity, directed by the tkill of the 
aw Officers of the Crown, during a year and thee quarters, 
5 produced no new evidence againſt Mr. Stone, 

Gentlemen ; was that ever the caſe with reſpeR to a man who 
d in truth been engaged in a treafonable conſpiracy ? | believe 
may venture to fay that it was not; and that there never was 
conſpiracy imputed to any man where every year, every month, 
ery week, from the time that conſpiracy was diſcloſed or fufſ- 
ited, did not furniſh new facts and new evidence of thoſe facts 
the imputation was founded in truth. If therefore 1 had upon 
WW. examinations before me, and upon ſome mylterious and 
$izmatical papers, which have been read in evidence to you, in 
» courſe of this trial, and which were then obtained by Govern- 
S-nt ;—if I had, at that time, entertained a ſuſpicion of the guilt 
' Mr. Stone, the total inability to find any further fact, to cor- 
$oborate that ſuſpicion, to hnd any further cvide:ice alter evquiring 
rough all the Kingdom of every man who knew the priſoner 
Sat his conduct and demeanor, converlation and habits had been, 
ſt:cr poſſeſſing all his papers for a year aud three quarters; I 
onfe(s that circumſtance alone would have acquired great weight 
With me, to have removed that fuſpiciva which at firit had taken 
Soilefion of my mind. | 

This is a caſe therefore in which you cannot be called upon ; 
think in no caſe of this nature ought you to be called upon, to 
ter any thing againſt the priſoner, cither in act or intention 
Pinch is not diſtin&tly proved by evidence brought home to hiun- 
if—l fay by evidence brought home to himſelf, for that is a diſ- 
Inction of which you muſt never loſe ſight; becauſe, though it 
$ nccefſary, in order to eſtabliſh the guilt of Mr. Stone at all, 
ader this indictment, to ſhew that the perſons with whom he 
ps confederated were implicated in the imputed guilt, by evi- | 
1Ce applying to thoſe perſons; it does not necellarily follow 
at, if you have proved the guilt of thoſe perſons, you have 
rouved the guilt of Mr. Stone. That 1s a conciulion, which 
Wo muſt guard your minds againſt; and which it 1s the more 
p<cofary to guard your minds againſt, becauſe fron the nature of 
Nc caarge of a conſpiracy, the Jury muſt neceſlarily hear a great 


R 4 deal 
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deal of evidence applicable to other perſons than the priſoc, 
which, though legally admitted, and neceſſary to be produced y 
ſupport of the proſecution, for reaſons that I have already ſtay 
ought not to affeft the priſoner, one jot further than they » 
proved to have been fats within his knowledge, and approved 
afſented to by him—now I will venture to ſay that, if you 
ficiently attend to that diſtinftion, the priſoner at the bar wil 
notwithſtanding the ſituation in which he ſtands, be as fafe 
am, upon this occaſion. 

Centlemen, the ſeizure of all his papers (of which I do 
complain, it was a legal meaſure) has induced another effect; ! 
has excluded us from the poſſibility of laying before you 
written cvidence in this caſe ; we poſſeſs none; all the write 
evidence that ever exiſted, that might have been favourable n 
the priſaner, we have been deprived of, for near two years= 
Even the memory of Mr. Stone himſelf, cannot ſuggeſt wi 
any accuracy, the contents of thoſe papers; and if it could, ty 
memary would by no means enable me, to lay them at all betur 
you. All that Mr, Stone can do, therefore, with reſpect t 
written evidence, 1s through me, and my learned friend, wi 
fortunately for Mr. Stone, will come after me, to call upon vou 
attention to the written evidence, that has been produced on ti 
part of the Crown. 

Applications have been made far acceſs to thoſe papers, 
for a peruſal of them, in order to enable Mr. Stone, and thi 
who were to conduct his cauſe, to judge whether there was 7 
among them, that might be material, to be ſubmitted to the cv 
ſideration of the Court and Jury. Theſe applications have ben 
refuſed—I cannot, as a lawyer, ſtate that Mr. Stone had a |! 
right to that indulgence. I therefore make no complaint of ti 
further than that the law ſo adminiſtered, induces a conliderad 
greater actual hardſhip upon: the gentleman who is to defenc 
life, becauſe he has not even had acceſs to thoſe papers, to reftt! 
his memory, as to facts and tranſattions, nor to require ' 
prodution of any of them, if any of them there were, 
might have been material far his defence ; and the recollect® 
and memory, under that agitation of migd, peculiar to the 4 
a. 
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Kon of a man committed for High Treaſon, is not to be ſup- 
od to ſupply recollection of dates, uf facts, and the contents 
papers ſufficient to enable us to call for the production of ſuch 


4 reſpe, therefore, to written evidence I can lay nothing 
Yre you, but what has been already produced by Mr. Attor- 
y General—and, I muſt ſay, that the ſame candour which has 
rected his conduct in other inſtances, which I have mentioned, 
Sins to have directcd it in the production of that evidence; 
xauſe he has certainly laid before you, a great bulk of corre(- 
andence, of Mr. Stone's brother with him, a great part of 
hich proves circumſtances material to the defence of the pri- 
ner, at the ſame time that inferences are attcmpted to be drawn 
om other parts of them, to ſatisfy you of his guilt. 'There- 
Fore, it will be incumbent upon me, with reference to the 
rges of the indictment, not to do that, which I am unable to 
0; ina caſe of this length, and with evidence ſo voluminous, 
| which, perhaps, would not be eflential to juſtice, if I were 
Wo do it—not to go through them minutely, with diſtinct obſcr- 
ations upon every word, and paragraph, but with obſervations 
Þupon ſome of the moſt material parts, and general obſcrvations 
pon the reſult of the whole ; for the propriety and juſtice of 
Pybich [ will appeal to your own underſtandings. It will be my 
luty to ſhew in what manner theſe letters apply ; how far they 
20 to eſtabliſh the baſis of the proſecution, and how far they go 

0 ſupport the defence of the priſoner, | 
Gentlemen, you have already underſtood the nature of the 
narge, it will now þe neceſſary to remind you of the outlines 
Wo! the facts of the caſe, independent of particular expreſſions, 
In particular letters that have been produced, "They are theſe— 
that, in the month of February, 1794, a perſon of the name 
f Jackſon, a native of Ircland, and as it is ſtated alſo, a cler- 
WE) nan, who had been ret:dent for ſome tine in France, having 
#t England on account of his debts, and to avoid his creditors ; 
ame over privatcly by the way of Hamburgh, and from thence 
Wo London, with letters of introduftion and recommendation to 


Mr, Stone, in London, from his brother in France. Mr. 
gtone, 
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culpate him on the other. There is alſo evidence before you, 


muſt conſider more particularly afterwards. This is the g* 
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Stone, from the ſituation of his brother, knew that his brogy 
had conſiderable influence (as will appear from many of jy 
letters} -which he: had - acquired by his exertions in a!» inc: 
commerce and manufactures, with ſome perſons of conic: yg 
in France. 'Fhat Mr. Jackſon was repreſented as his +: 
a perſon in his confidence, introduced by him in tie charade 
of an American merchant. That Mr. Stone, in conlequeng 
of that recommendation, ſhewed civility, attention, and rien. 
ſhip to Mr. Jackſon, - while in London.— That he ſupy»licd hin, 
at his departure, with bills, by the defire of his brotuer, fr 
which Mr. Jackſon gave his receipt; and that Jackſon, att 
refiding fome weeks in London, departed for the Kingon & 
Ircland, where, after ſome time, he was arreſted and uitinitey 
tried for High 'Freaſfon—That, during Mr. Jackſoi's retiderce 
in London, Mr. Stone communicated to a number ot yer!cn; 
that ſuch a gentleman was here, under the defcripti”n which þ 
had rectived of him.—Fhat he was connected with perſons & 
power and influence in France. 'Fhat he communicated the 
purpoſe of a projected invaſion of this Country, by that Coun- 
try, grounded as it was believed upon a miſtaken perſuahor 
(thank God a very miſtaken perſuaſion) of the diſpoſitions & 
the people of this Country. That Mr. Stone, in conſequzne: 
of that communication, had expreſſed his own ſentiments to Mr 
Jackſon, and had collefted the ſentiments of ſeveral other perlons 
with a view, as Mr. Stone ſaid, for ſo I will put it now—vit 
a view of preventing that calamity to this Country. 
This is the general outline of the facts in evidence before 
vou, independent of the circumſtances which are adduced, 1 
order to infer guilt to the priſoner on the one hand, or to w- 


of the very criminal conduct of Mr. Jackſon in Ireland, att? 
he had gone there. ' Of communications, made by him in ti 
Country, of a very improper nature ; which leave no great ro 
to doubt of his guilt; and of ſome intercourſe of a myſteri» 
nature, between him. and Mr. Stone. How far that goes 


ral outline and feature of the caſe, independent of the pai 
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obſervations. that may ariſe. And, I believe, I have hitherto 
hcd facts undiſputed, and the fair reſult of the outline of the 
bridence, ſtripped of the peculiar circumſtances from whence 
he vile or infiocence of the priſoner js peculiarly argued, 

The queſtion, therfore, for your deciſion will be, upon theſe 
FE:ts, ind joining to theſe fadts ull the circumſtances that have 
heen given in evidence, written and unwritten, whether you 
re perſuaded, from what Mr. William Stone knew of the cha- 
er and ſituation of Jackſon, and the purpoſes for which he 
keame here, the purprſes for which he went to Ireland? And ih 
: encral, from all the featufes of the caſe—-whether you are of 
Bonnion, that Mr. Stone gave that information, which undoubt- 
y he did give to Mr. Jackſon, with a view of being after- 
rirds communicated by him, to Mr. John Stone abroad, and, 
Iverhaps, to other perſons, with the criminal intention imputed 
1 this indictment, that is, with an intention of affiſting the 
ermies of the Country, in their hoſtile meaſures againſt this 
FCountry, and for ſupporting them in war againſt his Majeſty, 
$::d his Houſe, Or whether he did it, with the intention which 
ſays he did, and which he has always (aid he did, of avertin; 
bt calamity from this Country. Now that, I think, ] have 
truly and fairly ſtated ro be the queſtion, and the only queſtion 
you are to try, For the facts as I have before ſtated, arc as 
(clear as the ſun; eſtabliſhed beyond a poſſibility of doubt, that 
Mr. Jackſon came over, recommended by Mr. Stone to his 
brother; that Mr. Jackſon received from Ar. Stone the infor- 
metion which has been given in evidence, reſpecting the diſpol:- 
f"ons of the pcople of England; that Mr. Jackſon afterwards, 
n fat, went to Ireland ; and that Mr. Jackſon there committed 
crimes for which he has been juſtly convicted. Theſe, I conh- 
der, as facts eſtabliſhed in the cauſe. There is, therefore, in 
th, no queſtion, but the intention with which Mr. Stone did, 
| that he appears to have done, in this tranſaction. 

Gentlemen, that b-ing, I think, a fair ſtatement of the general 
[00 !in2 of the caſe; let us conſider, whether there is diſtinct 
eidence of the overt-at ot Treaſon, by which this indictment 
': to be ſupported, if it can be ſupported at all; and of that 
which 
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which is indiſpenſably neceſſary to be made out, in all caſe; s 
crimes, and more efpecially in a caſe of this nature. I nw 
not only the overt-act of that ſpecies of Treaſon charged, by 
alſo the intention with which it was done. Now what can w 
put our finger upon, in all this body of evidence laid before yo, 
as an overt-act of Treaſon in Mr. Stone, but the two paper 
relating to the ſtate of this Country, as applicable to the (up 
poſition of a French invaſion ; which he communicated throuz 
the medium of Mr. Jackſon. I cannot conceive or imaziz, 
that there is any other evidence whatever in this cauſe, that © 
| be conſidered as applying to any one diſtin overt-aCt of ay 
ſpecies of 'I'reafon, charged on Mr. Jackſon, much leſs of th 
ſpecies of Treaſon charged in this indiftment. I, therefor, 
| confider that, as the overt-act upon which they muſt rely, 
ſupport of this proſecution. All the reſt of the evidence in ti 
cauſe, is evidence explanatory of that fat, and to endeavour t 
draw an inference on one ſide or the other, of that which » 
eſſential to the queſtion of guilty or not guilty, the intentin Wi 
| with which that att was done. | 
In the firſt place, you will not forget, how extremely dift 
rent in its nature, in its conſequences, and, therefore, in its pts 
bable motive, this overt-a&t of "Treaſon is, from the overt-a? 
of Treaſon which was imputed to, and proved againſt \: 
Jackſon. This overt-act of Treaſon, if it can be ſtated an 
ſupported at all, is a charge that Mr. Stone gave information 
the enemies of this Country, that the ſtate of this Country ws 
| ſuch, as to make an hoſtile invaſion imprudent and unadvileads 
in them—not for the purpoſe of protefting this Country tron 
the calamities of ſuch a ſituation ; but, for the purpoſe of reics 
ing France, from the miſchief that would have attended ſuch # 
attempt. In putting it fo, I think I put it as ſtrongly for 
proſecution, as poſſible. Now that overt-aCct of 'Trcaton 15% 
tremely different in its nature, and, if there be degrees, it ! 
degree—but what is more material, it is eſſentially different ! 
zts probable motive, from the overt-a&t of "Treaſon of wh 
Mr. Jackſon was accuſed. 


He was accuſed of doing that, about the motive of which o 
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zuld be no doubt.—He was accuſed, of inviting, of encourar- 
7 the enemies of the Country to make that hoſtile invaſion, in 
s Country, which Mr. Stone is accuſed of having prevented 
another. And I do not ſtate it- too ſtrongly, how odd (o- 
yer the ſound may be, that the only accuſation againſt Mr. 
tone is, his having prevented that invaſion of England, which 
[r. Jackſon invited in Ireland, | admit, in ftrict conſtruction 
f law, the intention with which he did fo is a queſtion, upon 
hich you muſt ultimately decide ; but, with reſpect to the 
tive, the very nature of the act eflentially affects the proba- 
lity in the outſet; for, when you find a man inviting and 
xerſuading an enemy to come and invade his Country, it is 
mpoſſible it can be innocent; it 1s criminal in itſelf; it neceſſa- 
Wily tends to produce miſchief, calamity, ruin, every thing that 
js bad and which a good ſubject can deplore, 
But is the effect the fame? Are the motives the ſame, by 
ich a man is aCtuated, to endeavour to d:ſſuade the enemy 
rom invading, as to invite an invaſion? It is clear a comtrary 
tive produces a contrary effett.——From contrary cauſes contra- 
ry effe&ts, and contrary inferences proceed. —If a perſuaſion to 
nyaſion is guilt, the inference is probable that a dr/uaſion is in- 
xcent ; becauſe the drred? conſequence of one is miſchievous and 
Sinus; the dire conſequence of the other 1s, beyond all doubt 
nd queſtion, in fafk advantageous to the Country, whatever 
y be the motive, —When therefore you find a man doing an 
t which, in its conſequence, is beneficial to the Country of 
hich he is a ſubject; what principle of humanity, much more 
what principle in the adminiſtration of juſtice in this Country, 
would lead a Jury, for one moment to infer a criminal motive 
unexed to a beneficial act, without evidence fo clear and cogent 
ſat it was impoſſible to reſiſt the inference. —Let us ſee there- 
Sore what the evidence on that ſubject is. _ 
Having thus ſtated to you, I think fairly, the queſtion, and the 
Pwhole queſtion you are called upon to decide; I will now give 
You a ſummary of the evidence that has been laid before you, + 
el as my limitcd abilitics and imperfect attention will perniir. 
E am extremely happy that any omiflions of imine, will kereattcr 
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| ture (relying on the memory of the Court and of you Gentiema 
_ of the Jury) to ſtate as the reſult of all this correſpondence; 
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be ſupplicd by a gentleman ; than whom no man is more cap; 
WO o lug y them. 

T ke evidence that has been laid befor you, applies to 114 
diffc rent points, in order of time, and in the nature of the thicy, 
It applies to the ſituation of Mr. Stone in Francez to the 
neral tenor of the correſponuvence between him and his þrothy, 
to the mode 'of introduction of Mr, Jackſon; to Mr. Stone, 
conduct while Mr. Jackſon was in London; to the immetiz 
papers, which are the evidence to ſupport the direct overt x 
charged againſt Mr. Stone ; to the extrinſic circumſtances relatiz 
to theſe papers, from which the antent:on of Mr. Stone is to 
inferred; and to that body of proof (which: I mention only y 
lay it out of the caſe as far as concerns Mr, Stone) which yu 
to ſhew the criminality of Mr, Jackſon's conduct in Irclan 
after he had left England. 1.6 

With reſpec to the firs, I need lay little more to you thay] 
have done. Mr, John Stone's ſituation appears, from his letter, 
to be what I have already ſtated to you, as far as afteRts his actul 
ſituation and conneRtion with France, But there is this furtiz 
appears which ] will tate now from the whole body of the ca- 
reſpondence, being perfectly ready (if it is poſſible that thy 
ſhould be denied) to refer to the particular paſſages by whid 
what I am going to fay is ſupported; þut at preſent I ſhal] yer 


that John Stone was engaging in a variety of branches of con- 


merce in France, almoſt as various as imagination can ſuggelt 


and inviting his brother, from time to time, to concur in thu 


projects of entering into new branches of commerce, wit! 1 


view to their mutual commercial advantage. That I will vi 
ture to ſtate as the reſult of the whole body of that correſpat 
dence, without hazard of contradiction; and without enteritt 


into the particular paragraphs I will venture to ſtate upon 


mory, many of the difterent branches of commerce mentioned 
He is going into the banking buſineſs, as appears from ts? 
or three of | his letters 3 beſides the manufactories that he i 


before eſtabliſhed ; be is projeCting a trade in Britiſh Cottos 
hoſzj 
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i; he is eſtabliſhing a trade in. printing and in bgoks; he is, 
Wiſhing a trade in wine; he ſpeaks of remittances of wines 
ſhips to be ſent from and to Hamburgh,; he alludes to the 
awing and, re-drawing of bills, upon which he {ſtates in ons 
zr, that a profit of above forty per cent. was to be made; 
xd, in ſhort, he ſeems to be. going into that general ſyſtem of 
W-eorctical-projects, which a man of the character I have dcl- 
bed, iS likely to fall into, at a time when circumſtances open 
Wienſive views to projecting minds. He 18 turning his mind to 
ery branch of commerce, which imagination could ſuggeſt to 
as likely from his peculiar circumſtances to be advantage- 
iy carried on; and he 1s repeatedly, in theſe letters, making 
opolitions to his brother and ſoliciting him to join in theſe pro- 
&, in which. Mr. William Stone's temper did not ſcem to 

bake him ſo very ready to join. 

| Gentlemen, -this is the general outline of the correſpondence, 
he uſe that I intend to make of that reſult is, hereafter to ex- 
in to you ſeveral expreſſions, which it has been contended 
W/ate to political and not to commercial ſubjects. That ſome 
leed of the letters, of Mr. Jackſon at leaſt, which profeſs to 
late to commercial ſubjects, are colourable, I ſhall not inſult 


ur underſtanding by denying. But that many of the expreſ= 


"ns in the letters of John Stone bona fide related to matters of 
lineſs, and that the expreſſions in ſom? of his letters, which 
ve been much prefled and relicd upon, by my learned friend 
e Attorney General in-his opening, the exprcſhons in which 
Mn Stone tells his brother William, that this American gen- 
man, whom he repreſented as. an American merchant, will 
ve many propoſitions to ſtate to him ; that theſe naturally do, 
? unqueltionably may refer, to thoſe commercial, propolitions 
at John Stone had been repeatedly ſuggeſting, and bad boeu 
tanly projeRting himſelf, is an jnferenge which 1 am Jure, 
enif it were not in favour. of lite, a Jury would be inclined to 
W. When you find a man, engaged ina vaſt variety of Come 
cial tranfaCtions, and engaging in a number of theoretic: 
ojects, relating to advantages of that defcription ; when you 
d him, in a letter, introducing a peilon to his brother, as a4 
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perfon who would have much buſineſs to talk to him about, / 
many propoſitions to make; I fay it is a fary and natural jv,. 
rence, even if it were not called for as an inference in favy 
of life, it is a fair and natural inference, that by that buſn 
and theſe propoſitions were meant, that which is the general {b. 
jeA, though not the only ſubject of John Stone's letters t» hy 
brother; and which ſhews that there was abundant buſine, 
and propoſitions ſufficiently numerous, which that gentleman þ 
introduced to Mr. Store, might have to communicate and ty 
conſult with him abour. 

That there appears alſo, from ſore of thoſe letters, and from 
a part of the evidence of Mr. Cokayne, to which I ſhall dre 
more particularly hereafter, to have been a proje& of a commer. 
cial kind, not juſtifiable in its nature, entertained by [gn 
Stone, and countenanced by Mr. Jackſon, which was one # 
leaſt of Mr. Jackſon's errands to this Country, is alſo e: 
bliſhed beyond a doubt. I mean the projet of an illicit tra 
by ſupplying France, in a ſtate of enmity with this Countrr= 
with proviſions and neceflaries (a projet criminal in a hizt 
degree) though'not the crime charged in this inditment, Tha 


appears, from Mr. Cokayne's evidence, to have been a part 


Mr. Jackſon's buſineſs in this Country ; all this appears clear) 
from the evidence. —And therefore, thoſe expreſſions to which! 
have alluded, and which have been ſo much relied upon by th 
Attorney General, as inducing a ſuſpicion that Mr. Jackſon ws 
to communicate to Mr. Stone the whole of his political purpoſes 
as well as all others, falls to the ground, when, from the actui 
ſituation of the parties, the correſpondence that has been rc 
and all the evidence in the cauſe, you find that there are ſubject 
abundantly ſufficient, to which theſe expreſſions may relate, 
without torturing them to a ſenſe to ſupport the charge 2gaink 
the priſoner ; when I ſay that, I mean that this muſt be a necel- 
fary ingredient to render the charge more probable as to iter 
tion ; this therefore 15 ' the reſult of theſe general expreſſions t 


| the letters of Mr. John Stone, 


There is another circumſtance that is extremely obſervab't, 


in the whole of the correſpondence of John Stone, from the fi 
ette! 
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ter in which any alluſion is made to Mr, Jackſon, to the end 
{ the tranſation by the apprehending of the priſoner ; which 
| that, throughout the whole of that correſpondence, though 
Mr. William Stone's papers have been ſeized by the Crown, 
:d been for near two years in their poſſeſſion, no one letter, 
te, or paper has been produced, in which Mr. Jackſon is re- 
cſented to William Stone in any other charaQter than that of 
American merchant,—'That is an extremely material fact : for 
obſerve, both by a part of the opening of my learned friend, 
4 by ſome of the queſtions put to the witneſſes that have been 
alled, it was thought material to prove that Mr. Jackſon was 
S clergyman, a native of Ireland, and not what William and 
hn Stone repreſented him to be. It is material for your obſer- 
tion, that this is a ſecret which John Stone at leaſt neycr 
ought proper. to communicate to the gentleman at the bar. 
What Mr. Jackſon ſaid to Mr. William Stone, you are aware 
is impoſſible, either for my learned friend the Attorney Ge- 
ral or me, to give in evidence :—l was going to ſay to know. 
hat would not perhaps be correctly ſtated—it might be poſli- 
e for me, from my client, to know what Mr. Jackſon's own 
oreſentations to him of himſelf and of his own character were, 
xd to know all that Mr, Jackſon faid to Mr. Stone on the 
vet ; but I could make no uſe of that knowledge; thoſe de- 
rations are incapable of being proved by witneſſes; and the 
carations of himſelf would be no evidence—knowing that, 
ſhould exceed the duty of an advocate even for a priſoner, 
pon trial for his life, if I were to ſtate to you what at the 
: I ſtated it, I know could not be made evidence in the cauſe— 
bat could not, by any poſſibility, come judicially before you. 
vu therefore cannot have any repreſentations, nor any evidence 
1 reſpet to Mr. Stone's knowledge of Mr. Jackſon, except 
Mm the account given to him by his brother's letters, and the 
%nce of living Witneſſes, who can ſpeak to the nature of 
* Connexion and intercourſe that ſubſiſted between them. 
L am now therefore poſſeſſed, from the letters read, of that 
ih I confider as the firſt ſtep of evidence for the Defendant 
:4t part of the caſe; that William Stone after all the time 
S which 


(ws) 
which has been takeri for the ſearch of papers, and enquirin 
of living witneſſes, is not ſhewn to have known, or even tohy 

had ground to ſuſpect, that the charaQter in which Mr. Jacky 
was introduced to him, was not the true one, There is 4 
41 expreſſion in any one letter (I ſat up to a late hour Jaft yi 
to read them through) there is not one expreflion in ary one 
them, which tends to raiſe event a ſuſpicion, in the ming 4 
William Stone, that Mr. Jackſon, who was then for the 54 
time introduced to him by his brother, was any-thing elſe 1, 
that which he ſtated hiniſelf to be, an American mer): 
The circumſtance therefore of that not being the true chard 
of Mr. Jackſon, is no circumſtance whatever againſt the pr, 
ner—if poſſible it goes further, and is @ circumſtance in hi: { 
v2ur ; becaufe it appears that, ſo little did Mr. William Stax 
entertain any criminal intentions, and knew of any criminal pu. 
poſes for which Mr. Jackſon was to viſit this Country, wh 
made it neceſſary for Mr. Jackſon, to aſfume a different 
rater from that which was his true one; that John Stone 2! 
not chooſe to entruſt this gentleman with that ſecret; for henev 
does entruſt him with it. It is not in any of his letters; wi 
all his letters have been ſeized—for it is in proof (and I aſked t% 
witneſſes who ſeized the papers) that Mr. Stone had neithcr t 
opportunity, nor in the ſmalleſt degree ſhewed the leaſt incliw 
tion, to remove, ſecrete or deſtroy any papers whatever, 
I have, therefore, a right to ſay that, under ſuch ci:cur 
ſtances as this, after a complete ſurvery of Mr. Stone's pap 
a free and unbounded acceſs to ev ery thing, there being no 
cumftances of ſpoliation or concealment. I have a right to 
that John Stone never did communicate the true ftuation © M 
Fackſon to- his brother, Why did he, if he conceived his bry 
ther likely to concur to the full extent of that criminal pu 
poſe, conceal the true charaQter of this perſon? that he 469 
is proved beyond a doubt, Mr. Wiltiam Stone, therefore, 
no cauſe to ſuſpect criminal intentions in Mr, Jackfon, fron 
his aſluming the character of an American merchant, b:0:* 
William Stone never knew that he poſſeſſed any other ©: 
racer, 
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But further ; the next circumſtance, from which it is inferred 
Mr. William Stone muſt have known the criminal pur- 
ofes of Mr. Jackfon, and if he did not to the full extent know 
he cannot be affected by them. The next circumſtance, 
om which that is endeavoured to be inferred, is the privacy 
4 concealment which Mr. Jackſon affected in London, and 
ith the knowledge of Mr, Stone; when he went to Ireland; 
wit, by wiſhing his letters to be addrefled to other perſons 
n himſelf, by conducting himſelf with ſome circumſtances of 
pparent concealment (though you find it is not much while in 
ndon, and none that could be obſervable by Mr: Stone) and 
y deſiring letters in Ireland to be addreſſed to him by another 
. Theſe are circumſtances which have been relied upon, 
the part of the proſecution, to ſhew that Mr. Stone muſt 
Garily (and, unleſs it ſhews that, it ſhews nothing affecting 
[r. Stone) have known before Mr. Jackſon went to Ire- 
nd, the criminal purpoſes for which he viſited that Country. 
Now is that a fair concluſion ? Lect us look at the evidence 
Mr, Cokayne—Mr. Cokayne, who was the intimate friend 
Mr. Jackſon, who knew who Mr. Jackſon was (which Mr. 
tone did not) who was an old and confidential friend of Mr. 
ackſon, though afterwards employed as a ſpy of Government 
rainſt himz Mr, Cokayne, the very perſon to whom, upon 
's firſt landing in England, without any previous communica- 
jon, he gives Mr, Clarke, the Captain of the veſlel, the addreſs 
Ir his letters to be ſent. That Mr. Cokayne, the confidential 
end of Mr. Jackſon, the confident afterwards of his moſt 
iminal purpoſes when in Ireland 3 even that Mr, Cokayne, 
der theſe circumſtances of confidence with Mr. Jackſon, has 
tively ſworn (and he is a witneſs adduced by the Crown 
$ deſerving of belief, otherwiſe he ought not to have been ad- 
uced at all) Mr. Cokayne poſitively ſwears, that notwith- 
ing all that intimacy, though he was the perſon to whom 
Ir. Jackſon's letters were to be addreſſed, and not Mr. Stone 
Which is not a little material) though he was the perſon who 
& to addreſs Mr, Jackſon's letters for him; he poſitively 
ers, that to the moment of Mr. Jackſon's leaving this King- 
S 2 dom, 


a 
dom, in which journey he himſelf accompanied him, he 5:52 
knew, ot ſuſpected; that purpoſe of Mr. Jackſon for which, % 
was tried- and convicted in Lreland ; that he never ky, x 
ſuſpected; that' Mr. Jaekfon was an emiflary of the French (;, 
vernment, for: the purpoſe of procuring intelligence to faciltzs 
an invaſſon of that Country. I aſked Mr. Cokayne dGirce!y 
"whether previons to his going to Ircland, he ever kney 4 
thing of Mr. Jackſon's purpoſe in going to Ireland, and js 
which he was afterwards tried and convicted. He poſitive; 
faid he'did not. But Mr. Cokayne's evid-nce goes further ws 
this part 'of the caſe; for it ſtates why Mr. fackfon app:a:vl 
in England; and at London, under circumſtances of conc: 
ment ;' it ſtates why he had his Jetters addsefticd cithcr unds 
Trames fietitious, or to other perfons. 

Lord Keigon: Brother I am forry to interrupt you, if | han 
mide Any miſtake in my notes I will corre&t it. His anſwer, 
I have taken it, was— I did not know the purpoſe of tu 
« journey to Ireland before I went to Ireland.” 

Mr. Serjeant Adair, Your Lordſhip has taken it verbatim 
I believe; my ſtatement is, that while in England, Mr. Cokayn, 
his confidential friend, did not know the purpoſe for which it 
wenit to Ireland. You ſee at once, Gentlemen, what the in- 
ference from 'that is, as to probability, unleſs the contrary 
ſhewn by the evidence ; Mr. Cokayne was a great deal mor 
likely to know it than Mr. Stone ; Mr. Cokayne, who kne# 
Mr. Jackſon's reat character, who knew he was not what It 
called himfelf, an American merchant; Mr. Cokayne, who ws 
m ſuch habits of friendſhip, as to be the perſon to whom, in 
mediately upon his landing, he dire&ed his letters to be a 
dreſſed, he was infinitcly more likely to know Mr. Jackſon" 
real defigns, while in London, 'if any body in London had 
kriown them, than Mr. Stone, to whom he was a total {trang% 
and to whom his real character was never known, as far as % 
pears upon the evidence. '"Fhen Mr. Cokayne furniſhes B 
alſo with evidence of the reaſon of Mr. Jackſon's aft-ctcd 
cealment ; why he did not chooſe to appear in London, vi 
he had his letters addreſſed to Mr, Cokayne, and addrelle in 
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ond names; he defired me, ſays he, to direR his letters, that 
i; being here might be concealed from his creditors. And Mr. 
kayne had before {tated, that he had left the Country on 
count of debt. It was, theretore, eflential to Mr. Jackſon, 
t his being in England ſhould not be knowa to his creditors, 
id with that view it was that he defared Mir, Cokayne to addreſs 
s letters. 

Gentlemen, I will beg to recal your attention, to the abject, 
Þ eſtabliſh which 1 was obſerving upon the evidence of Mr, 
kayae ; it wes to ſhew, that it 1s manifeſt from his evidence, that 
, who was much more intimately acquainted with Mr. Jackſon 
WW. hc, who had much greater opportunities of the confidence of 
ir, Jackſon, never entertained the lealt idea of the object for which 
2 went to Ireland, during the time that he remained in Eng- 
ad; and duringy therefore, the only time in which Mr. Stone 
xd an opportunity of learning it, otherwiſe than by letters; the 
hole of which letters have been laid betore you, 
| have alſo obſerved, upon the evidence of Mr. Cokayne, 
t it explained the reaſon of Jackſon's delire of concealment ; 
his addrefling letters to Mr, Cokayne, and in hiEtitious names, 
caule he had left the Kingdom, on account of his debts, and 
ad returned With a deſire of concealment from his creditors ; 
nd that, therefore, fully accounts for a circumſtance which was 
rzed by the learned and able counlel, as tending to ſhew a 
rowledge that Mr. Jackſon had come for ſome criminal and 
utorous purpoſe, I bave, therefore, I think, pretty well eſta- 
ulhed theſe two points from the eyidence of Mr, Cokayne. I 
ve explained away theſe two firlt circumſtances, from whence 
Jie knowledge of Mr, Stone was attempted to be inferred, [I 
ve allv ſhewn that John Stone never choſe to communicate 


pondence, he never, in fact, did communicate to Mr. Stone 
lecret of who Jackſon was, but repreſented. him to this 
gentleman in the character in which he appeared, namely, as an 
\mcrican merchant; a charafter aſſumed for the purpoſe Cer- 
auly of concealing who he was from Mr. William Stone, who 
Yer kaew him ynger any other deſcription, 
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is brother the ſecret, and from the whole of his corre- 
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LS proceed to ſtate that Mr. Cokayne's evidence goes | 
further, and is ſtill more material, becauſe Mr. Cokayne ſus 
that Mr. Jackfon, though he did not communicate to him 


to him the wiſh of eſtabliſhing ſome mercantile connettins 
Mr. Cokayne has ſtated further, that Mr. Jackſon aſket| hn 
if he, Mr. Cokayne, knew any merchants who could :$ 
in providing proviſions and other neceſſaries for France, « 
which he (Mr. Jackſon) might have commiſſion to any amount. 

Now, Gentlemen, I draw two concluſions from this ny 
of Mr. Cokayne's evidence. Firſt, that Mr. Jackſon reyr. 
ſented himſelf to him, his confidential friend, as Coming ty 
England for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing certain commercial cx. 
neQions, from which he expected to derive a benefit, wheti! 
licit or illicit. That, therefore, it is not colourable, to apy! 
the purpoſes for which Mr. Jackſon would appear to Mr. \W/. 
liam Stone to have come to London; the quantity of buſin# 
which Mr. John Stone repreſents Mr. Jackſon would havc «Wi 
caſon to conſult him about, and the propoſitions which Jacki 
was to make to William Stone ;—to apply them, in truth, » 
theſe commercial conneCions, whether lawful or unlawful, wi 
ther of a praiſe-worthy or a blameable nature, for which \l: 
Cokayne his friend underſtood him to come to London. Th 
is the firſt inference I drew from that part of Mr. Cokayne" 
teſtimony; and it is a fair inference, becauſe not only [oi 
»tone ſtates in his letters the number of proje&ts in which i 
was engaged, and in which he was ſoliciting his brother to con 
cur, (therefore there are a number of propoſitions which \: 
Jackſon might have to make upon that ſubje& to Mr. Stor 
But Mr. Cokayne ſtates that Mr. Jackſon faid his purpoſe 
London was to eſtabliſh commercial connections there, and aft 
wards more diſtinly to eſtabliſh theſe commercial connection 
11 one inſtance at leaſt, for a purpoſe rertniny not praile-wen 
or lawful. 

But there is a ſtronger concluſion ſtill to be drawn from 


Game part of Mr. Cokayne's evidence, which is, that Jacki 


—_ ſuch to be his objeQ in London, aſks Mr. Cokayns, ® 
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rey, if be knew of any merchant who would aſſt in that 
ation. Now, if Mr. Stone had heen the confidant of all 
treaſonable purpoles—if Mr. Stone had been made acquainted 
h every thing that he intended to do, what occaſion had he 
conſult Mr. Cokayne, an attorney, to aſk him whether he 
w of any merchant who would aſſiſt him in that improper 
erprize—of ſupplying proviſions to France. That Mr. 
{lon recommended to Mr. William Stone by his brother, 
ing Mr. Stone to a concurrence to a certain extent in theſe 
jects of commercial advantage, lawful or unlawtul, without 
arding much, as it appears, whether the one or the other— 
er theſe circumſtances, thnt Mr. Jackſon could (it he had 
| that confid-ntial intercourſe with William Stone, which 
t be imputed to him to ſupport one tittle of this indictment) 
driven to the neceſſity of aſking Mr. Cokayne it he knew 
any merchants who would aſſiſt in that tranſaction, is abſo- 
ly impoſſible ro believe. He himlelf knew a merchant, and 
t was William Stone ; he knew he had no occaſjon to apply. 
ary body elſe, but the perſon he was addrefſed to by his 
ther, But inſtead of that, having been a conſiderable time 
London, conſulting with Mr, Cokayne, telling him the pur- 
© with which he came to London, he aſks him—Do you 
'Ww any merchant who will. aſſt in that tranſaction? This 
as far as the nature of the caſe admits, proof poſitive from a 
tncls on the part of the Crown that Mr. Jackſon had untuc- 
tully commynicated that part of his purpoſe to Mr. Stone ; 
had not found a readineſs in Mr. Stone to concur even 11 
t unlawful project ; or it is impoſſible he ſhould be driyen to 
neceflity of conſulting an attorney, whether he knew of 
y merchant who would engage in that intercourſe, if Mr, 
ne was that merchant, who knew all his illegal purpoſes, and 
Curred in them, and- who would be glad to ſhare jn al} thoſe 
antages which he propoſed. 
Gentlemen, I fay this is proof poſitive to the underſtanding 
ay man of common ſenſe, that Mr. Jackſon (whatever dif- 
eries he made to Mr. Stone) muſt have failed in his purpal; 
i) reſpeCt tg that gentleman, or he would neyer have been 
DO 4 driven 
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Friven to the neceſſity of conſulting Mr. Cokayne on a buſi 
quite out of his line. Mr. Stone was a perſon who had <4, 
mercial conneCtions, and might have found out (if ſuch were 4 
be found) perſons capable of affiſting in ſuch a tranſitig 
This carries conviction to my own mind, I truſt it will be t 
ſtrongeſt conviction to yours, that Mr, Jackſon muſt have failg 
even in that part of his criminal deſign, with Mr. Stone, « 
he would not have made that application to Mr. Cokayne. 
There 15 another, and that is the laſt obſervation I ſhall hr» 
occaſion to trouble you with, upon this very material evidnc 
of Mr. Cokayne: ſhort as it was, it ſeems to do away, in; 
great degree, any cloud which I have hitherto obſerved that ther 
had been capable of throwing upon this caſe; and to render i 
unneceſlary for me to go at large into many of the points, whic 
otherwiſe might have heen neceſſary; for he ſtates this int: 
concluſton, after all that I have obſerved upon—«< Mr. Jackſa 
© told me, the purpoſe for which he came to England was n 
« likely to ſucceed, and he muſt go to Ireland.” 
Now, Gentlemen, ſee what is the effect of that —What ws 
the purpoſe for which Mr. Jackſon came to England, as fir » 
Mr. Cokayne was privy to it, while Mr. Jackſon was in Enz- 
land? It was to eſtabliſh an illicit trade, for ſupplying tt 
enemy with proviſions : he had failed in that purpoſe in Eng/an 
Why had he failed ?—Becauſe the merchant to whom he hl 
been addrefſed had declined being concerned in that unlawf 
tranſation. There is no other account to be given of it; i 
he would not have failed, if Mr. Stone had been a wiljing 
complice in that plan. Mr. Stone was employing an immeul 
quantity of ſhipping, in an extenſive trade, and in a trade thu! 
of all others, requires the greateſt number of ſhipping, 2t t* 
time. If Mr. Stone, from covetouſneſs, or from adhererice | 
the King's enemies, had wiſhed to concur in a projett ti 
kind, Mr. Jackſon, after having ſpent five or ſix weeks * 
London, had no reafon ultimately to complain to Mr. Cora 
that he had failed in his purpoſe in England, and for that reaial 
muſt go to Ireland : that is the import of his evidence, if 
Lana that to be the purpoſe for which he came to MM 
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{, on the other hand, you ſuppoſe the purpoſe he came to Eng- 
to be to obtain information reſpecting an invaſion, with a 
iew of facilitating the landing of the enemy, that alſo had failed; 
| we (ce it had failed by the means of Mr. Stone. So that, 
hich ever way you put it, whether you refer it to the illicit 
jeſign of ſupplying the enemy with proviſions, or to the much 
ore criminal purpoſe of ſupplying them with intelligence, in 
der to facilitate an invaſion—which ever of theſe purpoles you 
pply it to, he had failed through Mr. Stone.—Mr. Stone had 
jone that at, which decided that it would be a vain attempr. 
Mr. Jackſon ſeems in a ſublequent letter, which was intercepted 
rom him going abroad, ſtill to entertain the idea of ſuggeſting 
ſome kind of invaſion to the enemy. Yet Mr. Stone had de- 
ſeated him in that purpoſe, and rendered it impoſible that that 
project could be undertaken, by the repreſentation which he had 
given upon that ſubject ; and the object tor which he gave it 
will be hereafter for your conſideration. I therefore think, there 
never was in a few lines, in a quarter of a ſheet of paper, more 
material evidence given for a priſoner than Mr. Cokaync's. 

This evidence, therefore, has given a full anſwer to many of 
the ſuſpicious circumſtances, from which the Attorney General 
wiſhed you to infer Mr. Stone's knowledge of the true character 
of Mr. Jackſon, and of the truce purpoſes with which he came 
to England, and for which he went to Ireland. I think it has 
completely explained and done away any inference that can ariſe 
from any of theſe circumttances. 

The next circumſtance that has .becn adduced, has been the 
fupplying Mr. Jackſon with money upon his departure. Now, 
that cannot be a criminal act, unleſs you ſuppoſe it to be ſup- 
plied for the traitorous purpoſes which are charged in this indiCt- 
ment; I mean it cannot be a criminal act withiu the purview of 
tie preſent indictment; for I agree with my honourable and 
learned friend, the Attorney General, that it might potlibly have 
been conſidered as an illegal a&t, and thercfore in the eyc of 
the law a criminal act too, under the traitorous correſpondence 
bill, which prohibited the advancing a ſupply of moncy to 
perſons who have been rclident in France, That it might, 
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perhaps, in ſtrianeſs, have ſupported a charge upon that zz 
may poſlibly be the caſe ; but that it has any relation to th 
charge, unleſs that money was advanced in order to further :y 
aſſiſt the treaſonable praftices of Mr. Jackſon in Ireland, [I je. 
fetly know cannot be ſupported. Let us, therefore, ſee wiz 
Mr. Stone's motive in this was, and under what circumftancy 
he did it, and what was his conduct in reſpect to it afterwards, 

This gentleman, to whom Mr. Stone ſupplies this moner, 
comes with a recommendation from his brother ; and, whateye 
i might think of his charater and conduct—whatever might 
be his charater and conduct in France, it is manifeſt \{; 
Stone retained a brotherly affection for him. He had deep cor. 
cerns in point of intereſt in commerce with him ; whoſe &. 


. mands and requiſitions with reſpect to money (excluſively of th 


poſitive law which had been then but recently paſſed) he wa 
bound, by every principle, not only of affetion, but of honou 
and honeſty to comply with. Mr. Jackſon brought from thit 
brother a credit to a limited amount, accompanied with a ſlate. 
ment of the account, which has been read in evidence, which 
appears to be in truth money rcally due from Mr. John Ston: 
to Mr, Jackſon, for the payment of which he gave an order 
upon his brother. 

What, therefore, are you to infer from the eondut of \lr 
Stone ?—that he, from the beſt and moſt honourable motive in 
the world, paid the debt of his brother z which, independent 
the poſitive proviſions of the law, he was bound upon every 
principle of honour and honeſty to do, from affection to |is 


brother, regarding his credit; attending to the fituation of the 


man whom his brother had repreſented as his friend, he paid that 
debt—imprudently undoubtedly, if he had recollected the prv 
viſtons of the act I ſtated, 

But, Gentlemen, there is another obſervation upon that ac- 
count, Which is by no means immaterial. —Is the credit give 
by Mr. John Stone, in its nature and extent, any thing ſavout- 
ing of that kind of credit which is given to a ſpy, an emiſlary 
of the Government of a great Kingdom, coming for treaſonadle 
purpoſes? We have had evidence - on other trials for Hiz! 

; | 'T reatul 
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reaſon of the ſpies from foreign enemics, by which it has ap- 
red, that they have abounded in money, and were enabled to 
id thouſands upon thouſands. If the political purpoſes for 
ich they are ſent requires it, their credit is unlimited, or to 
:mmenſe- extent. From the nature of their miſfion it muſt 
ſo; and I believe there never was an inſtance of a ſpy for the 
overnment of a powerful Country, known to be ſuch by the 
rſon giving him credit, limited to the amount of a ſmall debt 
e to the perſon who gives the credit. 'I hat is the ſtronge{t 
oof that this money never was intended for the purpoſe of 
thering treaſonable deſigns, or enabling Mr. Jackſon to con- 
Wict himſelf ſucceſsfully as a ſpy of the French Government. 
he evidence is totally contrary to any that ever was given 

ainſt a ſpy for the Government of a great Kingdom. 
This being the nature of the tranſaction, was there, in that 
edit given to Mr. Jackſon upon William Stone by his brother, 
d the limited amount of a ſmall debt, any thing that could lead 
'illiam Stone to ſuſpe&t it was intended for treaſonable pur- 
les !—It is impoſſible that the mind of man can conceive that 
Sere was. Then, if, from the nature of the tranſaction itſelf, 
plr. Stone had not the leaſt ground to ſuſpect, in the moſt re- 
Þote degree, that the object of that credit was for any treaſon- 
ble purpoſe, what was his conduct when apprehended ?—Inſtead 
wanting to conceal this tranſaction, he 1s eager to diſcloſe it. 
hey knew nothing of this receipt, but in conuſ:quence of ſome- 
ng which they did not give in evidence ; but the witneſs ſaid 
ery properly (keeping within the bounds of the rule of evi- 
nee) in ccnſequence of ſomething, the witnefs ſaid, which 
iſſed before the Privy Council. "They went with the priſoner 
bis counting-houſe ; there he aſſiſted in the ſearch for the pa- 
"5; and expreſled the greateſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction when 
eſe papers, which are now produced here againſt him, were 

dund, LR 

Now, had Mr. Stone at the time been conſcious, that this was 
credit given to Jackſon as a ſpy, to enable him to carry on 
Tatorous purpoſes in another Kingdom, this was the firſt paper 
a Mr, Stone would have deſtroyed. He would have fivallowed 
it— 
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:ft—or done any thing with it, rather than have produced it ine, 
dence ; but inſtead of that, he expreſſed his gladneſs and ſatis, 
tion, becauſe he had reaſon to think that it would explain uy 
part of his conduct, which might be liable to ſuſpicion on the jar 
of Government; and he truſted (I believe he truly truſted) to ti, 
candour and fairneſs of CGzovernment, that if they found that th 
was 2 bona fide advance, to the creditor of his brother, for a ſm] 
debt, at the requeſt of his brother, that they would not profecut 
him, on the traitorous correſpondence bill, for that offence, | 
believe he had a perfect conhdence in the candour and penerg 
fity of Government, and that he would not have been dil. 
pointed, thuugh the tacts might have ſupported that proſccy. 


tion, 

I truſt, therefore, it appears clear to you that, up to the tine 
of Mr, Jackſon leaving this Kingdom, Mr. Stone had no grount 
whatever, that appears in evidence before you, to ſuſpect wha: 
were the purpoſes of his miſſion, I have ſtated diſtinQly every 
one of the grounds that have been alledged as circumſtances that 
might have led him to ſuſpe&t it, I think 1 have explained 
them all, from tae evidence that has already been laid before you; 
and I think I may draw this concluſion, © that up to the mc- 
« ment of Mr. Jackſon's leaving England, Mr, Stone had no 
« ground to know, or ſuſpect, his traitorous purpoſe in ltt- 
« land,” "Therefore we have, as far as the knowledge of \|: 
Stone, as to Mr, Jackſon's purpoſes in Ireland, goes, carricd the 
caie as far as to Mr, Jackſon's departure from this Kingdom. 

The next circumitance, from which it is inferred that \!:, 
Stone muſt know the treaſonable purpoſes of Mr, Jackſon 1 

| Ireland, 1s, the correſpondence, if it may be fo called, wh 
paſſed between Mr. Jackſon and Mr. Stone, after Mr. J:cx/" 
left England, and when he was in Ireland, —'T'he correſpondei: 
between Mr, Stone and Mr. Jackſon amounts only to three {itt 
two written by Mr, Stone, and one written by Mr, Jackſon: 
ſay, the correſpondence hetween Mr. Stone and Mr. Jack. 
amounts to only three letters ; becauſe another letter, addreſic1 
to Mr, Stone by Mr, Jackſon, which has been read in &" 


dence, never reached the hands of Mr. Stone, and therefore 
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zo part of the correſpondence that palled between the two par- 
5; for, in a correſpondence between two parties, both muſt 
& actors, and implicated in the knowledge of that corrcſpond- 


aces | 
Let us ſee the effet of theſe letters, which have bcen fo 


b-tween Mr. Jackſon and Mr. Stone, "The hrſt of thele letters. 
hich is Mr, Jackſon's letter to Mr. Stone, is the 5th of April. 
[he looking for that letter brings to my eye another cir- 
unſtantial evidence, from whence the knowledge of Mr. Stone 
as to be inferred, concerning Mr. Jackſon, and that was the 
Wddreſſes left by Mr. Jackſon with Mr. Stone before he went to 
Ircland. Theſe are addrefles to perſons with a croſs, a particu- 
xr mark ; theſe letters to be addrefled to one pcrion, and the 
inſide of the cover to another. LY > 

With reſpect to theſe addreſles, it is only neccilary to ob- 
ſerve, that there was ſufficient ground to William Stone for 
caution and concealment, with reſpect to a correſpondence 
abroad, without ſuppoſing that he was conicious of, or privy to, 
any criminal or treaſonable purpoſe whatcycr in this Country,— 
The ſituation of his brother abroad, made all corrc{pondence of 
Ithat kind hazardous to his brother. You will hnd, in the letters 
of his brother, various intimations, in diffcrent letters, of the 
hazard of his letters not coming ſafe to his hands ; complaints 
that ſome letters had not come to his hands at all ; aud particular 
ntimations to be cautious : and, what is very material, in one 
of his brother's letters which was read, No. 10, that caution 
wich his brother recommends to him is particularly dirc&ted to 
[money tranſattions :>* You muſt be very guarded how you men- 
* ton money tranſactions ; for, ſays he, though I have reccived 
* 2 great deal of attention and civility in that reſpect, yet 1 can- 
'* not be ſure that my letters will not be open to inſpettion.” 

There is another of his letters, which has been read in evi- 
Cnce againſt us, which ſtill goes to ſhew the caution uſed by 
Join Stone. He tells his brother to inform Mr. Jackſon, he 
muſt not direct his letters any more to him, but muſt direct them 
[9 bis friend Nicholas ; ſo that the whole of John Stone's Cor- 


refpone * 


puch relied upon, in the correſpondence which actually did pals 
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reſpondence tended to impreſs the mind of Willtam Stone ws 
the neceſſity, as far as reſpe&ted John Stone, his brother, 
uſing, great caution in the tranſmiſſion of letters abroad. '|'. 
Mr. Jackſon gives him addrefles, through which it is ſuppoſ4 
may ſend letters, with a certainty of reaching their deftin, 
tion. He alſo gives thoſe addreſſes for another purpoſe, « 
which Mr. Stone might be perfectly ignorant, and, as fir x 


dreſſing any. letters that Mr. Jackſon might ſend to him, to » 
forwarded abroad, in order to ſecure them; the contents « 
which Mr. Stone might know as little of, if any ſuch had ben 
ſent, as Mr. Cokayne faid he did about thoſe letters he addrefi 
for Mr. Jackſon, Theſe addrefles, therefore, upon which þ 
much myſtery was thrown, form in truth no prominent featur 
in the caſe; ana I do not wonder they eſcaped my recoll:<tion 
till they caught my eye-upon the ſame page with the letter I x 
going to ſpeak about. — Theſe addreſſes were found, and were n 
no degree concealed. If it were worth while to call the meſſcng:n 
back, I could prove that thoſe addreſſes Mr. Stone himlclt prs 
duced out of a book where the meſſenger never would hat 
tound them. 

Gentlemen, I was going to-ſpeak upon the correfpondence bs 
tween Mr. Jackfon and Mr. Stone ; the letter of Mr. Jacklo!, a 
the 5th of April, to Mr. Stone, which is ſigned "I homas Pop 
kins. "The reaſon of the feigned names, as to Mr. Jackſon, 5 
pretty obvious from Mr. Cokayne's evidence. Mr. Jackſon tai 
creditors in England, and probably in Ireland, which was Þ» 
native Country. Mr. Jackſon wiſhed to be concealed from thi 
creditors; Mr. Jackſon, therefore, (manifeſtly for that purpoF 
did not chooſe to put a letter in the poſt-office, in his own nant: 
he therefore aſſumed a fictitious name. No doubt his intentions! 
Ireland were ſo criminal, as to make it an important object to bit 
to conceal his name z however, his being in debt was a reaſon tis 
ſatisfied the mind of Mr. Cokayne, up to the time when be | 


England. For the fame reaſon, Mr. Stone's letters not havin? 


reached his brother, ſigned with his rame, Mr. Stone do-5 


1 
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+ us fee what the correſpondence, under theſe two ſignatures 

Popkins and Enots, are. 

Mr. Jackſon begins firſt with a general apology for not writing. 

hen he ſtates the reception he had met with in Ircland. He 

7s, * ſome very cxcellent friends to whom I owe moſt fingular 

obligations, being apprized of my arrival, have endeavoured to 

render me ſervice, and were their power equal to their wiſhes, 

| am confident I ſhould experience the benefit of their good 

intentions z accepting as I do the will for the deed, they have a 

claim on my gratitude.” 

Now ſurely there is nothing in this firſt paragraph, that 
ould lead Mr. Stone or any man alive, unle.s he had known it 
fore; there is nothing in this paragraph, that could Jead him 
> ſuſpeA, any treaſonable purpoſe in Mr. Jackſon. I have he 
bys met with a kind reception from © friends to whom 1 owe 
moſt ſingular obligations, being apprized of my arrival, have 
endeavoured to render me ſervice, and were their power 
equal to their wiſhes, I am confident I ſhould experience the: 
benefit of their good intentions,” "There is nothing in any 
bne of theſe expreſſions, that any man alive would apply to a 
Sr c:ſonable conſpiracy, if they did not know it before; ſtil] leſs, 
f you will conſider that Mr, Cokayne has already proved an 
ject to which it clearly muſt apply. For he has proved that 
Ir. Jackſon failing, (as I fay through the negative of Mr. Stone) 
f eſtabliſhing theſe commercial connections in England, went to 
reland for that reaſon, as he told Mr. Cokayne. Suppoſe he 
ad told Mr. Stone the ſame thing, he told Mr. Cokayne, it was 
tural for Mr. Stone to refer to that tranſaction, from which 
r. Jackſon expeed to derive ſo much benefit, thoſe exprefſions 
hich can rclate to nothing which was not beneficial to himſelf 
hen he ſays, © I muſt requeſt you not to make uſe of any: of 
the addreſſes I left you, the price and nature of the articles 
being entirely changed,” 

Moſt undoubtedly it is evident, to any man of enſe who reads 
tis letter, that theſe words are colourable,' and intended as a 
loak, God forbid that I ſhould diſgrace my own underſtanding, 
dr affront yours, by pretending to fatisfg you that Mr. Jackſon 

meant 
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meant by theſe articles of trade, it is manifeſt he did not. « y h 
« will have the goodneſs to encloſe your letters to me, un; ; 
«* cover directed to John Cokayne, Eſq. and if you hav. wy 
« ktters from the family at Shiclds, which regard their af; 
« this Country, you cannot too ſoon encloſe them to me, + 
« aflizes at Cork are about to commence.” "I hefe word, uw, 
doubtedly are alſo colourable ; it is impoſſible for us to cont; 
nor do we believe, that theſe words related to an actua} family x 
Shields, having buſineſs at the aflizes at Cork. Why then wis 
do they relate to? here too I am happy to remember (as | 
always happy to appeal to my learned friend when I a) bi la 
bappy to remember, an expreſſion of my learned friend in hi 
opening, when he was obſerving upon this very letter, © wia 
« Mr. Jackſon meant by writing in that manner it is impoſlibl; 
« for my imagination to ſuggeſt,” —I think was the expreſiiva 
of my learncd friend. | 

Now Gentlemen I really KO ſtop hore, If it 5s impoſſidl 
for the refined, the ſubtile and enlightened underſtanding of 
learned friend, to ſuggeſt what Mr. Jackſon meant by that let, 
tt is rather too much to call upon yau, to infer what he meat, 
in order to aftect the life of the priſoner. Ingenuity ought 11: 
to be applicd, to extracting ſuch meanings, and ſuch inferences 
But no ingenuity can extract that meanings becauſe no ingenu!t 
can refer thoſe expreſſions, to. any ſpecific treafonable dcliyn 
whatever. And however enigmatical, however mylterious tiey 
may appear, they muſt be referable to ſome ſpecific treaſonab! 
dcelign, entertained between the writer and the perſon to whon 
they were addreſſed, before they can at all affect the life: of tit 
priſoner at the bar. I will therefore defy, and I throw out tit 
challenge, not in a reply at the concluſion of the caulc, 1.9t whe 
nobody 1s capable of anſwering me, but I throw it out, when 
know I am to be anſwered by a gentleman of the moſt reſpects 
able abilities, —lI defy any man to apply theſe enigmatical expreb 
Gans, diſtinftly and to your ſatisfaction, to any ſpecific treatote 
able purpole whatever. 

But let us ſee now, as far as we can, what they pretty plainly 


n.can. I am very ready to ſtate, that from this, and trom Mr. 
Stone's 
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ne's anſwer, by the family at Shields I underſtand ſome perſons 
France, and the reaſon of my ſo underſtanding this, I will 
ite when I come to Mr. Stone's letter. Now, giving that 
mnftruction, which is I preſume the conſtruction for which 
cy contend, [ will rcad the letter—< I requeſt you not to 
make uſe of the addreſſes I left you, the price and nature of 
the articles being entirely changed,” which I ſuppoſe to refer 
the addrefles given in evidence, (and I am now giving every 
pohition the proſecutor can call for) © the price and nature 
of the articles being entirely changed” —what is the meaning 
that—there had at that time happened one of thoſe many con- 
ulons, that were continually happening in France, in conſe- 
uence of that miſerable revolution, which had taken place, (for 
1 ſhall always call it, whatever the opinion of others may be) 
cre had at that time happened a convulſton at Paris, which 
hanging the hands of power, might render theſe directions which 
guld have made the Jetters reach their deſtination, whether 
heir import were of a private nature, or otherwiſe, ſafely, while 
« departments of Government, were adminiſtered by one ſet 
{ perfons, and which would have cauſed theſe very directions to 
& intercepted in the hands of others; and therefore the caution 
orto uſe any of thoſe directions, connected with the context of 
is paſſage, refers to an apprehenſion, not of therr 'being anter- 
ted here, but abroad. "The danger apprehended was from the 
:cumſtance of the Government being conceived to be. fo 


Ny were, not that they might be lefs ſecure here, for that 1s 
poſſible to contend, «© If you have any letters ſrom the 
family at Shields which regard their affairs in this Country, 
you Cannot too ſoon encloſe them to me, as the aſhzes at 
Cork are about to commence,” what is the particular and 
cccile meaning of that, I agree with my learned friend the 
\torney General I cannot explain, nor conjecture ; but ] defy 
man fairly to apply it to any ſpecific purpoſe charged in 
"5 indictment, or deſign catertained by Mr. Jackſon himſelt, 
wi lefs by Mr. Stone. 


Now we will ſee Mr. Stone's anſwer—Mr. Jackſon having, 


s © | as 


hanged, that thoſe addrefles might be leſs ſecure abroad than 
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as I flated to you, aſſumed the garb 'of concealment in Lo:4n, 
for the reaſons I have pointed out; Mr. Stone begins at 5:4 
with an exprefſion, natural to a man who had been addreflcq þ; , 
friend of his brother's, ſaying that he was happy Mr. Jacki 
found himfelf ſo agrecably fituated where he was. He fy. 
has received no letter for him, but the day after he 1ctt him, |; 
received one to fay that Mr. Jackſon's firſt letters were recc;;, 
Now what thefe firſt letters of Mr. Jackſon's were, what th; 
purpoſe was, we do not know; what their purpoſe was J/ 
Cokayne who directed them ares n98 know , much Iebs can \!- 
Stone be ſuppoſed by any evidenec in the cauſe to know, Þy 
all that Mr. Stone fays is, he received a Jetter faying that \!; 
Jackſon's firſt letter (about the contents of which we arc & 
12norant as he, and he as ignorant as we) was received, *| 
« have recciyed another fince un which mine was acknowledec 
« which I wrote the poſt after Gillet was with us, but : 
« mention was made of any other.” 

« Þ have not made uſe of what you left with me; what: 
« wondertul chanze there is in the family !”” now it is th, 
and what follows that leads me to be convinced that it certain, 
alludes to perſons in France—to the convulſions which then hu 
taken place in Paris— will it tend to any good?” to what you? 
it might tend to good to this Country as well as to France; i 
might tend to good to France, without injury to this Cour; 
t might tend to the good of all mankind it there was a chany 
m that Country for the better. "There is nothing therefore inthat 
paragraph, from whence the leaſt criminal idca can be imputeds 
any man alive. © I confeſs I think better of it now than bcfors, 
fo ſhould I, becauſe it would have becn impoſſible for me # 
have conceived that any change could be for the worſe. That 
any Government ſhould be worſe than that, which was {ud 
vervced by that convulſion, and on every convulſion that has take 
place'in Paris, though they have gone from bad to worle, yeth 
ſhould have thought better of the proſpect than beforc, fron i 
change of any kind, or deſcription—* I want what you poll 
« a knowledge of the ſeveral branches of it, to form a p! 


« zudgment of their conduct in the laſt fracas,” —now toe 


48... 3 
{r. Stone, judging as I ſhould have done, that any change was 
iely to be for the better, he does not rely upon that judgment 
miely, but ſays he wants what Mr. Jackſon poſſeſſes, who had 
cen reſident in France, and had a knowledge of the Govern- 
ent there, in order to form a proper judgment of their conduCt 
the laſt fracas. I have no difficulty in underſtanding Mr. 
one's letter, becauſe he appears to have had nothing to conceal ; 
; I ſhall ſhew preſently in obſerving upon the ſubſequent parts 
# his letter. 

You ſee Mr. Stone, in anſwering the letter of Mr. Jackſon, 
25 made uſe of the ſame ſtyle with Mr. Jackſon, and the fame 
Iluſion (certainly a fictitious one) of the family. He takes up 
be expreſſion of the family, and ſpeaks at fir/t of the French 
overnment under that name. But Mr. Stone, having nothing 
þ diſguiſe upon the ſubject, having nothing that he wiſhed to 
tonceal, and not caring (when he refleted a moment) who ſaw 
Shut he wrote upon the ſubject, or who underſtood it, he im- 
= cdiatcly tranſlates what he had ſaid before, if the ſenſe had been 
$o.btful; for I appeal to your underſtandings, whether the next 
barayraph is not a direct tranſlation of theſe enigmatical ex- 
rcthons, for theſe expreſſions mere]y mean the change that had 
þcen place, the convulſion which had happened in Paris, of 
Þhich he aſks whether it would tend to good? —he now fays in 
lain Engliſh, « Political affairs ſeem taking a ſtrange turn—it 
we take into our view the great whole—l ceafe to wonder at. 
any thing—we ſeem I think to be the only party reſolved 
to go on with vigour,” pretty true at that time, I am 
W:ad; and the coniequences were felt afterwards. © The 
King of Pruſha publicly avows his diſinclination, and I think 
the French, as well as the Emperor ſhew it by their inaCtion. 
But to what can the proſcription now going forward in Paris 
tend?” This is exactly the ſame as was faid, in enigmatical | 
preſions, before. «© Will it purify them and make their con- 
duct leſs exceptionable ?”” that ſhews Mr. Stone's idea of their 
mer conduct, was the ſame as yours, and mine. « Will it 
purify them and make their condu& leſs exceptionable, and 
| tvir Government more fixed and permanent ? I really feel a 
| T2 « kind 
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« kind of awe in thinking on thoſe ſubjeAs, and ſee every 4, 
« new matter to aſtoniſh me,” who is there that did not contat 
in that feeling at that moment? that did not feel an awe, v!., 
thinking on thoſe tremendous convulſions, that were threatey, , 
all the Governments of Europe, and did not tecl every day new 
matter for aſtoniſhment *? 

\ bs there one tittle of High "Treaſon in that Teveer ? [5 there v4 
tittle, which the moſt ſubtile imagination of a profceutor, c:, 


torture into a knowledyve, an avowal, a participation, much muy 


into aſſiſting In any treaſonable purprfe whatever, much let: 1. ; 0 
rreaſonable purpoſe contained in this indictment ? I am fur: in; WWE 
learned friends, will not attempt by any ingenuity to {train : v 
further than what appears to them the fair interpretation, B«:, i | 
1s it poſſible for any men, if they felt themfelves at Hiberty to p!:; 0 
the advocate, as if it were a civil cauſe, to torture thoſe expr.'. t 
ſtons ; 1s it poſſible to apply them, either to a knowledoc, or cor. | ( 
Currence, in any treaſonable purpoſe upon earth ? "T'he utn? WP ' 
they amount to 15 to ſhew that there was fome degree of myſtery V 
between Mr. Jackſon and Mr. Stone. To raife a gene:.! Tt; 
cloud, of indefinite ſuſpicion, which may add weight to preci': WF 7 
evidence, when prectſc evidence is given. But God Almirht'y 
forbid, that cver an Engltth Jury, that ever any Court of Crin'- | q 
nal Juriſdiction, in this, or in any Country upon earth, ſhou'® WF 
from a general indefinite ſuſpicion, raiſed by ambiguous cxpre- WI \ 
fions, or conduct that cannot, from the nature of the caſe, Þ: | Y 
diſtinctly and ſpecifically explained; affect a man upon trial fr Wi © 
his life ; without preciſe and diſtinct evidence to bring home bo'n WP # 
the a, and intention of the crime, for which he is ſpecitica'r Wi ® 
charged ; that ſuch inference as that cannot be drawn from tt> Wi! 
evidence, I leave with confidence to your judgment. | [ 
The only remaining letter of that correſpondence I ſhall mak! Wi © 


this ſingle obſervation upon—it is two lines addrefling 1; Wi 
which has been read, ſi-ned N. M. to Mr. Jackſon in [-c124, WW! 
addreſſed to him by Mr. Stone, without any comment, with: 
any obſervatton whatever : merely telling him that he had a Jett! 
encloſcd in that cover, of the contents of which there is not 9* Wi 
tittle of cyidence, that Mr. Stone had the ſmalleſt knows! iW® 
. . 5? \V jt - 3 
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Whatever theſe contents were, if they contained the fouleſt 
| Treaſon that ever entered into the heart of man, and were ever 
| {@ diretly applicable to the Treafon as applied to Mr. Jackſon, 
Eno man alive, who regards the adminiſtration of juſtice, would 
| ever aftect Mr. Stone with the contents of that letter perſonally, 
unlels there were evidence betore you that he was apprized of 
[ its contents—there 1s x9 ſach evidence before you, and therefore 
| | ſhall not waſte your time, nor exhauſt my own {trength, by 
commenting upon the expreſſions of a letter, with. the contents 
F of which Mr. Stone had nothing to do, being merely addretled 
j by him to Mr. Jackſon—coming to the hands of Mr. Jackton, 
| whole conſpiracy it is neceſſary to prove, that letter was read as 
| [--1] evidence, in the cauſe, and I did not »bjcct to the reading 
E of it. But when read, it is your duty to draw the interence 
| from it; and I defy you contittent with the duty you owe your 


Country, and the priſoner, to draw any inference affecting his 
| lite or honour. From the cuntcnts of any letter—and this obſer 
| vation goes to almoſt all the reſt of the evidence—trom the con» 
tents of any letter, which it is net proved he was ever informed 
1 of. 

| That laſt obſervation, which I truſt I necd not urge to any man, 
| either of common feeling or of common ſenſe, leads me to ſtate 


| Mr. Stone to three letters, when more have becn read. - It is, 
| vcaule there are only theſe three letters, and in theſe three 12t- 
| rs I include the two lines only written by Mr, Stone wiich are 
proved, by any evidence to have come to the knowledge 
fo! Mr. Stone. But 1 go further—all the reſt are dijtinctly 
þj 1c0cd, never to have come to the knowledge of Mr. Stone, 
E it is in evidence, that Mr. Stonc never did, nor b y any poſhbility 
Fevuld, know one word of the contents either of the Jetter of 
| ne 211k of April, written by Mr. Jackſon to him; or of any of 
| the letters which were ſent by Mr. Jackſon abroad; becaule, as to 
| {vat ſent to Mr. Stone, and as to fome of them ſent by Mr. Jack- 
$'v:1 abroad, they never reached the place of deſtination, "I'hey 
{re intercepted at the Poſt Qffice—as to others, they did go 
p*rvad, without paſſing through the hands of any perſons in this 
: T3 Kings 


E 10 you why I confine the correſpondence of Mr. Jackſon and 
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Kingdom, and were abroad by ſome means or other got 4, 11; 
are now produced in evidence here, ſo that it is not left 4:14, 
whether Mr. Stone had any knowledge of all that valume of yy, 
per which has been read; and which, far that reaſon, I dy ng 
trouble myſelf with obſerving upon, nor have I taken one tit} 
of that evidence in my notes ; becauſe I feel a perfe&t convictiy 
upon which I can ſecurely reit the life and honour of that ox. 
tleman, I leave it in your hands ; yau will never ſufter it to x, 
fect either the one or the other. The guilt of his accomplice, 
(though it is a fep of the charge againit him) no honeſt mu 
can apply to him, without proof that he had a knowledge of the 
tranſaction. With that obſervation I may ſafely leave the whi 
of that evidence which reſpe&ts the condutt of Mr. Fackſm i 
lreland—the letters that he wrote, and the papers that he ſent 
except as to thoſe papers which he ſent, that are brought home 
to Mr. Stone by the evidence in the cauſe, which 1s the ori 
thing now remaining for me to obſerve upon. I have hithery 
ſtated the circumſtances from which the intention of Mr. Star: 
was to be colleted—for all the eyidence which I rely upon | 
of that nature, not pointing to theſe ſpecific acts of 'I reaſon, but 
tending to throw a general ſuſpicion upon Mr. Stone ; in ord: 
to ſatisfy you, that the act upon which they rely for the Treaſon, 
which is the information ſent of the late of England, was 
with a criminal and not an innocent intent. The whole purview 
the evidence I have been obſerving upon is of that nature ; adm. 
ſible at all only for the reaſon I have ſtated to you—afrectiny 
priſoner, as far as the true import of the evidence goes, at # 
far as came to his knowledge, 1 alſo admit ; but not affe/'ir, 
as to that which never came to his knowledge—for of all tnivgs !! 
the world a man's INTENTIONS can. be leaft calletted vii: 4 
which he never knew. | IM 
Having gone through all the written evidence, what W.- ©* 
act that he did ? The act that he did was this—to give h'> 
opinion, and to conſult perſons (not all of one party and j*" 
ſuaſion, as you will find, but perſons in whom from acquaints% 
and eftcem he had a confidence) whether the true ſtate of F'* 


land was not ſuch, as that a repreſentation of it might be 


q'f= 
wo 
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& . of ſucceſsfully, to defeat a purpoſe which from the letters of 
Sc brother, he had reaſon to believe was formed in France, of 
q aking an invaſion on this Country, the eftefts of which muſt 
? ve been calamitous, whatever might have been its ſucceſs. 
That is the aft which he did. 

Now having ſtated the evidence which tered to a ſuſpicion, 
bt Mat he did that with « bad intent, let us conſider the crrcum- 
Ences which accompanied that att. Firlt, was there any ſymp- 
Mom of conſrrous guilt * Was it conducted, as dark plots and 
& 11 {iracies for Treaſon uſually are, againit the Government of a 
ret and poworful Country ? Were private nightly meetings, held 
1 the dark, and in ſecret places, with perſons well aftected to the 
2c, and engaging in the {ame confpiracy ? Every feature of 
; he caſe is diametrically oppoſite, to every thing that attends 
Woul "Treaſon, which is always acted in the dark. Every /lep 
4 Geaken with reſpe& to this act, which is the only one that imagi- 
S1ation can ſtate, -as a ſpecihc act applicable to this inditment, 
C. public in its nature, with a pertet conſciouſneſs of inno- 
5 enc2, as far as that conſciouſnels of innocence can be collected, 
He does not content himſelf with ſecretly atking the opinions of 
Bis friends, and minuting them down for his own information, 
W-nd for that of Mr. Jackſon ; which, had he been engaged in 
4 he dark purpoſes of "Treaſon, would have anſwered his object 
uſt as wll—he could juſt as well have repreſented to the Cro- 
Gcrnment of France, or any body elle, what the opinions of A, 
n and C, were, without te!ling them why he aſked that opinion. 
PH. was under no neceſſity of laying himlelf open, to the know- 
| Flulge of a variety of people, that he was collecting ſuch 1:for- 
mation, and the object with which he was colleCting it ; becauſe 
b: could have collected that information, from every one oi ihe 
; Fparties, better without it. "There is not one of the parties, 
Pfrom whom he colle&ed this information, to whom, if he had 
E Ementioned it as a matter of converſation artfully and deſigningly, 
Cit he had ſaid « ſome people are apprehenſive of an inva- 
| Efron, what do you think of jt?” Is there any one of the gentle- 
pmcn, who would not have anſwered that queſtion? "There was 
F $f» occaſion to giye a clue to this conſpiracy, He had no one 
4 I 4 motilysg 
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motive for a diſcloſure. It was not neceflary for his purpoſ«,, , 
theſe purpoſes were foul and dangerous. What is his condyo! 
Inſtead of acting in the dark, he acts publicly and openly in t, 
day ; he goes to perſons of high reſpeRability in the Cour, 


members of Parliament, gentlemen of fortune, many in oy, s Wt 
ſition, ſome fiiends to Government ; he not only aſks Mii 
opinion, but tells them what he wants this opinion for, and me Yn 
to do with it. | «| 
He dors that, which I think it is impoſſible to imagine, ts . 
any man (fit to walk the ſtreets, and allowed to take care «f i; i 
own affairs) ſhould be ſuch a driveller as to do, if he was «. Wiſh» 
gaged in a dark and dangerous plot, and conſpiracy of the moit ny. | F 


lignant Treaſon; he points out to them the very perſons wi! Wir: 
whom he 1s accuſed of confederating and conſpiring. He «|; Wi: 
them the fact, that an American gentleman was in London wi» Wi 


came from his brother ; that from his brother, he had received int. Wh 
mation of a deſign of invading this Country. He wiſh«d » iſ 

counteract it ; and he thought it would contribute to that pur Wi! 
poſe, if he could fatisfy them, that it was the opinion of :« iſ: 


pectable perſons, that that inyaſion would not be countcnancw þ 
by the People of this Country. 4 
Is there-any one of thele ſteps he would have taken, if »: Wi: 
had been conſcious he was aCting a part, in a foul and dine: 
conſpiracy ? If there was nothing in the caſe but this, it vs! Wi 
daſh down ten times the evidence that has been given 111 01. I 
cauſe; becauſe you are not to loſe all your knowledge of ! 
nature of the human heart; you are not to ſuppoſe that 1 
run, with their eyes open, into the fire which is to delt'v 
them. You are not to imagine that a foul traitor, ENgaged ll 
a treaſonable and malignant conſpiracy, ſhould pub/rj» to * 
whole City of London, ſhould publiſh at the Coal Exch. bt 
as I will by and by prove he did, in the preſence of hundreu> 
people, the very conſprracy in which he is ſuppoſed to bu <tr 
nected, the very treaſonable purpoſe he is ſuppoſed to be eng” 
in. Theſe circumſtances attending the act, which is the #7! 
aCt that can be adduced as an overt-act of any 'I reaſon again 


| "*. 
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4 ſr. Stone ; theſe very circumſtances dr/prove the intention at 
8. moment that they -/tablih the fatt. 
E Gentlemen, the evidence that has been given on the part of 
&- Crown, goes much further in behalf of the priſoner ; for it 
C. only proves that, which, by fair inference and argument, 1+ 
Wiolutcly incompatible with the ſuppoſition of a dark, foul, amnd 
& .nocrous conſpiracy; but it goes further, for it proves, as fa; 
&. human teſtimony can prove, the intention of Mr. Ston: to 
. direttly the reverſe, We have heard a thouſand times, an 
a thouſand different places, from all authorities, hizh and 
Bw; from the Bar, from the Bench, from every perſon, who is 
K to confider the effect of evidence, and the inferences to br 
Wrawn from facts and circumſtances, by the human mind, that 
Kc are not without the moſt clear and cogent evidence to prove 
, ts ſuppoſe a perſo-n's intentions to be atametrical!y oppoſree to 
Be which he profe/ſes. 
| Now to meet that vague cloud of ſuſpicion, which has bor 
; pttcmpted to be thrown upon thoſe parts of the evidence, I 
x ave obſerved upon, as to the intention of thoſe acts upon 
Guhich the fate of this indictment reſts, you have, proceeding 
, com the witnefles for the Crawn, a large body of evidence to 
ove the eftual intention with which the fact was done, You 
: 1!l fee what theſe gentlemen, who have been examined on the 
art of the Crown, as neceſſary and proper to eſtablith this part 
Fef the proſecution, ſay upon this ſubject; belides the openne!s 
G1 publicity of the tranſaction, upon which I have already 
ke-ierved, and which I thall prove by {everal more witneſlee. 
| \r. William Smith tells you, that Mr. Stone ſaid, that his 
Wrother appeared much alarmed with an apprehenſion that the 
F r-nch intended to invade this Country, It will be faid, 1s 
ſtacre any thing in the correſpendence of John Stone, which 
Whews that he was alarmed upon that ſubject ? *I'o which I an- 
A there 7s; for in one af John Stone's letters he fays, he 
Cnceives that his brother, William Stone, may correct Mr. 
E j:ckfon's views, If theſe are his views, on commercial proy- 
FE then it has nothing to do with this queſtion ; if they 
* the Y1Iews ſince imputed to Mr. Jackſon, then correcting 
, theic 
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thoſe views was a defirable objet in the opinion of John $ 
But it goes much further—for in one of the letters, ſpeakin; 
a blank, which was /tated to mean an invaſion, and which 
doubtedly, from the context, did mean that; John Stone mag 
uſe of this expreſſion, that it may be averted. Do we talig 
a bleſſing —of an cvent we are wiſhing for being averted : Ny 
that 1s a term which already ſhews that, whatever John Stax; 
intereſt in France might be, whatever his conneCtions with t 
people, exercifing the powers of Government in that Coun 
might be, whatever his deluded enthuſtaſm might lead hin 
with rcfpect to the poſſible eftect of thoſe dreadful cvents, takin 
place there; he had not yet fo wholly forgotten the Country y 
which he was born, as to look upon the invaſ/ron, the carny 
and ruin of that Country, as a deſirable event. Becaulc | 
does make uſe of the expreſſions I have ſtated, which ſhn 
that his mind was not wrought up to the iniquity of wiſhin 
that calamity to fall upon his native Country ; and, therefore, ie 
ſpeaks of it as a view to be corretted, He fays, he is 1h 
alarmed at the danger, to Mr, William Stone, and his famil 
ariſing trom the eftects which might enſue from that event. 
"That is another ground of alarm, of John Stane himſelf, inde 
pendent of any other,  T hat appears, from paſlages in two# 
his letters, where he adviſes him to ſell his property, apprehen 
ing the conſequences of that invaſion, if it ſhould take plat 
"That ſhews, therefore, that it 1s a true repreſentation of Wille 
Stone, that John Stone was alarmed at the idea of an invaho; 
he ſtates, in one of his letters to his brother, William Stow, 
| that it would be advantageous if his repreſentation of the {:!- 
mcnts of the people of England, reſpecting an invaſion Cu 
be confirmed, 

Gentlemen, I care not whether you underſtand that, 25 
vanjageous to the Country, or to himſelf, Mr. John Stone; i 
cauſe it is manifeſt from pther expreſſions, when he fays, © 
*«< communication was highly uſefu] to me ;”” that he had, * 
France, always taken the part of difſuading an invaſion of i 
Country, That is a fat that appears clearly, from whatevf 
mptive he might act, Mr. Smith fays, that Ir. Sto 
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| ccicner, expreſſed himſelf under a ſimilar alarm ; and aſked 
Mr. Smith's, opinion upon that ſubjet. Mr. Smith then 
him in mind that he heard him exprels his ſentiments. He 
1 tated, that he had converſed with Mr. V aughan upon the tame 
viect, who told him, that he thought there could be no impro- 
- y, in giving his brother that general information he withed. 
at Mr. Vaughan had given him a paper, containing ſome of 
opinions on that head; and Mr. dmith ſays he atked his 
nom. Mr. Smith generally oblerved, that he thought the 
inions in that paper might be very true, or words to that 
rport ; but that the exprefſhons appeared to him in many points 
ceptionable 3 which undoubtedly they are, We are not an- 
erable for the general political opinions of Mr. Vaughan, 
ether well founded or not, Mr. Stone 1s not to anſwer, For. 
there is nothing in that paper, that tends to excite the enemics 
| this Country, to any thing miſchievous to this Country, 
re is nothing criminal in Mr. Stone ſending it, But if, on 
contrary, it anſwered the purpoſe of preventing that invaſion, 
Fen it was highly meritorious. 
Mr. Smith, therefore, intimated that there were improper 
| weſſions, and adviſed Mr. Stone to be cautious, He ſaid, he 
; not mean to make uſe of the paper, it, on conlulting his 
| ends, they ſhould adviſe him againſt it. Ile mentioned, at 
| lame time, the channel of communication, which no man con- 
| ted in a conſpiracy would have done; Mr. Jacklon, an Ame- 
pan gentleman, Mr. Smith ſays, that he had anly a common 
$quaintance with Mr. Stone, that this was communicated under 
confidence, Mr. Stone knew that he was a member of parlia- 
F:!1t, and a man of property; and Mr. Stone ſaid, that © he 
@ had YEnee it to ſome, and intended to mcntion 1t to 
& more.” | 
Bf Sheridan's evidence is {till more material on. the 9 op 
Fention, for he ſays, that Mr, Stone was introduced to him by 
F + Wilſon, deſiring ta communicate. to him ſomething that 
q I would be highly eſſential to the ſervice of "DRY 
| Went, and in a matter which he thouzht would be of great 
| as lervice, He then ftated what you are already in polles- 
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without reſerve, ſelecting, as evidence for the Crown, th 
_ gentlemen, who had not entertained a complete approbation, # 


head, I can add others connected with adminiſtration too; 9 


(--366 1] 
fron of—that he had the means of communication with ; 
brother ; that that communication was ltkely afterwards to ; 
the Government of France; and that the ſervice he couli 
of, would be undeceiving them in that particular ; givin the 
a true i{tate of the Country, to convince them how little 
could expect, of any thing like aſhſtance or co-operation, fy 
any deſcription of men whatever in this Country. He {aid 
conceived, and hoped, the conſequences would be, their tha, 


doning a project evidently taken up upon falſe information, af 
that it was expreſsly ſtated to be for this purpoſe (which «1 
really was, whether diſcrete or imprudent, proper or not, it wa 
innocent as to this indictment) that he had endeavoured to ©, 
leEt the opinions of ſeveral gentlemen, political characters | 
tne Country, whole opimons he thought would be of author 
ſufficient to advance his object. That he then named {me 4 
the perſons, and, what 1s very material, he then named to \)!; 
Sheridan, a gentleman of high rank, and character, immedatch 
connected with adminiſtration, the late General Murray, un 
to the Duke of Athol, who is fince dead, and whoſe teltimory, 
by that misfortune, we are deprived of. Mr, Sheridan taid, whz 
every man of ſenſe would have faid, upon that ſubject, that 
made a deep impreſſion on his mind, as to the fairneſs of \!t 
Stone's intcntions, 

Then, Gentlemen, the ſame kind of evidence is given 
Mr. 'Fowgood, Mr. Rogers, and Lord Lauderdale, all of wm 
he communicated it to without relcrve, ſtating to them all, 
channel of communication ; the American merchant every ct- 
cumſitance; keeping back nothing ; cloaking himſelf under wv 
dilruiſe,—Al/ of them agree that he made the communicati 


every expreſſion contained in this paper, 
The circumſtance of his having mentioned to General \iut- 
ray; and, if it is neceſſary to go injo mych evidence 01 Us 


the circumſtance of his having mentioned it to General Mut: 


fay, and the fituation in which that gentleman ſtood, before Ns 


det 
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th, goes a great way to anſwer the only objection I have 
i'd, with any thing* like common ſenſe ſtated in this part of 
caſe, and that is—Wohy did he not communicate it to Govern- 


re wiſely if he had. I ſhould have been one who would have 
en that opinion. I am not ſure, if there is any credit to bc 
en at all to human teſtimony, that he would have done 1m9ve 
w/tly, though I think he would have done more wiſely. 
hink he would not have acted more honeſtly, it there is truth 
this teſtimony, becauſe his object was to prevent the French 
m attempting an invaſion, and, by the evidence on the part 
the Crown, you learn that, as far as prepared Government 
counteract that invaſion—as far as they by any act could 
event it, he had already given that information, for, ſo carly 
in April, 1793, he had given diſtinct information to the 
finiter of the Country 3 he had given true information; for 
conſiſted, as appears by the evidence 1n this cauſe, not only 
the general intention in France, to invade this Country, but 
the very points, to which he had received information, 
at they meant to direct that invaſion. 

The Miniſter of the Country, therefore, had had near a twelve - 
jonths notice to guard againſt that intention of France, which 
lr, John Stone ſtill continued to perſuade Mr. William Stone 
xiſted; and therefore Mr. Stone, having given Adminiſtration 
| that information, which was neceſſary for preparations for 
etence ; which was neceflary to defeat that expedition ſhould it 
eattempted ; Mr. Stone was doing a meritorious act to prevent 
'e attempt itſelf, for the reaſons | have already ſtated to you ; 
ale the atternapt itſelf, muſt have produced ealamity to the 
O!1try, if made at all, however well prepared Government 
tb, from information previouſly given by Mr. Stone him- 
\, 1d what, in the name of God, would lead hin to give the 
PLuiltcr trac int!{[:tgence—of this project, if he had a traitoruus 
#920210 2Nilt the French inthe progrels of this war ! 


e Minifter 7? V/hy, a further part of the evidence has been 
pe. by the Croy-n upon that point; for, upon rcading that 
| Ictter 


1t? To that Tam ready to anſwer, that he would have done . 


Put it is ſaid, & Why did he not give further information to 
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| letters from which they were extracted, "The inference meal 
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ketter from Mr. Stone to Mr, Pitt, from whence it appey 
that he gave important and true information, not only 
delign of an invaltiun, but of the points to which it thuulzy 
directed. Mr. Pitt's anſwer is read, in which, after thank; 
tum tor the communication he had made, he civilly declincs x 
turthcr communication on the ſubject. Mr. Pitt teils him 
is no oCCaſion to give him any further trouble at preſent. \\P" 
encouragement had Mr. Stone, from this anfwer of the 1," 
mitecr, to make turther repreſentations to Government ? He; 
told them the material facts; he had no encouragement to 
furthcr z he was not well received. "The cloud that had he 
thrown over his brother's conduct, I do not blame the \linitz 
tor that, I think he was right; but the cloud that had bg 
thrown over his brother's conduct, had procured a cold receytax 
to the intelligence, important as it was, Communicated by the 2. 
tleman at the bar. Frum that cold reception, and from \!: 
Pitt's declining any further communication upon the ſubject, | 
ſiv he bad no cucouragement to go to the Miniſter again; but 
did the next thing to that, he communicated to General My 
ray, in the conhdence of Government. If he thought it ins 
portait, hc could communicate it to the Miniſter, and it wou, 
coming from him, be received not only with civility, but wi 
attention. Coming from Mr. Stone, he had reaſon to ſuppul:t 
would be again diſregarded. 

Gentlemen, there remains, I think, but one other obſcryata 
material upon the evidence that has been adduced by the Crow, 
and that 1s the compariſon that has been made of the extra 
communicated by Mr. Stone to Mr, Pitt, with two of ts: 


-—v 


to be drawn 1s, that that was merely a coloureble commulic 
tion to Mr, Pitt, and that he kept back ſeveral - of the materia 
parts of theſe letters, from which extracts had been taken. 

Now, it you have any doubt whatever in your mind> ul 
that or any other ſubject, which I flatter myſc!f you wil! 1% 
but, if you think it necefſary to take the trouble of 162%% 
through the whole of theſe letters, I believe (you will ind 
he bas not given rife to any ſuch iwnputation, becauic it 15> 347 


it 
Kul 
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& hut independent of the welfare of the Country, to which 
ill aſcribe confidently the communication of the letter of 
1$th of March, (which is the only very important com- 
nication made to Mr. Pitt) the communication of the 18th 
March ſubſequently confirmed and explained by Mr. Stone's 
:r of the 18th of April. Independent, 1 ſay, of this, Mr. 
pne, in theſe other communications, was impelled by two 
tives; firſt, perhaps, a little afteRtation of importance of 
ing great channels of intelligence, that might be uſeful to 
wernment. My client will forgive me if I ſhould think fome 
l& vanity of that fort might operate in his mind, perfectly in- 


ent as it would be. But there is another more important 
ject, which he thought it right to avail himſelt of, at the 
e when he communicated that letter, that he ſhould take that 
portunity of acceſs to the Miniſter, to give him extracts ot 
ſe parts of his former correſpondence which appeared likely 
ſt his brother right in the opinion of Government, fecling 
at regard for his brother which it was natural, which it was 
dable for him to feel; if 1t did not carry him to the extent of 
Ding any thing injurious to his Country, he thought it riyht 
avail himſelf of that opportunity of communicating to Mr. 
tt extracts of ſuch parts of his letters as ſcemed to explain hts 
uation, in the manner moſt favourable to John Stone, and to 
& moſt likely to ſet John Stone in a better light with Mr. Pitt 
an he ſtood before ; and that will account (if you look at the 
Þſlipes Ioft out) for their being Icit out, and not any view of 
Pncealing them to the injury of the public. When Mr. John 
Wonc makes uſe of that improper, unpatriotic expreſſion, tpeak - 
@: of the French Government by an Engliſhman, of © therr:- 
jives,” he ſtrikes that out, and puts © the French,” giving 
© ſubſtance of the information, and altering only the ex- 
E-Ilvn that would tend to prejudice his brother in the opinion 
F the perſon to whom that communication was made. 

E With reſpect to other parts of the events ſpoken of in the 
nd of theſe letters, which are not extracted, it you take the 
Wis to look at them, you will hind that theſe events are deſcribed itn 
4 1 language as necellarily muſt give an unfavourable unpretlior 
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may be the reaſon of theſe reſerves in the extract, impute than 


it been my own caſe, had I ſtood in the unfortunate fituatio! 4 


(208 } 
of the writer; and, therefore, it was not within the cops « i; 
object, which, while it made the communication, was 1, 
feſtly to exculpate his brother, to give theſe extracts v4 
would have produced a contrary effet. But when vo $4 
that in the ſame enclofure with this, the whole impourty;; 11 
formation is given relative to the invaſion of this Country, /*, 
very information, the ſuppreſſion of which mizht have provi 
that defien Mr. Stone is accuſed of promoting) when vou 5:4 
that is communicated and net kept back, you cannot, whatei 


to any deſign injurious to his Country. 

Gentlemen, I have to apologize to you for the length of tne 
{ have taken; but 1 am ſure, that if you fancy yourlclycs tx 
a moment in the ſituation in which I ſtand, the anxicty which 
your minds would feel, Iſt a gentleman in the unfortunu: 
{1tuation in which my client ſtands, ſhould ſuffer by any unit 
of yours, would have induced you to have treſpaſſed as [ ha 
done upon you, in ſtating every fact and every obſervation the 
aypuarcd to me either neceflary or matcrial, in order to citabl.h 
the innocence of my clicnt. 

I am furc, had it been my own caſe, I ſhould not har 


thourht it neceifary to have troubled you fo much. Fer, ha 


that ocntleman, poſicſſing compoſure enough of mind to ba 
put the evidence 1n this cauſe in the ſame light that [ viewit 
now, I think I could have ventured to truſt my own life, I cr! 
not venture to trutt that of another man, in your hands, 
caſe was left on the part of the proſecution. For thouyh this 
is a large body of cvidence to ſupport the firſt ſtep of this 17% 
ſecution to criminate Mr. Jackſon in a conſiderable d-1itn; ! 
criminate Mr. John Stone to a conſiderable degree, as t 7 
propricty of his principles and conduct. I venture to fav ww. 
you come to ſeparate this evidence, that of which the p:119. 
has no knowledge, from that of which he has, there is nt (4 


eittle of evidence which will authorize you to ſay, t! at 3) += 1 
done by the priſoner, was done with a treajanabi it" 6 
«oamnft the Grvernment of this Country, a 


% ! PID 
Ger.lonsy 
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Gentlemen, for the reaſon I have already given, why I dare 
; omit any obſervation that occurs to me, ſo I cannot omit 
» evidence that it appears to me can have a poſſibility of tend- 
, to remove a doubt which the imagination of the moſt 
ubtful man can entertain upon the ſubje&. I ſhall, therefore, 
y before you evidence which will rather be in corroboration 
{» much has the evidence for the Crown been in favour of tl.e 
:ifoner) of that evidence than new evidence, I ſhall, there- 
re, call witneſſes, in addition to the five gentlemen called to 
c fame point by the Crown, to ſhew you the publicity with 
which Mr. Stone at all times communicated the correſpondence 
f his brother in general ; and, with which he communicated 
jeſe papers in particular. Not only the papers, but the in- 
ntion, and the uſe that was to be made of them without re- 
ve, upon the moſt public occaſion, to friends and to ſtrangers, 
Wi the Coal Exchange, publicly at noon day, in ſome inſtances 


ncompatible with a conſciouſneſs of the guilt of High Treaſon. 

I will conclude then with calling witneſſes, as many as you 
$'.] chooſe to hear, of the moſt reſpeCtable deſcription, to the 
ParaCter of this gentleman; all of whom I am told will concur 
n ſtating to you, that he is a man of a deſcription whom you 
.!! believe incapable of entertaining an abominable intention 
pzainſt his Country. A man, who (whatever his particular 
d7.nons may be with reſpect to the politics or parties of the 
2ur, or with- reſpe& to the forms of particular Governments) 
Þ loyal to his King, and well affected to the Conſtitution of his 
Duntry, 

| will conclude this long addreſs with which it has been my 
E&-:y to trouble you with laying before you that charaGter, and 
7 obſerving that in the whole of the condu&tt of this gentle- 
Pun every thing has tended to prove a conſciouſneſs of inno- 
"ice, and a reCtitude of intention. I am ſure, under the 
\cunſtances the critical ſituation in which the Attorney- 
Þ-cncral has (tated this gentleman to have been, you will ſuffer 
 mprudence or incaution, which is not accompanied with 


i t9 the extent of this indictment, to have any influence upon 
Eur vergict, 


U EVIDENCE 


n all without reſerve; in all in a manner abſolutely and totally 
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EVIDENCE FOR THE PRISONER, 


Mr. Nathaniel Harris (ſ\worn. ) 
Examined by Mr. Erftine. 


©. Do you know the priſoner at the bar, Mr; Stone ? 

A. | once was in his company, and only once; 

©. Do you remember his reading a paper ? 

A. | do. 

©. Do you remember the general purport of that paper ? 

A. I remember a part of the paper which was read. Beings 
that time fearful of an invaſion, I ſaid, T have always bar 
averſe to this war, but I would wiſh to keep the French at ams 
length; I hope they will not come here. In conſequence d 
which, he read a paper. The other part I do not recolle&; bu 
this I well remember——he faid in that paper, to the beſt of ny 
recolleCtion, it would be abſurd to make an invaſion when tt 
majority of the people in this Country are againſt it ; it wou! 
anſwer no purpoſe. When he bad finiſhed the paper, I ai, 
think you have done your Country a ſervice ; and if Mr, Pit 
Mr. Dundas knew of it, I think they would thank you. 

2, Was this read publicly or privately ? 

A. In a private room. There were three Jadies, and two 
gentlemen, I never faw Mr. Stone before, and but or 
ſince. 

2, Was this read under any injun&tion of ſecrecy ? 

A. No; it was only read in conſequence of my queſtion, 9 
ſatisfy me as a timid man, 


Mr. Attorney General. I have no aaiflice to aſk this gents 
man, 


Mr. Robert Ward (ſworn. ) 
Examined by Mr. Erſkine. 


2. Do you know the priſoner at the bar ? 
A. Yes. 
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. What is your ſituation ? 
| 7 I am a coal-faftor. 
| 2 How long have you known Mr, Stone ? 
& 4. I think I may venture to ſay, ten years. 
: | 9. Do you remember his reading a paper, or giving you a 
paper to read? 
© 4. Hedid not give it me, I believe, 
| 2 Did you hear it read? 
| A. | have heard extraQts from letters read, 
| 9 What has deen Mr. Stone's charaQter ſince you have 
Pknown him ? Was he a loyal ſubject ? 
| A. I cannot anſwer generally to his charafter, only that 


fd knew him in buſineſs; he was, in credit with me, perfectly 
v0. 


Mr. Attorney General. T have no queſtion to aſk this gentle- 
man, 


Mr. Samuel Toulmin (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Erftrne. 


9. Do you know Mr. Stone ? v 
| £ Yes. "4 
| L. Do you remember his reading at any time in your pre- MA 

| ſence, publicly, letters which he uſed to be in the courſe of re- 

{cciving from his brother in France ? 

. 4. No, never. 

| &. What was his charater when you knew him ? 

A. PerfeAly good. 

| Mr. Attorney General. I have no queſtion to aſk Mr, Toul« 


| bi 1s 


Mr. Nehemiah Stokes (ſworn.) 

Examined by Adr. Erſte. 

| 2, You are a clerk, I believe ? | 

ba - Y # 
| 2. In what houſe ? | 

| A. Down and Company. | 
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HS. Do you know Mr. Stone ? 
A. I do. 


D9. Have you ever had an opportunity of hearing him read, - 
have you had from him to inſpect yourſelf, any I=tters ;- 


4b, 


his brother ? 

A. I do not exaQtly recolle&t the dates; but, fince |; 
brother has been at Paris, Mr. Stone has been in the þ.- 
of coming to our houſe; and he has repeatedly read thoſe |; 
in our counting-houſe, He has afterwards left the 1:4; 


with me for a day or two, till he came again, and I have 
them. 


2, Who does the houſe conſiſt of? 
A. Richard Down, Henry Thornton, 
9. Mr. Thornton, the Member of Parliament ? 

A. Yes. I have repeatedly aſked him whether he had a 
letters? He has faid, I have; here, you may take them, 
give them me when I come again. 

Mr. Attorney General. I have no queſtion to aſk this w: 
neſs. : 


Fobn Free, Ejq; (\worn.) 
Examined by Mr. Erſeine. 


I. Are you a partner in the houſe of Down and Company ' 
A. I am. 

2. Do you know Mr. Stone ? 

A. I do. 


&. Have you ſeen Mr. Stone, from time to time, lince of 
drother has becn in France ? 

FA. I have. | 

©. Do you know of Mr. Stone's having been in the cou! 


of correſponding with his brother, and receiving letters fu 
him? 


A. I have been informed ſo by him. e922 6 


. cw 


2. Have you had any opportunity of ſeeing thoſe letters $0n 
time to time, or any of them ? S. 


A. I have. | b | : | 
9. Haw! 
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! 9, Have thoſe letters been read to you, or at any time left 
Ft you ! ? 

2 A. I have heard extraQts read, and they have been left with 

8 


Ir. Attorney General. T have no queſtion to aik Mr. Free. 


Mr. Geerge Thompſon ((worn.) 
Examined by /1r. Erſkine, 


$ 9. Do you know the priſoner ? 

EB 7. I do. 

q 9. How long have you been acquainted with him ? 

E A. Twelve or fourteen years. 

& 9. Have you known him fince the time his brother has been 
4 France ? 

E 1. I have. 

: 9. Do you know, from him, that he had been in any Corre- 
Epondence with his brother ? 

E 4. I underſtood that he was. 

E 9. Had you, at any time, any part of that correſpondence 
® to you, or in your preſence ? 

- 4. He has frequently read letters upon the Coal Exchange, 
Ewich any body there might have attended to, if they were not 
boh:rwiſe buſy. I have ſometimes attended to them, ſometimes 
39k 


E 4. You have ſeen him reading theſe letters, in the moſt 
Kar. manner, upon the Coal Exchanye ? 

| A. Yes; any body might attend that would; and thoſe who 
pvcre not buſy generally did attend. 

9. The Coal Exchange is a very public place ? 

| 4. Yes. | | 

2, And he was in the courſe of reading, upon the public Ex- 
: Cange, letters he had recerved from his brother ? 

| 4. Yes; when forty, fifty, or ſixty people were preſent. 
| 2; What has been the charater of Mr. Stone ? 

A. A very reſpectable charaRer. 

2 Did you ever diſcover in him any thing dangerous ? 

V3: A. Never 
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"A. Never in my lifez he is a very worthy acquaintance , 
any I ever had, 
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Mr. Attorney General. 1 have no queſtion to aſk Mr, Thony, F 

{on. = £ 

Mr. William Parkins (ſworn.) Fz 

Examined by Mr. Serjeant Adair. | - 

'F 

&. What is your buſineſs ? 7 
A. A Coal Merchant. 


D. Are you acquainted with Mr, William Stone ? 

A. I am. 

Q, Do you remember his reading any letters received fron 
France to you or other perſans in your preſence? 

A. Yes, I have heard him read one ar two letters duri; 
the time in the Caal Exchange, meeting him there as 1 
buyer. 

Q. In the hours of buſineſs ? 

A. In the hours of buſineſs. 

&. Did he read them under circumſtances of concealment x 
openly ? 

A. Openly, 

Q. Do you remember any particular papers being ſhewn' WF 
you, or any body elſe by Mr, Stone about the diſpoſitions of the 
people of this Country ? [! 

A. Yes, I remember hearing Mr. Stone read ſome part of 1 i 
letter, wherein he ſaid that it was a very ridiculous thing in th WF 
French to attempt any ſuch thing as an invaſion, for that tit y 
people of this Country would riſe in a maſs. , 

DH. Was that part of the ſubſtance of the paper you heard hin Wi 
communicate ? 

A. It was. 

YH. Was this read dy or under 07 circumſtances 


ſecrecy ? 


A. Quite openly —T was preſent. 
2, Were there other gentlemen preſent ? 


A. I do not recollect who, but there were ſome gentlen"” 
about the fire place at the ſame time, 


3 | 9, And 


Y.. —__ 
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B And this was read on the Coal Exchange openly in the 
&urs of buſineſs, without any concealment whatever ? 

8 4. Yes. 

b 9, How lang have you known Mr. Stone ? 

© 4. T believe ſeven ar eight years. 

q 9. What opinion have you of his character ? 

& 4. As a mercantile man I always reſpected Mr. Stone. 
j; 9. Did you ever hear him expreſs any ſentiments dangerous 
Þ the ſafety of the Country ? 

E 4, No, I never did. 

E 29. Any ſentiments of diſloyalty to his Majeſty ? 

© 4, I never did. 

© Mr, Attorney General. I have no queſtion to aſk this gentle- 


; jF"p 
_ 
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Mr. Henry Smithers, (ſworn). 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Adair, 


9. You are a Caal Merchant I underftand ? 
| A, l am. 

E 2. Do you know Mr. Stone ? 

| A. I do. 
2. Do you recolle&t his reading to you or to any body 
F your preſence, political letters reſpe&ting the ſtate of 
p rance ? 

| 4. I recolle& his having been in the habit of doing that 
E bepeatedly, with many gentlemen round him in ſuch a manner 
at they might ſee entirely the letters fo read, without any re- 
ſerve at all. 

| 2. I need nat then aſk whether he made any ſceret of his cor- 
Url ondence with his brother in France ? | 

| A. T do not know that he read all the letters he received. 

| 2. But of his general correſpondence—did he make any ſceret 
oO! it? 

| 4. I never ſaw or knew of any. 

| L- How lang have you known Mr. Stone ? 
| 4. Since March 1786. 

9. What is his charaRer ? 
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( 296 ) 
» A. I never conceived that Mr. Stone was at all particu . 
þis politics, not ſo much ſo as ſome others that I know. 

&. Did you ever hear him expreſs any diſloyalty to ;, 
Government of his Country ? 

A. I have heard him expreſs his diſapprobation of partic; 
parts of the Adminiſtration of the Country, 

Mr. Serjeant Adair. God forbid that opinions of that ſort, 
whether right or wrong, ſhould be thought treaſonable. [id 34 
ever hear him expreſs any diſloyalty to the King or the (3; 
vernment of the Country ? 


A. Never. 
&. Or any opinion dangerous to the public ſafety of t/: 
Country ? , 


A. Not to my knowledge. 
Mr. Attorney General. I have no queſtion to aſk this gen: 
man. | | 


The Reverend Thomas Taylor, (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Adair. 


2, How long have you known Mr. Stone ? 

A. Almoſt twenty years. | 

2, Have you known him intimately during the courſe of that 
time ? 


A. I have been in a courſe of friendſhip and intimacy wt 
Mr. Stone. 

2. From that knowledge of him, what has Mr. Stone's 
raCter been during that time ? 

FA. T have never obſerved in Mr. Ie converſation 01 1! 
his conduCt, any thing that could at all tend to treaſonad” 
practices. 

2. Did yau ever know him expreſs himſelf in terms of di.- 
loyalty or difafteCtion to the King or the Government of t* 
Country ? 

A. 1 never obſerved any thing of that kind. 

Mr. Attorney General. 1 have no queſtion to aſk 
Taylor. 


Tit 
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The Reverend Rochemout Barbaull, (ſworn) 
Examined by A7r. Serjeant Adair. 


9. How long have you known Mr. Stone? 

A. Two and twenty years I believe. 
WA During your Knowledge of him, what character has he 
borne ! 

A. He ſeemed always to me to be a ſenſible man, and very 
moderate in his political opinions. 

9. Did you ever hear him expreſs any ſentiments of C:1- 
Elly to the King or the Government of his Country ? 

| 1. Never. | : 
| 2. Any opinions dangerous to the peace and ſaf-ty of the 
| Country 7 
| A. Never. 
49. Have you known him well for that length of time ? 
A. I have not been intimate with him. | 
9. But you have known him during that time ? 
A. I have. 


Mr. Attzrney General. I have no queſtion to aſk this gentle- 
| nan, 

| Mr. Foſeph Chamberlayne, (ſworn.) 

Examined by Mr. Serjcant Adair. 


Q. How long have you known Mr. Stone ? 
A. I believe about twenty years. 


Q. What are you ? 

A. A Shoe-maker by trade. ; 

9. Have you known him well. 

A. Yes. 

Q. During that time, what has been his character ? 

A. A very fair honeſt character as far as I have known. 


Y. Have you ever heard him make uſe of any expreſſions of 


| loyalty to his Majeſty or the Government of the Country ? 
b-- A Very far from it, ſo far from it that he joined with me in 
| 4 nllitary corps at the time of the riots, and was always a friend 
| *2 order and good Government, | | 


Q. Have 
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| to the King and Conſtitution of this Country ? 


ther ? 


| brother's - life. 


childhaod. 
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29. Have you ever heard him read letters from France, ;; 
peCting political ſubjes from his brother ? 

A. 1 recolle& he read one to me. 

&, Was that under any injunQtion of _— 

FM. 1 do not recolleC that it was, 

Mr. Attorney General, I have no qeticn to aſk \l, 
Chamberlayne. 


Mr. 7ohn Blunt, (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Adair. 


_ ©. I believe you are Coal faftor ? 

A. I am. 

£. How long have you ha Mr. William Stone ? 

A. Near twenty years, 

Q. During that time what has been his character ? 

A. I always conſidered him a reſpectable character, and th 
he was a friend to this Conſtitution. 

©. Did you ever hear him utter any expreffions of diſloy:!y 


A. No, quite the contrary; I have heard him fay that a mz 
who wiſhed for any alteration of the Conſtitution of this Count; 
muſt be a mad man or a fool, 

9. Did you ever hear him read any letters from his b> 


A. Yes I have very publickly, too publickly I thought {: 
his brother's ſafety. : thought that he would endanger | 


Mr. Attorney General. 1 have no queſtion to aſk Mr. Blunt 


Mr. John Kiddell, (ſworn) 
Examined by - Mr. Serjeant Adair, 


9. How long have you known Mr. Stane ? 
4. I have been upon very friendly terms with his family \ 
a great number of years—l have known Mr. Stone from |: 


| ( 2969 ) 

| 9. Have you ever heard any expreſſions of diſloyalty from 
;. Stone towards the King and Government of this Country ? 

| {. Never, on the contrary I always thought him bred up in 
Fnciples favourable to this Conſtitution and to the eſtabliſh- 
nt of the Houſe of Hanover—lI always conſidered him in 

L light, | | 

Mr. Serjeant Adair. It is going over the ſame ground 
in, and in a Cauſe which has already laſted ſo long, I will 


þ: treſpaſs on the time of your Lordſhip by calling any more 
* icſles. 


[ The End of the E vidence.] 
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- mind what part I myſel! ſhould purſue in ſtanding up befor: 36 


to fay, endeavour to make you underſtand as well as [ ca 


Ss a 


Tre HonouRaBLE Thomas ERS$SKIXNE., 


Gentlemen of the Jury, 


We were anx1ous upon our parts for the priſoner in wiſin 
that this cauſe ſhould be thoroughly inveſtigated and undergy 
and withing, as we can have no reaſon not to wiſh, that (v%s 
ſhould be done to the caſc of the Crown as well as t» the on 
of the unfortunate perſon whom we repreſent to-day, we we 
deſirous of not going on with a number of witnefles to pro 
that which is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed alrcady ; being detirous tz 
you ſhould not only hear me but have an opportunity of hearing 
the Crown's Counſel, while yet your underſtandings are (:#. 
ciently freſh to embrace all the complicated matters which bc! 
to this cauſe. PETS, 

Gentlemen, I have been revolving moſt ſeriouſly in my on 


to-day ; and I confeſs that if I were Counſel for inyſelf—thz: i 
I] were arraigned of High Treafon at this bar, and had aſked nm 
honourable and learned friend to do that duty towards mc whic 
he has done to-day for my client, and being myſelf of the pro 
feſſion of the law, had reſerved for myſelf that indulgent pri - 
lege which tae wile laws of our forefathgrs have given us, 
make my own obſervations in my own defence, I ſhould hi: 
remained abſolutely ſilent; I ſhould have conſidered thai l b. 
confiited my own ſafety in not taking olf any thing from !*: 
moſt impr-efiive addreſs that it 1s poflivle for any man to offe: 


which my friend poſſeſſes; but Randing, as I do, for wnvt%r. | 
cannot purſue that courſe, and I muſt thercfore, in whit | hat 


real principles upon which this cauſe muſt be decided ; an. 0 
examine, with 25 much care as poſſible, the evidence, by whica 
alone 1t can be ſupported, k 

The firſt matter for conſideration in a!l Courts, upon all 0c- 


caſions, civil or criminal, is to ſee diftinctly what the charg: , 


4.14 


6-208 


| for the honour of the Crown be it ſpoken, and of my worthy 
| learned friend the Attorney General, who opencd to you 
« proſecution, there is nothing Jett for me to vary or con- 
zdict. 
Gentlemen, he made no conceſſions to the pritoner ; if he 
4 he would not have been cntiticd to the thanks and approba- 
n of the Bar z becauſe, moſt undoubtedly, the Counſel who 
ands for the Crown is not tov plead the caſe of the de- 
adant, but to ſtate with abilty and precition the caſe of the 
erſe party. But what I honour the Attorney General for 
| the courſe of this buſineſs is, that though he made no 
mceſion, and ſtated nothing differently from that which 
uſt afterwards have been ſtated, not merely by the pri- 
ncr's Counſel, but by the Court, yet he did not originally 
ve your underſtandings bewildered, much leſs attempt to lead 
em from the charge, but ſtated it with an anxious precifion, 
hich does not only honour to his heart but greatly docs honour 
d the law of the Country he repreſents here this diy ; for when 
e are upon the ſubject of invaſions of this Country, and wien 
be whole object of this proſecution is, as mult be acknowledged, 
þ ſ:cure ſafety and ſtability to our Government, and to prevent 
from being over borne by forcign forces, what is it that can make 
ſhe ſubjets of this Country cling to it ſo {trongly—what that can 
ore unite them in the manner it ſeems admitted they are united, 
to compare the mildneſs and bencticence of our juriſpru- 
ence with thoſe tribunals of blood that we might expect to be 
:ectcd here if an invaſion of the nature ſpoken of were effected ? 
What can lead ſo well to ſupport the Government as to {ee a 
uſt, mild, and beneficent Court, hearing with cqual compla- 
ency the caſe of the priſoner and the caſe of the Crown, hear- 
2 an officer of the Crown, not conducting himſclt lize men 


Pappy Conſtitution vras vindicated and ſupported as it is tu- 
Liy—to hear and compare .the conduct of thoſe men with the 
Eonduft which 'has been purſued in this cauſc ? 

Gentlemen, there is no queſtion of law in this caſe, the 
Jarges are two—compaſing the, death of the King, and an 
| 5 adhcrence 


hoſe names will ſtink in the noſtrils of pulterity, buiore our 


k = * 
A 


"0.98 3 

adherence to the King's enemies. But it is not ſufficier 1 
fate the guilt of the one or the other which exiſts in the in; 
gination of the heart, it is neteſſary to ſtate the overt a& wii 
is the manifeſtation of that 'T reaſon which the Priſoner is 
upon to anſwer for. | 
The charge that is made upon this prifoner, as it is 
upon every man who is charged with Treaſon, is, that he 
fallen off from his allegiance ; that he has fallen off from 4 
love of his Country and its magiſtracy z that he is devoted x 
the deſtruftion of the one and of the other : and then the rec! 
charges what he has done, as the manifeſtation of that traitorcs 
ſpirit which the law arraigns, and which the law will puni 
In order to do that, this indictment appears to me tb be ver 
ably and properly drawn ; for I am ſure that, whatever the ſequl 
of this cauſe may be, we make no complaints of the Crom 
or the Government ot the Country, but come here, as we har 
a right to do, to defend ourſelves, 
The indiftment charges the offence, which, as my learn 
friend truly ſtated, need not be mentioned with preciſion, bu 
ſtates it in thoſe ways which I ſhall take notice of. —lt chargs 
the priſoner with being engaged in a conſpiracy with his brothe 
reſiding in France, and with a perſon of the name of J]:ck{m, 
how dead ; which confpiracy had for its objea, to accomplilt 
as it is charged in one part of the indi&tment, an invaſiond 
the French upon the dominions of the King, firſt here, and the 
in Ireland : there are counts in the indictment, ftating it mort 
generally, to afford intelligence and communication to ti 
enemy, what were the diſpoſitions of the King's ſubjects of th 
Country with regard to their own Government or to the 6% 
vernment of France: and the indiment is drawn with th 
aſpeC&t becauſe as the overt act, as far as it goes upon the who 
evidence, is not that Mr. Stone invited an invaſion, but, on ii 
contrary, he with anxiety endeavoured to avert it. 
The inditment is drawn in order to embrace this caſe :—tt 
the priſoner at the bar did afford that communication to 
enemy, not for the reaſons that he gave to the witneſs——10! i 
the reaſons that he gave when he produced that paper—1&”” 
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( 303 ) 

bk. reaſons that we who are his Counſel affign for his conduQ, 
t that he did it in conſequence of a previous confederacy and 
enſpiracy with thoſe who exerciſed the powers of the Govern- 
nt of France, in order to let the French Know that their in- 
fon would not be ſucceſsful; to point it to another place, 
ad to a better occaſion ; and that he did it—Shall T fay how ?— 
70: I will have recourſe to what fell from the Attorney (3e- 
al, whoſe exprefſions are fo correct upon the ſubject. For 
ace again let me not pay him the falſe compliment of having 
ade any conceſſion, for he has made none, but borrowing his 
orrect language—The French Government, intending an in- 
afion in the end of the year 179%, employed Jackſon to ſee 
xether England might be invaded, and to examine alſo the 
ondition of Ireland ; this man was ſent through Hurford Stone = 
t Paris, and the priſoner is charged with conſpiring with Hur- 
xd Stone to affiſt Jackſon: it charges, and the eflence of the 
rime is, that the priſoner, knowing Jackſon to have come over 
that miſſion, received him and aſſiſted him in procuring the 
telligence required. The indictment throughout charges, that 
r. Stone entered into theſe views with Jackſon knowing what 
hey were, and aided and affiſtcd him in the "Treaſon. There 
an be no doubt, purſues the honourable and learned gentleman, 
the overt acts charged in the indictment are proved, and. 
roved to have been committed with the intention charged, that 
nll ſupport both charges of Treafon.—So ſay I, who am the 
riſoner's Counſel; for if with the intention, not of averting 
Wie calamity of an invaſion for the benefit of England, but of 
ving it for the benefit of France, that ſhe might come with 
cumulated ſtrength and with better preparation, he did ir 
bwoKing in his mind traitorouſly to the deſtruction of his own 
ountry and the benefit of France, inſtead of to the beneht of 
s own Country : undoubtedly it is not only an adherence to 
ne enemies of the King but it is an imagination of his death, 
Ir his death would be but too inevitable a conſequence of (uc- 
*ul adherence to his enemies. | 

Then the Attorney General purſucs the matter thus '—l ſay 
the evidence==and I conjure you, Gentlemen, by all that is 
lagicd, 


( 304 ) 

facred, to an attention to theſe words, upon which I pu "1 
cauſe, and upon which I mean to plead it for the mee 
if the evidence fatishes you that Jackſon was here for the 

poſe of informing the enemy from what enterprizes they in; "i 
refrain, and what they mignt undertake for the benet; «| 
France, and not for the advantage of England, Mr. \\;', 
Stone cannot be delivered from the charge of this indict; 5 
he knew Jackſon's views, and gave him aid or aſhiſtance wh 
the intention charged in the indictment. "That muſt have hey 
what you would have ultimately been told that your office | 
that you have already heard from my learned friend—that yo 
now hear it to be from me—that you muſt ultimately hear i t 
be from the Court; but if you had rot been told it in the ext 
ſtage of the proceedings, your underſtandings might have hee 
bewildered, you might have been ſucking in the poiſon of c&. 
lateral matter, unconnected with the merits of this caſc, a 
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your confcicnces might have been enſnared, 
Gentlemen, the charge is alio faid to be—and, God know, 

it is ,—an acCulation of the higheſt nature (I ſpeak now av. 

1: the words of the honourable gentleman) that can be itatce 1 
\ an Englich Court againſt an Engliſh ſubject. 

4 Gentlemen, it is for that reaſon that you have a molt aw 
duty impoſed upon you, if you confider the nature of 1 
crime, and the intereſt that every Engliſnman mult take in tw 
prevention of it; perhaps It is almoſt too much to expect, that 


the imaginations of men may not be rouſed and their hcarts n- 


flamed, and that there may be a fort of  pronenefs ty cunt 
the perſon charged with the offence itſelf. Great and abuminz 
as any attempt upon human life is, an attempt upon the acred 
perſon of the King is infuntely more abominable and dar»yerorh 
inaſmuch as the ſatety of the King i 1S inter woven With the gia 
fabric of the State. It is no diloyalty to lay, that this ſpecies 
compailing the King's death is an infinitely more dangerous and 
fatal crime than a direct attack upon him ; becauſe, t101292 U8 
magiſtrate might fall, the law might remain z but he who it 


vites a foreign enemy into this land is a traifor indeed; 12 


prolttate at once all that the wiſdom of _our auccftors hve bd 
ly 


Ls 
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during ages for our proteftion; he expoſes our laws, our 
unes, every thing that is dear to us, and every thing that 
;2ht to be ſtil) dearer to us than vur lives—the lives of thoſe 
0 OWC their exiſtence to us, all are ſubmitted to the ignomi- 
us bondage of a foreign power, and the proud and inde- 
adant ſpirit which has characterized this Country left, not 
rely at the mercy of thoſe who ſend their armies, but the 
auntry itſelf expoſed to the barbarous pillage of the beſt con+ 
ted and beſt regulated war. 

Gentlemen, I ought to hold this language: but how muſt I 
»poſe that you feel upon the ſubject, when I proteſt, that when 


' 


7, and the indignation which my own mind feels at it, 1 
moſt forget where I am, and the duty I owe to the perſon who 
now under the imputation of that horrid crime. Is it too 
ach to fay then, that if this be ſo, in the ſame proportion it 
|; for a proof correſponding with the enormity and with the 


u to-day, not- given by me, but given by the Attorney Gene+ 


ps {clected them principally from thoſe perſons who are in op- 
pliion to the perſons at preſent entruſted with the Go- 
ernment of the Country; yet they tell you, with one ac- 
pid, what the Attorney General muſt know in his conſcience 
Þ be the truth,” and what is proved to have been the opinion 
| the priſoner himſelf, that if France were to think of an inva- 
on of England, all England would riſe in a maſs againſt her, 
natever might be their particular opinions, however they 
woht be ſplit into parties—however ſome might hold more 
'ghly the democratical part of the Conſtitution, and think it 
t under and opprefled ; though others might think the Crown 
mer in danger, from the particular circumſtances attending the 
mnocratical part of the Conſtitution ; though others again 
Lyht hold high the ariſtocratical branch of Government, and 
| ough they might be divided into various opinions, men ever 
ill be fo divided, and above all in a free Country, where men 
: conſtautly employed in diſcuffing opinions about Govern- 

X | ment 


« 


raking of the crime, of the conſequences of it to the Coun- 


probability of the offence? What is the evidence before 


|; he has called into Court high and honourable men, and he. 
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ment as well as their own aftairs; yet—what ?—yct, as 19:4 
F rance all would be united; then what is the propoſition 114 
are deſired to maintain to-day ? for God's fake think of it; + 

not that Mr. Stone is guilty of a crime which many nih 
be guilty of, and which is a crime which may belet my wy 
many temptations, though it may be difhcult to prove it avis 1 
perion; but you take Mr. Stone from the whole maſs of tn: 
fubjeAs—you give in evidence that England would rife . 

maſs againlt France, but not Mr. Stone; and you finvle +; 
out, you fet him upon a pinnacle, and you ſay that although; 
England wonld riſe in a maſs to defend their Country, yet ry 
are a traitor who would not riſe—you are a traitor who wu 
feel an intereſt in the deſtruction of your Country ; but you 
bring no one in your Country to conſpire with you, and ther. 
fore you pick out a man in France, and a native of Irclant 
ſiding in- France, to join you in this, which none of your c0. 
trymen will join you in. 

Now, do I expe&t, that if this crime is made out againſt hin 
by ſuch evidence as the Jaw muſt accept of, according to! 
forms of its juriſprudence, and according to the principles 
human reaſon, which is the foundation of all evidence—do | &- 
peCt that you ſhould diſcharge him from it ?—certainly nut; m 
propoſition is, and which no man can remove me from, 
(there is an improbability ſo ſtrong, that no man in Engl ts 
been charged to be likely to commit it) that you mult jait 
proof above all queſtion—proof that leaves no loop to han! 4 
doubt upon—proof that enables you to diſtinguith one of you 
unfortunate fellow-creatures from all that breathe the tame 3! 
with him, and all connected with him or the Country, wil 
ſhould ſeparate this ſingle tare, and pluck it out tron the © 
connected ſheaf of wheat which it ſeems all the r.it of Un 
Country is, before you devote a man to ignominy and to deat 
that you ſhould have ſomething which enables you to ec, vi 
the Attorney General knows, and expects you muſt ter—? 
that you have been enabled to reaton yourſelves, and to Ws 
yourlelves up, trying how you can find this gentleman unit; 
but tbat, on the contrary, you cannot help finding him 2 


of . 
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the Attorney General ſays, that every body will receive 
eat ſatisfaction if you ſhould be enabled to acquit the priſoner, 
every body will go out of Court happy at the event. 
Betides that, Grentlemen, it is the principle of Engliſh jurit- 
ad-nce that you ſhall ſo fecl, — The queſtion then is, whether 
Crown have made out ſuch a cafe as you are not enabled 
dal with 3 that you can ſee no road out of it; that you can- 
: pollibly and confiſtently reconcile with reaſon, the innocence 
the man, with the materials laid before you. 
(3entlemen, that being the caſe, the next obfervation which is 
2& is—that this crime certainly don't admit of the fame 
xci-s of proof which contracts will admit of, Why, Gentle- 
13, that very obſervation almoſt goes to the acquittal of my 
ent in a moment; if a man will keep his mind and under- 
nding open to the hearing of what Judges ſay every day. 
imes ſhun the light—contracts are made in the light; crimes 
e committed ſo that perſons ſhould not know any clue by 
hich they might even get at that which conſtitutes the crime, 
the various connections by which it can be inveſtigated— 
atracts have witnefles to them : certainly you are not to ex- 
ct publicity in a crime. "This crime has nothing like ſecrecy 
longing to it ; it is a crime committed in the face of open day 
a crime which the perſon whilit he is committing it, nay, be- 
re he is committing it, glories that he is about to do the act. 
hen a man has committed a "Treaſon, or any other. crime, it 
rtainly will not do for him afterwards to go upon the Royal 
xchange, or any other place, to proclaim it; though that would 
pretty ſtrong, if the crime was not before diſcovered, becauſe 
would give evidence of his having done it; but a man, 
ture he has done the act, and while the thing was yet in e/e, 
n this paper, before the thing was communicated, before he 
ad lent over any communication whatever to the enemics, when 
man conducts himſelf as Mr. Stone has, by going publicly on 
jol: places that have been ſtated, and by conlulting ſome of the 
olt reſpectable perſons upon the ſubject, certainly, Gentlemen, 
at dors thew that he at that time could not poilibly conccive 
| þ that 
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they might have, and by ſo conducting themſelves in their rei 
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that he was doing any act that it was inconſiſtent with his (, 
as 2 good ſubject to do, 

Gentlemen, I do not ſtand up hers to contend, and it |; 
neceſlary that I ſhould; that it is either a wiſe or an advi{cah/c, , 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, a thing which ſhould be done for a perſon, »; 
to do good to his Country in thoſe reſpects, in the character 
mere private man. I am extremely ready to admit that it i; / 
ways the wifſeſt, diſcreteſt, ſafeſt, the moſt reaſonable an! jr 
per courſe, when you know any-thing that might be cxtreny! 
beneficia! to your Country, that you ſhould go at once, + 
communicate it to thoſe who are the rulers of that Cot 
who might make uſe of it by adding your information to othe 


tive ſituations, . that the pudIic might be benefited by it. Bum 
are under no examination to day, with regard to the difcr:ts 
or propriety of Mr. Stone's conduct. 
Gentlemen, I am not aſking you to put a wreath abou! }1 
for the benefit he has done to his Country ; and, however 
' might think, that as an honeſt man, he meant well, and w 
doing well, my bulineſs to day is not to call for your parti 
2pprobation of the thing, or to defire you, by your verdict, 
ſanction it, as a matter for imitation z but to ſay upon the en 
dence, whether he did the thing bona fide, as he ſtated h- wi 
doing the thing, whether if he was right or wrong, he met 
what he faid, and did, and, whether he did it for the reafo's 
he ſaid, or whether he did it from thoſe traitorons motives th 
are charged upon him by this indictment. The Attorney Gert 
ral has truly faid, that this queſtion muſt be decided as 4! th 
queſtions muſt be decided, by looking not mercly at the er 
dence, for that would bring you nothing, if you did not wh 
you loo at the evidence, take into conſideration the human 
racter—and he truly tells you, that you cannot know what! 
man has done, and examine his aQs, upon any principle, % 
by comparing his conduct with the general condutt and chara 
of men, and fee whether you can conceive that a man, wh"! 


done what he did, could have done it from any other than ! 
criminal motive he ſugpeſts, 
A} 


(9) 
| Now I cloſe with the Attorney General apon that—be the 
buſc tricd upon that. I maintain that it is impoſſible for auy 
1, who looks at this whole tranſaction, to retuſe to ſay this, 
: if Mr. Stone be guilty of the act, which is charged upou 
1's record, he has conducted him(elf ina manner which has no 
wallel, which human experience gives us nothing equal or 
nilar to; that he has conducted himſelf in a manner in which no 
:{2n ever conducted himſelf ; and that therefore it is impoſſible 
5 that principle, to ſay that Mr. Stone is guilty, unleſs you 
zn prove he is guilty by facts fo cagent, and fo concluſive, 
at all appeals to reaſonings and to the analogies of human 
7e will not take away from the abſolute and clear conviction 
at muſt follow from the tacts. 
If the Attorney General had done as ſome officers of the 
rown have, in former times, perhaps he might have conducted 
13 caſe in this manner ; but he could not fo conduct it, becauſe, 
b* can do nothing that is unworthy. Suppoſe he had laid down 
e paper which has been read in evidence, which 1 will call 
dir. Vaughan's paper, if you pleaſe, or the paper copied 
y Mr, Stone, with ſome variations from that paper, and that 
» had ſaid I will prove upon you, that you have ſent intelli- 
ence concerning the ſtate of this Country, to a perſon who 
3 ſo far connected with France, as having come from thence, 
| who was in correſpondence with your brother, living do- 
ciled in France, and receiving the protection of that Govern- 
ent—And then I will leave you to explain that matter ; and, 
en when we come to offer our evidence in explanation, to have 
id us, this is but the priſoner's explanation of his own conduct, 
d is no explanation at all, 
But Gentlemen, I ſtand upon the evidence of the Crown, and 
vu mult take the eyidence all together. And I beg this may be 
tended to—what is the evidence againſt Mr. Stone ? The evi- 
Ince is not that he drew up a paper, and that you are called 
pon to collect from the act itſelf, quo animo he did it—this paper 
praks for itſelf—-with what mind he did it, muſt be collected 
berely from the paper z becauſe there is no evidence to give 
i Xplanation of the intention with which he did the act ; but 
X 3 that 


, 
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that which the a& itſelf furniſhes—but that is not the «9c 
in which the cauſe ſtands—the proof is, that Mr. Stone infyny 
ſeveral gentlemen, that an American gentleman from Franc, 
was come into this Country ; that an invaſion was meditated 
France, ſtating the anxiety which as a good ſubject he f:1t { 
the condition of this Country, knowing the danger that woul 
neceflarily follow from that invaſion, whether ſucceſsful or un. 
ſucceſsful ; that he thought he had it in his power to avert thy 
calamity ; why, they all ſtate, my Lord Lauderdale, Mr. Sher. 
dan, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Towgood, every one of the witty 
called by the Attorney General ; and you will recollect t!;; + 
not an account given of what a man faid in vindication of w; 
he had done; but it is the motive affigned for his doing te 
thinz, while 1t is in efſe, and not done—the one is connectel 
with, and is inſeparable from the other. 

I do not know which of my learned friends is to reply 1 
me, but which ever of them that important office is caſt upor, 
I deſire to have this anſwered diſtinctly. I fay, that in this view 
of the caſe they cannot have a verdict for the Crown ; but upon 
this principle we have proved the act which you have done, uw: 
have proved, that at the time you were doing it you drclarcd 
rhat you were doing it from a motive highly honourable we 
mit; and we admit from our own teſtimony (for they canv! 
contradict their own witneſſes) that Mr, Stone held this languzze 
at the time he was engaged in that conduct ; but, ſay they, il 
this was colour, and when they have done that, the onus prota 
1s ſhifted from me upon them, they do not put the ours proband, 
as if they were to lay the paper upon me, and leave me affirms 
tively to prove the motive which the paper itſelf might nt 
have eſtabliſhed; but like honourable and juit men, k now1nz 
that theſe things were ſo, they would not deprive the priſoner > 
the juſt advantage which belonged to him; and, therefore, !": 
pain and antidote came together with the evidence for the C0! 
"The act of which they wiſh you to take the worſt conftru-t 
is not laid nakedly before you to colle& that conſtruction !!" 
tuch evidence, as unfortunately it may not be in the pr fone! 


power, conliitent with the law to produce ; but they givc 1% 
—_ ne 
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e whole res ge/ta, they give you the thing from beginning to 
1d, and that which they do give you ſhews that the priſoner did 
| from a motive, which I maintain is no more like Treaſon 
han it is like any ether crime, in the whole catalogue of crimes, 
like any virtue that may be found in a different catalogue 
it, on the contrary, it is an act of merit, even if it is not an 
+ of merit according to the general policy of a ſtate, it is the 
riitaken aft of an honourable man zealous for his Country's 
pod. Then, I tell the honourable gentleman, whoever it may 
be that replies to me, that the burthen is to them a heavier bur- 
ten than they can walk under, to ſhew that their own evidence 
| talſe in that reſpect—that they were impoled upon by Mr. 


je indictment, and not from tne motive held out by himielf; 
and they muſt do that not by ſutpicion, not by throwing a cloud 
500 it, for they, and not I, are to maintain the affirmative 
propoſition. It is for them to ſhew it, to ſhew how, as Lord 
Koke, the oracle of our law, {tates it (would to God that he 
ad reſembled my honourable and learned friend, when he came 
» put his Jaw into practice, in Criminal Courts of Juſtice but, 
zz who was the higheſt authority of our law, has left this upon 
record as the law— The pritoner mult be convicted—*© not upon 
* conjectural preſumptions, or inferences, or ſtrains of wit.”'— 
tor, fays he—the words of the ſtatute of Edward the "Third, are 
not that the prifoner ſhall be probably attainted, for then a com- 
mon inference might ſerve; but provably attaint-d—that is in 
tne full and unerring force—not merely in that d-monitration 
which belongs to matter and to ſcience, but that moral demon- 
ration, without which no man can {lcep, after having d-livered 
« Verdict which leads to the conſequences that this will do. 

New in arder to do this, and botore I come to the | articulars 
v the evidenc2—for 1 mean, by and by, to examine by what 
magic they are to do this, after the priſoner 1taud- upon the 
at he has dane, explained by himſelf befor. the att was confurn= 
late; and, therefore, having a body and a form given to tt 
vas the act itſelf, which he did, beneticial to the Country, og 
Me Contrary ? Will any wan dare to fay, that it was not' bene- 
X 4 tictal, 


vtone, that, in fact, he was acting from the motive charged in 


> | 


fcial, though it certainly would have been more regular t ., 
made a communication to thoſe who have the adminiſtratiy, ; 
the Government; yet, I think, that which is hawked bay 
the Coal Exchange, will probably find its way to the Gor, 
ment. Will any man fay, it was not beneficial to this Cour, 
I believe, if there was any man found hardy enough to ſay i, j, 
would be like other bullics, the laſt man to be found, it :; ,. 
vaſion happened—he muſt be a very ſhallow man indced, vi 
does not recollect what might happen at any time but 2 
all might have happened in the year 1794, compared with t 
period in which we live, if France had accompliſhed th: |:;. 
fon. 

Gentlemen, would it have been any conſolation to this (4; 
try, to ſee myriads upon myriads, riſing to defend it, now, 
down like the graſs in the autumn, ſtarting and riſing up aan, 
going on from exertion to exertion, and from conque!: to cor. 
queſt—would it have been any thing that a hundred thouſird 
Frenchmen had been landed in England, becauſe the united 
conduct and bravery of Engliſhmen would have driven them 
back. Thoſe who recolle&t the ſtate of a Country, where pane 
credit is ſubject to every blaſt—thoſe who recollect the conc.tun 
of a Country, where, though TI believe, the minds of his \z 
zeſty's ſubjects are firmly attached to him, and to their County, 
but attached alſo to their own intereſts, which are inſcr:::t!y 
connected with the intereſts of their King and their Cour, 
conſider how many lives might have been loſt, how much blucd 
might have been ſhed, how much treachery might have beer 
added, for money, Centlemen, unfortunately can purctai: 
_ treachery as long as men are men. And who could ſtate 113! 
would have been the conſequences, if the great capital, in wi! 
we live, had been by ſucceſsful efforts of the French pillas', 
though the next moment all the pillagers had been deftrorec; 
yet would it have been any more than if an ant-hill had ve! 
deſtroyed, while this Country might have been left for v!5 
perhaps, for ages, to lament that unfortunate event ; there! 
. I ay, that I have a right to aſſume that. 


Have they brought any military men here, or any naval i!" 
0: 
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or any Secretary of State, to lament the unfortunate circum- 
8:oces that betcl England, from the French not being per- 
mitted to land. — That Mr. Stone had ruined the proſperity of 
the Country, by keeping the French out of it, I believe there 
4 n0 man Will fay that in a Court of Juſtice.—No man has ſaid 
that in Parliment, and I take upon me to maintain that neither 
in public, nor in private life, have I heard any man raſh enough, 
adventurous enough, or bold enough to utter fuch a with; for 
it muſt have been wicked in the extreme, to have wiſhed to 
ſhew the proweſs of the Country, at the expence of our blood, 
at the expence of our treafure and public credit, and at the 
exyence of what the providence of God has hitherto preſcrved 
us from; namely, the fatal conſequeiices that attend powerful 
and hoſtile invaſions. 

Here you are to examine, who is Mr. Stone, that is to do 
all this? A man who is not proved, notwithſtanding the ad- 
miſibility of that evidence, to have opened his mouth with re- - 
proaches, either of the Governors or of the Government. A man 
who has not been one of thoſe violent and hot reformers, who have 
made themſelves the objects of ſuſpicion, but who happens to 
belong to a ſociety, that is not, I think, very darkly ftated by 
Mr. Jackſon in a letter, which, by the bye never came to Mr, 
Stone's hands ; but, I believe, was the one that came back from 
Baſle. He has not been one of a ſet of men contending for the 
places which they wanted to remove others from; men who 
thought of nothing like a freedom beneficial to the people, or 
any reform at all, except that of taking places which others 
| tad, and which was the only objcct of their patriotilin. 

Mr. Stone is not proved to have uttered one fentence againſt 
the Government—not one ſentence has he been heard to utter 
azainſt the war—not one ſentence againſt the conduct of thoſe 
who are engaged in the Government of the Country : that ſhews 
how abominable it would be to ſelect this man from all others, 
'o make him the ſubject of a treaſon committed, when he him- 
{:f who does the act, is upon the Crown's evidence, claiming 
| Merit with the public for his at; when, I believe, it could 

| ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely be predicated of any other man; I am ſure it could 1, 
be predicated of myſelf, who am ſpeaking to you—though, | 
truſt, I ſhould do as every other Engliſhman would do, th | | 
ſhould protect my Country ; and that 1 ſhould be found, I trus, 
not among the laſt men to reſiſt, if an atom of the Conſti:y. 
tion of my Country was touched ; but yet I ſhould be extreiney 
ſorry, if every thing that | might have ſaid at any moment ;; 
my life, that the Crown might collect, were to be brought be. 
fore you, in order to ſhew what my ſentiments, and opinions 
were upon ſome men, and ſome things. 

Gentlemen, Mr. Stone is not in that fituation, for thousk 
you have hd every paper that he had—though his whole cor- 
reſpondence has been laid open—though he has had nv oppor. 
tunity of protecting himſelf from the conſequences of any raſh 
and unguarded moment; they have not bcen able to {tate t1 
you—they cannot ſtate with honour, and, therefor, it will 10: 
be ſtated to you, that he was a man in the ſmalleſt degree an 0- 
ject of ſuſpicion, a man whole principles, or conduct could lead 
him to be at all diſtinguiſhable from the reſt of his Majelty's 
ſubjects, On the contrary, let me remind you of the evidence 
which you, will hear ſummed up to you; and a ſumming up 
does not mean a bead-ro}l of what has been given in evidence, 
merely reading it over again to you ; but it is to impreſs upon your 
minds the parts of the evidence as they depend, one upon anothe:. 
It is proved that Mr. Stone held forth publicly that aman mutt be 
either a madman or a fool, as he muſt be who would be ſeckin: 
revolution in the Country ; and that his conduct has been con- 
fantly the conduct of a man, an enthuſiaſt, I will adwt, for 
human liberty—an enthuſiaſt for the rights and privilegs ot 
mankind, and in proportion as he is ſo, a friend to the Britiſh 
Conſtitution, and to this Country, the firſt nation upon carth, 
that ever knew any thing of what human privileges were, that 
has enlightened and aftoniſhed an admiring world ; and, I trutt, 
will be found for ever the ſtandard, the centre of the wilclt and 
happieſt Government in the world. 

But, Gentlemen, what fort of invaſion is this that 9s. 
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Stone is ſuppoſed not to be inviting, but to be preventing ; not 
for his Country's benefit, but that it might come at a better 
time for his Country's deſtruCtion. 

Was it the invaſion of a regulated ſtate, in ſupport, for in» 
ſtance, of the claims of another family? Such an invaſion as 
was meditated in the time of King William, 1n order to reſtore 
the exiled Houſe of Stuart, where, if it had been accomphſhed, 
the prince would have been changed, but the laws would have 
remained, —W here one regulated ſtate makes war againſt ano- 
tier, almoſt like a duel (only upon a larger ſcale) between two 
private men, with all the courtelics, and all the Civilitics of war. 
No; but the invalion of a Country, which, at that time, was 
convulled and agonized with revolution—a Country in which 
toſs who ſent forth the armies, might ceaſe to be the leaders of 
thole armies, or the directors of them, before they had left the 
Country—a Government that could give no ſecurity to any 
man who ſupported it, but on the contrary he would be more 
likely to þ& made an oþjeR of deitruction, becayſe he had ſup- 
ported it. 

| ſhould be glad to aſk {for here every. thing I ſay is for the 
benefit of the Reply, that it may be ſeen and known, whether 
| am impoſing upon you, or ſtating that which, independent 
of my charaCter as Counſel, 1 mult ſtate here and every where) 
laſk, what evidence is there before you that Mr. Stone had 
received any thing like ſecurity, that if this invaſion ſhould take 
place he would be ſafe? Is there any thing in the letters of 
Hurford Stone from whence you can collect that he was an 
azent of the French Government? Mr. Jackſon could never 
bz ſent to prevent an invaſion; if he was ſent at all, he was ſcnt 
try if it could be ſucceſsfully made; then for God's ſake, if 
we are to execute one of the King's ſubjects, let us haye ſame 
lort of reaſon ;3 let us have ſome ſort of principle ; let us haye 
me fort of fact, All the letters written from Mr. Hurford 
Stone, at Paris, have found thcir way to you to-day. Do they 
liy to Mr. William Stone, Don't you be afraid of the conle - 
quences of this invation, you will be fafe? Quite the contrary ; 
Yu find, before Jackſon is talked of, he fays, fell your houſe, 
of 
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br it will be taken; and in the laſt letter which is produces 
that Claſs which-run on from rumber one to number ten, {9 


to meet only Mr. Stone's peruſal, and it is found among }:; 
papets by the officers of the Crown, and delivered up for yur 
conſideration upon a criminal trial, 

' Why, Gentlemen, is that the letter of a man who knew 
he was 'the very agent of the French Governinent, who kt 
that he had ſent Jackſon as their ſervant, and that they both 
were engaged in a conſpiracy with an Enzliſhman in London, 
from whom they were to reccive the accounts he ſhould ſend « 
the progreſs of a miſhon, the ſucceſs of which had all the pubic 
Government of France at ſtake ?* Why it is folly to ſay thi— 
ho man has attempted to ſay that this is colour, he writes !i 
a man who is an object of ſuſpicion, becauſe an Engliſhmzn, 
And do, Gentlemen, have the goodneſs, if it be worth you! 
while after what T am ſaying, to take a note of what | in 
ſpeaking, it is the laſt letter when Jackſon's treafon was c01- 
ſimmate, when he was preparing to go to Ireland, and Hurſ"! 
Stone muſt be at Paris, expeRing his brother here_ to write 
over to him the ſucceſs of that miſſion from the French (0 
 vermnent by his agency. You find him a man tremblin? to 
himſelf,' an ohje& of ſuſpicion to the French Government, 
holding +a clandeſtine correſpondence with his brother, like!! t 
be more dangerous to him, Hurford Stone, in France, than !! 
poſſibly could be te his brother, who was his correſpondent 1" 
England, | 


parts of which I thall by and by take an opportunity of $:, k 
more particularly, there is this remarkable expreſſion in + f 
letter number ten, which is written from Paris, after Mr. Tc. C 
fon was here; he tells Mr. Stone, that the letters which he & n 
to write back to him will probably be examined in Franc. c 
That it cannot be wondered at if he (Mr. Hurford Stone) is +1 a 
object of "ſuſpicion; and he laſtly ſays to him—thouoh I | 
treated with a good deal of delicacy—you obſerve this 's ( 
offered} to you as a colourable letter, quite the contrary, 1; A « 
is offered: as a letter written by Hurford Stone, not to Willi» WM « 
Stone dire&ly, but under'a cover to Lawience and Compar; | 

[1 
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As far as we have yet got, what is there againſt this pens 
tloman 3 there are letters that go from one to ten, the laſt of 
which I read to you, and read it to you firſt, although ir ſtands 
aft, for the benefit of. that obſervation. What do thele letters 
conſiſt of ? why they are many of them merely matters of com- 
merce, matters of manufacture, for there was a manufactory 
eſtabliſhed there, a great variety of bill tranſaQtions and money, 
and it is very probable that Hurford Stone might wiſh, and 
for any thing I know or care, did wiſh, through Jackſon, to 
draw in his brother here into inveſting his money in thoſe ſorts 
of illicit trade which began to be but too much an objec in 
different parts of Europe, in conſequence of the preſſure of the 
Engliſh power upon France—in conſequence of our mighty 
navy blocking up the extenſive coaſt of France, and in conſe- 
quence of being deprived of the bringing of proviſions from 
neutral ports—it became a great lure for men who had money 
| at command to violate the laws of this Country, and conſe- 
quently it was neceſſary for the legiſlature of this Country to 
| pas that law which beat down that traffic. You find a great 
number of ' letters all about common concerns, 2nd ſome of 
them matters that were as wide of any thing, connected. with Jack- 
ſon as any other man that I am now addreſſing myſelf to—ſome 
upon matters which placed this gentleman at Paris in a reſpectable 
light, exerting himſelf with great humanity in ſupporting the 
needy, oppreſſed and miſerable women who had been the victims 
of misfortune here, and who were lanyuiſhing in a priſon 
| there. "That letter was ſent to Lawrence and Company, exactly 
the ſame as ſome other letters to Mr. Stone were. | 

Were there any other letters of Mr. Stone's, or is there the 
ſmalleſt reaſon to think from this correſpondence, that there 
were any other ? Mark-what the evidence is in that reſpect too, 
though they had been in the courſe, you obſerve, without the 
| knowledge of Mr. Stone, for a conſiderable length of time, of 
watching Jackſon in Ireland, and intercepting all this corre- 
{pondenees, though Jackſon did not know that what he was about 
Was diſcovered. If there had been any clue, or any connection be- 
| tween Mr, Wilkam Stone and Jackſon, and what he was ac- 
complithing 
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eompliſhing ih Ireland, is it to be conceived that there wa! 
have been no letter from Mr, William Stone to his br},,., 
Mr. Hurtord Stone, ſtopped at the Poſt Office in E.ngla::, ., 
any letters found with him ? for if he had intended tv 61/4, 
his letters, or had the ſmalleſt idea that they contained ; 
matter which would have brought him into' this place, w:; 
ſhould prevent him deſtroying them, more eſpecially as he kn 
that he talked of the Atnerican gentleman. Read thele lette:;, 
and fee whether he knew any more of Jackſon than that |: 
was an American gentleman, who had many things to ſtate ty 
him, and afterwards Hurford Stone ſays he will explain why he 
ought to ſell the houſe at Old Ford, when giving him that im- 
portant intelligence, conſequently, though Jackſon had come 
from a quarter which would, at all events, make him an objc.t 
of the juſt ſuſpicion of Government, and though it is mai- 
tained that Mr. Stone was not only doing it, but was conſcious 
that he had done it,. he leaves all theſe letters as a man would 
leave all his moſt ordinary correſpondence. Is Mr. Stone, when 
there is a protetfion to try his conduct by the general conduct 
and character of men, to be the unfortunate victim ? Is he, when 
a compariſon is to be made, to be diſtinguiſhed from the relt of 
inankind ? 

Mr. King faid, that when he entered, as Under Sccretary of 
State, with the meſſengers, Mr. Stone, ſo far from ſhewing 
any apprehenizons, ſo far from acting like a guilty man, aid 
nothing 1s fo eaſy as to diſtinguiſh a guilty man from an inno- 
cent man, under the preſſure of detection, at that awful mo- 
ment when a man who ſuppoſes he has been doing ſoinething 
which 1s concealed from all eyes, and on a ſudden tinds !! 
revealed, and he muſt anſwer the conſequences of a tran!- 
greſſion of the greateſt enormity; it is not, it never was i 
human nature for a man to be able to conceal that emotio!, 
from a man who poſſeſſed the underſtanding, the experience 
of the world, the education, the knowledge of the hums: 
heart, and its feelings, which Mr. King poſſeſſes; and | 
hope we ſhall always, in that ſtation, have men, who, wie! 
they. are capable of making thoſe diſcrimiriations, are honourable 
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enough to ſtate that thoſe impreſſions were made upon them, 
when they come as witnefes tor the Crown. 

The evidence of this gentlemen 1s not merely—I did not 
obſerve, and Gentlemen, his attention might nvt have been 
ztracted to it; be might have been 1o carneit in pertorming, his 
tuty, that he might have fad that he did not oblerve any thing 
of the ſort, but quite the contrary ; he did take ſuch particular 
notice of Mr. Stone, that it made an imprefliion upon his mind, 
it the tine, that he was not a guilty man, 

- Why thety Gentlemen, look at the conduct of Mr. Stone 
when he 15 reading all thete papers —1 wanted to atk the ditteiont 
tonowable gentlemen who were called, what impreſion it made 
upon them; that I could not do conhiftently with the rules of 
the Court, and certainly I have nothing to complain of trom the 
rejection of that evidence, and it was truly anſwered by his 
Lordihip, The Jury will coect that—how 1s 1t to be collectec ? 
\Ir. Rogers ſays he met him in the ſtreet; he told him of this 
American gentleman, and wanted to read him the paper. 1 
aſzed was this under any ſecrecy, would not you have told nic 
of it, if you had met me in the ſtreet five minutes after—pro- 
dably he might. Let it be a ſignal inſtance, though God tor- 
9d that there ſhould be any inſtance at all in an Engliſh Court 
of Juſtice—that although the actions of the man whoſe conduct 
» under examination; and you are to remember that the crune 
it 1» charged with, is publiſhing this paper for the purpoſe of 
nding 1t into France, for though the charges are numerous, 
i\cte 1$ no other overt act proved, and the only way by whici 
he rel of the evidence can be applied is this—we do not mc: 
"wt your enigmatical letters, or the matter that is Ccomteincd 
1 thei, fixed the accuſation upon you by that ſpecies of tellt- 
nony, which ſtanding per je, would be fufthcient to Couvice you 
=v lays the Attorney Greiteral—but they are a clue to you; 
tecedenit conduct; they take away the detcuce you Pican to 
ace, and ſhew that what your are ſaying for your Cleat 1 
"ww hong fides of this tranſiftion wes not the true motive, tut 
Us Ku motive Cannot be conliitent with the ſubſequent con- 
butt, and We Maxe ui of that lubicgqu et Conguet ta brat COvn 
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your own evidence, which imputes, as it muſt, that m«<©;ira 
which is the defence of the prifoner. That is the way in wich 
they put their evidence, and I defire to let what I have {.; 
paſs for nothing, if it can he put by any rational man in ny 
other ſhape, and I mean, as far as it gocs, to do it juſtice. | 

Speaking of the Crown, I ſhall never attempt to degraje jt; 
prerogative. I ſhall, on the other hand, ſpeak like an En. 
man, like a ſubject of this Country ; and ſtanding as a lawyer 11 
an Engliſh Court of Juſtice, I fay that enquiry and accu. 1 
and the propriety of it, is one thing, and a conviction und: ; 
is another ; and I am happy that when the defendant is acquitted, 
the Government is not lowered ; that in times when one wr1ld 
wiſh to give ſupport and vigour to the Government and it 
authority, that a Jury, in acquitting a priſoner, are fo fur tom 
making any attack upon the Government, by even a ſide-wind, 
that they ſupport their Country by ſupporting the laws, an 
inſtead of making this Country like a prifon-ſhip, if it was le {1 
the midft of diſtre(s, laden with a heavy revenue which would 
induce men to ſeek better Countries, where they might Jive 1. 
inſtead of rendering it a place that would invite emigrants trom 
other Countries : but thanks be to God for the extraordinay 
proviſions his Providence has laviſhed upon this happy Iflund, 
we will tupport the Crown and the Jaws; but we will make the 
laws dear to thoſe who are the objects of them, by the protcclion 
and the ſecurity which they beſtow: I am an advocate for 19- 
thing elſe. I ſay, that this letter, which I ſhall by-anc-vy 
comment upon, muſt be evidence, And now I am extren! 
happy that I am not found in any difference of opinion from the 
Court. I ſhould have been ſure indeed, if I had been (o, that | 
ſhould ultimately have been found to be in the wrong —bcicts 
that my experience 1s leſs, and my capacity never cou!d br pu! 
upoa any footing with thoſe who are now adminitter.ng Ut 
Juſtice of this Court. | 

It would have been an unfortunate thing in other reſpe%, 
the idea of the evidence and its nature had been at all d.iputcs 
diſputable.—T colle&, from what has fallen from his Lori 
to-day, the propriety of that which I ſtood upon laſt 2” 1 
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certainly did think that evidence admiſſible upon the ground 
ypo which it was admitted, and which has been explained by 
more than a declaration by his Lordſhip to-day—has been ex- 
plained by ſomething that is too ſtrong to be forgotten. Why, 
Gentlemen, it happens every day, in the very nature of human 
wairs, that when you are examining a tranſaftion which has 
many parts belonging to it, and many perſons connected with it, 
you muſt begin ſomewhere. [I have often been reprefled both by 
Lord Mansfield and his Lordſhip. Why you will ſurely let the 
thing begin. If it does not afterwards come home to your 
cient, you are not hurt. Lf, for inſtance, a houſe had been ſct 
on fire, the ſervants having, treacherouſly to their maſter, en- 
tered into a conſpiracy to rob and plunder it, and I am charged as 
z member of that conſpiracy, muſt not you prove the houſe was 
et on fire ? Muſt not you prove the treachery of the ſervants ? 
No doubt you muſt. But ſuppoſe my name did not appear, or 
it only appeared that one of theſe ſervants came and aſked a lea- 
ther bucket of me, and did not even make me acquainted with 
the at which goes to the eflcnce of that enquiry, am I to be af- 

fected by that evidence ? 
| have the volumes ſpread before me of the late trials at the 
Old Bailey; in which, in every part it will be ſeen; that all 
thoſe things were given in evidence which had no immediate con- 
nection with the priſoners, and the acts of perſons they had ne- 
rr ſeen, The Court ſaid, there are two branches of the cauſe ; 
the firſt is, to eſtabliſh the general conſpiracy, and then to eſta- 
bliſh who were the members of that conſpiracy ; therefore to-day 
ttere has been a letter read, as found in the cuſtody of Jackſon, 
undoubtedly becauſe Jackſon is one of the perſons charged to be 
a conſpirator : but you muſt carry it a ſtep further, and muſt 
have the evidence to connect Mr. Stone with it. You could 
not give evidence that a clerk has written it, becauſe evidence 
that a clerk had written it might have infected the minds of the 
Jury, as if it came from Mr. Stone; but if it had the ſame 
mnreſion upon Mr. Stone as evidence, becauſe it was admiſſi- 
dle whether it came from him or no, where would have been 
te Celicacy of the Court upon the ſubject, as he muſt have an- 
Y ſwered 
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fwered: for all: the conſequences of the paper, whether Gallic. 
had written it with his maſter's conſent,. or without ity or 4446. 
ther it came from another quarter which Mr. Stone had no © 1, 
neC&tion with ?—But that ſhewed the principle which is {ound.} 
upon reafon, and built upon humanity and juſtice—that in 0;4-; 
to give the Court the fall ſcope of the examination—that n0);{4- 
may be patted Þy, not being able to fee the whole ſurfice--t4,; 
we ſhould not be aHowed to-ſhew it in the light, becaute even 15 
you do, perhaps the bearings of different things may nu be 
feen, and not be known ; therefore the Court ſhould have bcture 
it every thing which can be connected with the ſubject. 

When you are to deal out the juſtice of the Court upon the 
evidence, as it affects any particular individual as connected wth 
that conſpiracy, you mult form your opinion of him by the «& 
dence, 2s it afﬀects him, and comes home to' his knowledy-; 
for, that which was faud by the Court laſt night, I admit aliv. 
VWhen yau have done that, and cftabliſhed a complete conſpiracy | 
and guilt, then the act of one of the conſpirators is indecd the ac 
of all. But we are examining here whether Mr. Stone has, 
any reſpect whatever, done this thing. 

Now, Gentlemen, in the letters that F have juſt Rated to 
you, and which run, as I told you, from one to ten, writt*y 
upon various ſubjects, the parts that relate to Mr, Jackivn 
are very tew, and they are all in thofe general terms; ud 
there 1s a remarkable circumitance. 11 one,” where he tells 1m 
that this Mr. Jackſon is coming : he ſtates to him the nature dl 
che credit that he has upon him. Now this is 2 confetti) 
letter : they are admitted all to be conttdential letters ; they ar! 
not colourable, or charged to be fo, as my friend, the learid 
Serjeant, ftated. It is a ſtriking inftance of the ral truth 
this buſineſs. Jackſvn had no other credit upon lr. Swi 
than that which aroſe from the payment of fums of money, to 
great amount, in Mr. John Stone's hands. He then fates ti 
lums. After he ftated the groſs firmin Mr. Stone's hand as the bats 
of credit, then he deducts from that credit the ſums he |as Ic 
ceived from abroad, and Jeaves the balance, 540 Louis d'ors a 
Mr. Stone then gives hun 20. 1 think, znd he takes his receiſh 
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Now you obſerve, theſe papers were not found at Old Ford, 
Government ſaw, by the letters, that he had a creqttupon Mr. 
on2; and they were anxious, and juſtly fo, to diſcover what 
e extent of that credit was, and what was its. nature; no 
tubt expeRing to find ſomething that would decypher the con= 
viracy, and ſhew this man an agent of the French Government, 
\ſr. Stone accompanies the meſienger to his counting-houſe NN 
Thames-ſtreet. ' The papers were opened; for they were all 

;ing without the ſmalleſt concealment : and he exprefied partis 
colar ſatisfaction at the finding of this account, as well he 
nicht; becauſe it ſhewed, what he had unitormly aflerted, his 
#72 innocence of any intention again{(t his Country, and ſhewed 
#hat very limited credit this Jackſon had upon him, 

[ct me ſuppoſe now that the cauſe reſted here ; that the evi- 
lence had been the production of the papers, the parol evidence 
of Mr. Towgood, Mr. Sheridan, Lord Lauderdale, Mr, Rogers, 
and the other perſons called for the Crown, explanatory of the 
ntention of Mr. Stone ; that there was no one letter found in 
his poſſeſſion that could diſcover to him that Mr. Jackſon came 
upon the miſſhon which is imputed by this indictment, and 
which conſtitutes the eflence of the charge ; that there was no 
prodability whatever that there were other letters, becauſe all 
the letters were ſeized, and becauſe none have fince been dil- 
covered, | 

Let me ſuppoſe further, that this account and this receipt 
ad been laid before you in the manner they are now laid before 
191, not only in the evidence, but in my addrefs to you, and 
"at there the caſe had cloſed on the part of the Crown, I ap+ 
prehend I could have been called upon for no defence, | think 
nt. I could not have been called upon for any defence, be- 
caule the Crown having aſſigned the motive of the act, which | 
they did from the priſoner's own mouth at the time of doing 
i—having made that part of the criminatory evidence—having 
Piven the motive, and the explanation of it, together with the act 
let, being, as my friend truly put it, totally different from the 
Sh minable a&ts imputed to Jack ſon—inviting the F rench, by the 
ied and defencelefs ftate of Ircland, as oppoſed to the tate of 
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this Country, averting an mvaſion of the French hy the flourig, 
ing and united ſtate of Enyland, the perſon himſelf not |", 
impeached before you as a deſperate man, being fuch as he 
not now, a man in flouriſhing circumſtances of trade, happy; ,. 
his family, and conneRted with many valuable friends, A. 
Gentlemen, it is called a deliverance that you are to ive 1, 
him. Would to God | could call it fo; It is a deliverance f:+r; 
this bar, but not a deliverance from prifon. 1 make no Gn. 
Plaints: I have prechded myſelf, by all I have becn fav; 
from making any. But ſurely it 1s a painful conſideration thi, 
after all this unfortunate gentleman has fuffered in confequenc 
of this charge being made upon him, that it has thrown hi« x. 
fairs into confuſion, that he has falken and gone to ruin, and he 
muſt be taken from your bar when you have done what I n 
perſuaded your conſctences will ſuggeſt to you to do, and what 
honeſt men you will be glad of an opportunity of doing, you arc 
not to ſend him home, but to the prifon from whence he came, 
not as a criminal, but as a debtor ! That is a misfortune that 
cannot alter your verdict, that cannot affect it ; but I ſhould nor 
think myſclf a man, I ſhould feel myſelf no man, if it had nt 
come acroſs my imagination in a manner too forcible to be re 
preſied. | 
I . repeat, Gentlemen, if that were the evidence, what cou! 
you ſay but acquit Mr. Stone ? You would fay that he had on: 
a thing with a good motive, becaufe a bad motive had not be1 
ſhewn; becauſe the thing indicates a good motive z becauſe, {1 
doing it, he had acted jn a manner wnpoſlible for a man to «! 
who had a bad motive; for I will put this —How could lic -v- 
pect ſatety !'—Suppole we were to be told to-day what vou !1:'? 
not been told ; but ſuppoſe you were to be told by the Sulit 
General, if hc replies, atter what my honourable friend, th: .4t- 
torney General, has faid ;—fſuppoſe he were to ſay, I dv 1 
look at your motives ; the paper 1s enough z it is a Commuiuti\..r 
tion to the enemy: ; that is trealon,—Gentlemen, no min 
fay that, becauſe no man can ſay it, conſiſtently with bis ©: 
races ; no man can ſay that in an Engliſh Court, confiſtei 
with its laws.—'I'hen if you are to take the act with the int 
tity 
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ton, who proves his intention? The Crown gives it you. 
Noes it give it you unanſwerably ? No; but it gives it {o, that 
ou, who have given it me, muſt take back the boon, by ſhew- 
ng other parts of his conduct ; which involves him in a greater 
4-rree of turpitude, by adding plauſtbility to internal treachery, 
and holding out a benefit to his Country when he was plotting its 
&ftruction. Is that impoſſible? No; I do not mcan to fay it 
is; but let us look at the probabilities of things. 
(God knows, the State 'I'rials are well known to us; it is a 
wonder to me any thing elſe is known to us, for my learned 
friends and I have been ſo long upon them. —Let me hcar, trom 
all the volumes of our laws, and all the detections of crimes, 
and all the convictions of Courts of Juſtice, whether there be 
any inſtance of a man, in the act of committing a crime, going 
about to every man he meets, and telling him not only of the 
att whick he has done, but the clue by which he might be im- . 
mediately detected. Suppoſe Mr, Stone had been immediately ar- 
reſted in conſequence of what you have heard to-day being 
wid; if the Secretary of State had arreſted him, and faid, I want 
to know from you who this American gentleman 1s; and he 
myſt either have given him up or himſelt; ſuppoſe he had faid 
tis Mr. Jacxſon, they had put Mr. Stone in one priſon and 
Mr. Jackton in another, and Jackſon had redeemed his Jife by 
impeaching Mr. Stone ; all this he gives himſelf up to; he has 
not an hour to live; nothing but the conſciouſnels of his 1n- 
tezrity, and the conviction that he has nothing to conceal ; but 
that he knew here was an American gentleman who had an in- 
timacy with his brother at Paris, and who had concerns of his 
own. TI will ſhew you it is abundantly clear from the evidence, 
that there muſt have been ſome application made by Mr. Jack- 
lon to Mr. Stone to embark his fortune in fome illicit and clan» 
v&ltine trade, and to aſſiſt him in commercial views he had of 
that nature; and that Mr. Stone would not comply with it ; for 
what is the evidence of Mr. Cokayne, who has been examined 
to-day and yeſterday. I do not know whether you ever read 
t2 trial in Ireland, when almoſt a whole day was conſumed in 
ping that man to picces ; charging him with haying gone over 
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there becauſe he was an accomplice in the crime; charging him 
with having been indicted and narrowly acquitted of perjury; 
and, in ſhort, ſo many circumſtances attending it, that Mr, ;, 
torney Genera] with great propriety faid, that he was a witne; 
who moſt undoubtedly ſtood under ſuch circumſtances that i 
would be the duty of a Jury to guard, unleſs he was cor. 
borated in his evidence by thoſe materials which, I adnit, he 
was corroborated by. 

Mr. Attorney General, With reſpect to the perjury, it is dc 
to the character of the gentleman to ſtate, that I underſtary 
there has been an accuſation of perjury, in which he was mof 
honourably acquitted, 

Mr, Erſkine. 1 was going to do juſtice to Mr. Cokaynz, 
who will be the firſt man in Court to know that I intend to 6 
him juſtice; becauſe ] have no reaſon upon earth to do him 
otherwiſe than juſtice ; and I ſhould think it unworthy and un, 
manly if I were to aCt otherwiſe. What did it import upon the 
trial in Ireland ?-—lt imported, that they who conduct«d \'r, 
Jackſon's defence knew they muſt pull down Cokayne, or Juck- 
jon muſt fall; they knew that his innocence was incompativ/e 
with Cokayne's evidence; they knew Cokayne's teitimony, it 
believed, muſt convict him of the Treaſon ; whereas, my trien! 
who fits by me knows the truth of what I ſay, that of my own 
private knowledge I haye reaſon to ſuppoſe that Mr. Cokayne 
d;d not go there from any particular willingneſs ta convict that 
man ; that we did not think that his evidence was at all necet- 
ſary to be ſhaken, as aftecting the life of our client; and we 
thought that it would 1i]] become us, when we were atking 2 
charitable conftruftion of the conduct of the defendant—whe! 
we were aſking you to give your verdict upon Chriſtian charity, 
that we ſhould fet out by defaming other men, and endcavour- 
ing, by light ſuſpicions and conſtruEtions, to defire you to co!» 
vict Mr. Cokayne of perjury. IT never had that in contemp.4* 
tion: I think that a man's being charged with a crime, and b«i!2 
acquitted of it, certainly ought to leave no ſtain, unle(> it cou! 
be tupported þy other circumftances which I am not acquainted 
_ w..h, and which I never had an idea of ating. 
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Then what is the conſequence, if you could not be aſked by 
he Counſel for the priſoner here, earneſt as they muſt be to 
keep guilt at a diſtance, knowing that Jackſon's anſwer to him 
was neceſſary to bring guilt home to our client—knowiny that 
his quilt was a ſtepping-ſtone to advance to eff: the puilt of 
ur client 3 ſo much did we feel of the real principles of Enyliſh 
uſtice; fo much did we know that men muſt be conſiſtent in 
their charatter, that, when calling up -n a Jury, as I do upon 
you, in the name of C(zod, net te confound ſuſpicions with facts, 
ind not to advance the ſuſpicion an inch beyord the line where 
| the evidence gives you light to walk by. So much did we fee] 
it neceſſary to ſtand upon our own innocence, that we thought, 
z#ith my honourable friend who fits near me, and the excellent 
zfiſtance we have in the friends who fit behind us—we thought 
it our duty to ſtand upon our own innocence, and let Jackſon 
tace the conſequence of his conduct, whatever it might be ; 
aid as we knew his conduct was not and could nut be coimeted 
with Mr. Stone, that we beſt conducted ourtclves in the line 
we have this day purſued. | 
Mr. Cokayne is a very ftrony evidence indeed for me: this 
$a friend of Mr. Jackſon's—fo much fo, that he repofes un- 
limited confidence in him; he tells him that he 1s a debtor, and 
that his creditors are at his heels; he dchres him to permit his 
|:tters to be addreſſed to him, that hts name and character may 
not be traced : he was more than that—he 1s ſo much in his 
conhdence, that when he accompanies him to Ireland, where, 
for the firſt time, his 'Preaſon comes out—he had not beer in 
Ir-land a day, as appears by the trial, before you find him cabal- 
nz with perſons there to bring about an invaſion of that Coun- 
th, Yet what is the conſequence here f—docs he narne Mr. 
tone ?—has jt been nroved, in all the examinations, either 1n 
Ireland or here, that Mr, Cokayne ever heard the name of Mr. 
dtone mentioned as being connected with Mr, Jack ton ? They 
W17ht call him now, and aſk him that queſtion, becauſe I know 
the anſwer he would give: 1 have reaſon to know it. Why 
then, if Mr, Cokayne never heard Jackſon mention the name 
d Mr, Stone, and if it appears only that he wrote that letter 
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(which was afterwards intercepted) by the deſire of Jackſon, Wi; 
he did not know himſelf what was the miſſion of Jackſon whiz 
in England, what colour is there to ſay that Mr. William Sto, 
knew it ?—is it proved that he knew it ?—if it is, ſhew me t! 
evidence, point out the page, tell me what it is that marks hi; 
miſhon, and what the evidence by which you can eſtabliſh |; 
But it appears, on the contrary, that Mr. Stone did not fall | 
with the commercial ideas of this gentleman; fo far from it, th: 
he informed Mr Cokayne, as Mr. Cokayne ſays in his exany. 
nation—»Jackſon told me he wanted to eſtabliſh commerc!, 
tranſactions in England: I did not know his intention of going 
to Ireland: he was afraid to write himſelf, becauſe, if his hand- 
writing was known at the poſt-office, his creditors might |; 
troubleſome to him : he aſked me whether I knew of any mr. 
chant that would ſupply the French with proviſions ; that |: 
had an unlimited credit for any quantity of proviſion. | 
Now mind this :—although they could ſhew that Mr. Sto: 
was engaged in affiſting the enemy by furniſhing provilin!s; 
that would not convict upon this record ; for it is not the over! 
| aft charged; but it would connect him with other things : hat 
he any ſuch credit upon Mr. Stone, he did not ſucceed here; 
perhaps he expected he ſhould, What is it to me, even i 
Hurford Stone had given Jackſon reaſon to expect that his bro- 
ther would enter into his views, if you could be convinced tron 
Hurford Stone's letters that that was his purpoſe in ſending hin, 
which does not appear—that he expected that his brother would 
fall into his criminal yiews : ſo much for Hurford Stone, it he 
ever returns into this Country. - But that is nothing to ti 
priſoner, unleſs you can ſhew he did fall in with his criminal views 
Jackſon tells Mr. Cokayne, an attorney of the Court « 
King's Bench, a man undoubtedly in no circumſtances whit 
_ ever to adyance a ſhilling—in no circumſtances to know 41 
thing of the commercial condition of Ircland, that he had »9! 
ſucceeded in his plans here ; and he never ſtates any other pla 
never mentions the name of Mr. Stone to him, nor in any © 
the converſations with Hamilton Rowan and Tone does he 1) 
then—Why you have only to write over to Mr, Stone, aid - 
| W!. 
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vill furniſh you with money, in order to ſend over to the-+ 
French :—not one lyllable like it, politively-No. When I ſce 
z man coming as a ſpy, to take away the life of a man, why I 
dal with that perſon according to the opinion 1 form of him; 
but I do not conf1der every man as neceflarily in that fitution 
becauſe he lends his aid and afhſtance to Government : therefore 
| do not chuſe to be raſh in my concluſions, becauſe I would 
not have you raſh in your. conclutions. Whilit Mr, Jackſon 
was in Ireland, with Mr. Cokayne at his elbow, Mr. Stone was 
zemaining here, part of the time a priſoner, and his trial and 
&liverance waiting the conſequence of Mr. Jacklon's trial ; during 
ll that time the polt-offices of the Kingdom (or they are very 
unfit public-offices for ſuch a Kingdom) were open to the en- 
quiry of the King's Miniſters, to take care that the "I'reaſon 
that was then under examination ſhould not be proſperous ; 1> 
there a ſyllable of it ?—is there any parol evidence to that pur- 
poſe ?!—=does Mr. Cokayne, directly or indirectly, fay it, or is it 
in the Counſel's inſtructions to aſk him any fuch queſtion !— 
No! . | | 

Then, Gentlemen, what account will you vive to the world 
of the tranſactions of this day, it you were to ſhed the blood of 
a lubject of this Country upon ſuch teſtimony as this—tor doing 
at act prima facie beneficial ; which, if it produced the effect 


| (which I do not know that it did or could) would have been 


dencfacial indeed, for the doing of which no motive can be 
aligned but the mative afſigncd by the priſgner, becaule his own 
deltruction would have been involved in the deſtruction of his 
countrymen ; for he was in no fituation to recetye any fecurity 
2ainſt that which would be deſtructive to o0:hers ; he was a man 
i that time engaged in many commercial tranſactions, which 
could not have been wound up, and a company of arined men 
Is one of the laſt accountants with whom a merchant would 
chule to ſettle his accounts; a man not proved to be at that 
tine in deſperate circumſtances—not diſaftected to Government; 
there is not a ſingle a&t or expreſſion in his life of the Kind, 
and yet not a tittle of that evidence goes to prove that.—I am 
ſtating the cyidence of the Crown; a calc made from the very 
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teſtimony which alone can conviQt, but which, on the cont: 1:4, 
entitles him to great approbation, were it not for the irrecu]ar;y 
of his conduct, | 

Mr. Sheridan and thoſe gentlemen ſtated their reaſons; ar4 
Mr. Rogers particularly faid—Theſe are times in which I 4; 
like to be buſy; I mean well, but don't know but that I wy 
have enemies that might ſuggeſt that I had done this for ar; i. 
proper purpoſe. Why, notwithſtanding Mr, Stone knew t-{: 
ſentiments, which were extremely probable, that other gentleny, 
for their own ſecurity, not ſecurity againſt Treaſon, but their 
own ſecurity in private life, which is neceſlary for men to r-74:( 
who mix in political affairs, that they may not pive their ent. 
mes any opportunity of ſuppoſing that they mean amiſs. We 
are but too apt to impute bad motives: and the reaſon why there 
1s ſomething ſo lovely in a Court of Juſtice is, that men ar: 
there what they ought' to be, We are not fo, I am afrail, in 
the common concerns of life, for we are too apt to jmpute- bal 
motives to others, always taking every thing in the extreme 
againſt cach other ; thoſe who have any particular opinions con- 
cerning politics, are extremely apt to deal out their cenfurts 
with an unfparing hand ; thoſe, on the other hand, who cho: 
to maintain their previous opinions, have as little mercy on thot? 
who oppoſe their meaſures : the truth lies between, and many 
excellent and good men are always to be found on both fide> df 
evcry political controverſy ; and therefore you are not to think 
of Mr. Stone amiſs, becauſe he is ſtated to be a man who g'0- 
ried in the original part of the French Revolution, It would 
bc idle in me to waſte the time of a Court of Juſtice upon thele 
ſubjes: I will not do it—it would be indecent to do it: but 
all I have to fay is this, it 1s {till more to his honour that, thouzh 
of an enthuſiaſtic temper, and though at a time when It ws 
difficult for the wiſeſt men to diſcriminate, without expoſing 
themſelves to cenſure, even at ſuch a time, Mr. Stone, with 
ſuch a temper and with ſuch principles, ſo completely guarded 
his conduct, that he has not been a ſubject of ſuſpicion, nor has 
he ſaid one thing that impeaches his loyalty, 


Gentlemen many men might be brought, who think that 
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loyalty conſiſts in what I think it does not—l think it conſiſts in 
pporting the liberty of the Country, and ſupporting the Con- 
&tution in the freeſt and moſt complete manner that the Con- 
&tution of a Country can be ſupported in; that is not all, you 
6nd Jackſon writing abroad, and there is another part of it which 
hews you how neceflary it is to read things at length—if you 
nke a long correſpondence and only underſcore a ſmall part of 
t--] am not blaming ſuch condu&t, perſons muſt marſhal their 
own evidence, and point out what they wiſh to read—but if in 
z correſpondence of a year, you were to Jook only at thoſe 
thinzs that rclate to Jackſon, you would ſuppoſe him the whole 
burthct of the correſpondence—that he was Tome great cha- 
ater, and that all other concerns were ſwaJlowed up in the 
importance of his miſſion, but the contrary is fo much the truth 
of the caſe, that I cannot omit reading you a part of that letter, 
if I can fad 17, | | 
He ſays in the very Jetter in which he announces Jackſon— 
« he will open to you a variety of buſineſs, of which my reaſon 
« for your parting with Old Ford houſe is of the ſlighteſt im- 
* portance.” $o that though he is conſidered to be coming 
over for the mere objcEt of an invaſion, and that Old Ford 
touſe is to be parted with becauſe of that invaſion, yet that the 
I coming of Jackſon and all that relates to that ſubject, 1s of the 
ſlighteſt importance when compared with ſome propoſals of a 
commerce, which it appears wete not at all accepted, nor does 
any thing of the ſort ſcem to be paſſing between Mr, Stone and 
lim, EDS | 
Now what is the moſt remarkable of al] is Jackſon's letters, 
he writes that an invaſion here would produce univerſal panic, 
that is quite at croſs purpoſes with any thing Mr, Stone faid, 
and they do nat charge Mr, Stone with having ſhewed one paper 
in order to make the people here believe that he was endeavour- 
nz to avert an invaſion, while on the contrary he was en- 
%avouring to promote one, and had ſent a counter-paper differing 
ram that which he had ſhewn, Rating the weakneſs of England, 
aid inviting an invaſion. Is that fo? Mr, Vaughan's paper is 
tered by Mr, Stone, and in what reſpe<t is 1t altered—there ts | 
One 
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one part ſtating the weakneſs of England, on account of 4, 
ſmall numbers of troops we have in the Country, except a cy 
Cavalry upon the coaſt ; Mr. Stone thought that not a thing « 
be expoſed, he ſcratched it out, and the papers now as «. 
hibited in Court, difter the one from the other—his edition if | 
may fo call it of that paper, having left out of it that which \;, 
Vaughan had improvidently put in, 

"The anſwer to this caſe would almoſt ariſe out of the «. 
dence of the very firſt gentleman who is ſelected for examinaticn, 
if there had been any thing in the conduct of Mr. Stone !;te 
what it is ſtated to be by'this indictment, would Mr, William 
Smith have been the man? Why, Gentlemen, Mr. William Smut 
1S a man of immenſe fortune, I could not aſk him to tcl! 4! | 
knew, without aſking him concerning his great wealth, aid when 
all that wealth or great part of it is inveſted in the pub! 
funds of this Country, he is a man whoſe fortune would b: 
demoliſhed, undone, aud deſtroyed, by even an unſucceſsful 1r- 
vaſljon—he 1s a Member of the Houſe of Commons, a man « 
family, lives in a high and elevated ſituation in life, and ha 
nothing to look for from fiſhing in troubled waters; would ſuch « 
man as that be the firſt perſon fixed upon by a man who wa 
meditating a treaſon and without the ſmalleſt injunction « 
ſecrecy, and that the conduct of Mr, Stone ſhould make that in- 
preſſion upon Mr, Smith, which 1 could not afk him, bi 
which I was told you would collect from this, that Mr, Smut! 
inſtead of ſaying—Sir, I hope you will pardon me, you hat: 
preſumed to open ſomething that alarms me, 1 hold it my du 
to £o to the Secretary of dtatc to inform him, if you can Cicar 
yourſelt from that imputation do fo ; inſtead of that, Mr. >mitt 
writes a paper of the views he entertains upon the ſubject, nut 1 
paper of reprehenſion of Mr, Stone's conduct, and fo certait) 
did the Law Officers of the Crown know the opinion \l: 
Smith entertained, that when 1 yentured to aſk him what i: 
| preflion it made upon hjs mind, which though not a legal quet- 
tion, the gentlemen on the other ſide might have waycd the 0- 
jection to, as I waved the contidence to day in a letter that vb 
fent to Mr, Pitt, and thexeby admit xhat queſtion without #} 
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nicingement upon the rules of evidence ; it is pretty plain there- 
ire, what they conceived the witne(s's conclution would be, or 
t would not be neceſſary for the Crown to employ fo much 
xnderneſs, as to object to an imprudent and improvident 
queſtion. 'T his applies alſo to all the others, 

[t ſeems there was an addreſs left, that in the firſt Rare makes 
1: impreſſion, I do not mean in the opening, but when it is given 
a evidence, that when Jackſon gocs away he leaves a piece of 
zaper with two addreſfes upon it—what then would you in a cate 
of High Treaſon ſay, (I am going on by ſteps in order to fee 
where it 1s that the criminatory matter begins, and how far it 
oves) would you fay, that a man whote miſſion 1t 1s not taken 
uyon the evidence that I knew, that I am ſtill to be taken to 
know it, becauſe letters were addrefled to me that were lent 
zbroad, which letters came to the hands of pertons abroad, were 
. WT ccturned here, and are now in the cuſtody of the Miniſter of the 
Country, which letters would have come (provided they had nor 
f been intercepted in Ireland) through the medium of thote verv 
8 addreſſes which were left by Jackton, for in fit no letter did 
k come ſo as to alarm Mr. Stone, or make him look at the 
A lignatures. 

if Suppoſe I were ſtanding for my iſe here, and a perſon at 
Briſtol had ſent up his letters encloſed to me, and deſired me to 
it forward them to different parts of the Kingdom, that this man 
was my friend, and I had been connected with him in various 


re things, ſo as to give a verifimilitude that we were connected 
t together, could it in common ſenſe be faid, becauſe a plot was 
al found contained in thele ſcaled letters which were intercepted 
t1 before they came to my hand, that I am to be convitted of High 
F Treaſon becauſe a man who meditates T'reaſon, but who it 18 


not aſcertained by the evidence had even the meditation himſelf 
till after he left me, who am not proved to have been connected 
with him upon the point of the conſpiracy at all—that becauſe he 
leaves with me two addrefles, though nothing came to my hand 
in conſequence of them, that theſe two naked addrefles, the names 
of two perſons who are not proved to be known to me, or that 1 
ever correſponded with them, ate to faſten the pains and penalties 
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of death upon me—l will therefore relieve you from any fur!'s; 
conſideration uporthat. 

We come now then to that which conſtitutes the gravanyy 
of the cauſe, and which furniſhes the propricty of the Cry4y'; 
interference, for as the Court fay every day, whenever any {u{. 
picion attaches upon the character of a magiſtrate or a man, t 
Court does not fay that this man 1s guilty, but they fay there ::2 
circumſtances that ought to put this into a courſe of enquiry— 
Gentlemen, you are to recollect the ſituation in which we hays 
ſtood, we have had no papers whatever given to us—l do 1» 
mean to charge the Crown with want of candour mm that reſpect, 
for I have no right to call upon the Gentlemen to deviate fron 
the uſual track—though perhaps this was a caſe which mit 
admit of ſome deviation—whether it would not be wiſer ar 
better, that papers which are ſeized ſhould be in fome public 
depoſitory, as far as they were papers that were not meant to he 
abſolutely the evidence in the cauſe, in order that perfons mij! 
have an opportunity of ſquaring their defence by their own con- 
duct, which they cannot remember with accuracy at a diſtant 
period. Suppoſe a-letter; which thank God there is none, for 
nothing can confound innocence, that 1s the advantage attenduit 
upon innocence ; when guilt ſtands in a Court, it trembles : 
every blaſt, ſomething may be behind which when it comes 
forward cannot be anſwered, but where innocence 1s, that is tlie 
mantle of the prophet. Let us ſuppoſe that a letter might come, 
which would carry a gark complexion with it, but yet might be 
as clear as day, provided you had got at another paper which wt 
had no acceſs to—a man might ſuffer death becaulſe he could not 
make his defence. | 

We all know, that upon the trial im Ireland, every man put hs 
own comments upon theſe Jeiters, and the name Nicholas wii 
ſuppoſed to mean the French Miniſter of War, and after the nan 
might have been ſwinging three or four months, it turned out t0 
| be Nicholas Madpett; it ſhould therefore a&t as a caution 0 
perſons when they became decypherers of letters, in a matter of 
blood, not to make conſtructions upon things which they will 19 
bear—not that I mean this as an attack upon the Officers of 1 
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Cown in Ireland, who I am perſuaded are moſt hororable and 
ſerving men. | 
Then comes the firft letters, my learned friend the Serjeant 
{4 there were three 1n nuinber, and I improperly, moit un- 
wubtedly from my zeal, ſitting by him corrected him when he 
wa in the right, but I thought I was in the right, becauſe it was 
ting the name of a letter, which it hardly deterved, to one of 
hem, for it is nothing but ſending a cloted letter with a directiong 
ud therefore I thought it hardly delerved the name of a letter ; but 
« correct ſtatement there certainly are three letters, two iron Mr. 
Sove to Mr, Jackſon, and one in antwer to Jackſon's Jeter, 
Gentlemen let us paule here a little—«let us ſuppoſe that theſe 
kters had not been produced to you, and that I were nuw 
having made the obſervations, which I am atraid I have at tow 
gat length troubled you with) to conclude with a few general 
wlervations, and call upon you for fair and Chriſtian charity to 
te exercited in the diſcharge of the duty which you arc now called 
won to tukhl. Gentlemen, I pauſe at this place, becauſe you mutt 
ke what effect and operation thele letters necellarily have, before 
they can work that which the Crown muſt work by them or fail. 
it is not for you, when you have read theſe letters, to fet your- 
klves to ſuſpect, to fect yourkclves to conceive, to fuppole that the 
priſoner is guilty ; but the queſtion 18, whether from all that has 
ken proved by the evidence tor the Crown he 1s guilty, tor they 
mit prove the fact charged, not we the negative of it. 

My karned friend fuud—in the true ſpirit of his teelngs | 
m perſuaded he laid it, that he hoped in God we ſhould be able 
v 00 this and to do thit—-l thank God that my learned friend 
bi not been able to do that which calls upon me to do any thing 
wore than I hive done—that is to ſay, to alk you the Jury, 
{wacther atter what you have hcard from my bunourable and 
Wceilent friend who preceeded nic, and which renders 1 1 admit 
" abuſe of your time and patience, for me to have tpoxen at all) 
Wat it is that the Attorney General mult accomplita by thete 
ktters, or he does nothing at all; he muit contend that thele 
ers written as they are written, enable you not to fulpect, nut 
v dchicve, bus en:blc you {pcakiiy excl wan lingly tor tun.kcit, 
(09) 
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to pronounce on a trial for life and death, under the mil! ind 
charitable Jaws of our fore-fathers, and in the exectition & ; 
ſtatute which guards the life of the ſubject, by all the :m-,,, 
which a wiſe Government employs in the protection of per! 
againſt attacks from the State, becauſe they are attacks v1 
can leaſt be defended againſt and ſtruggled with by the ful} 
who is therefore entitled to extraordinary coverings and proc. 
tion, which are not requiſite in any other caſe—-proofs th 
enable you to pronounce that the thing muſt be done, not p14. 
bably, but provably with all that demonſtration that mor] {.\. 
jects are capable of arriving at; do theſe letters accompliſh thats 
now let us try that propoſition. | 

Mr. Jackſon, we learn from the evidence, left this Country 
with Mr. Cokayne his confidential attendant, who knew nothin 
of his miſſion to Ireland, and to whom he had never menti0:14 
Mr. Stone's name, and they were not antecedently connected, :x 
appears by the evidence, but in the courſe of the different lett::s 
from Hurford Stone, announcing him to Mr. William Stor? 
here, Mr. Jackſon goes over to Ircland, he is the perſon who 
writes firſt, and there can be no doubt that, although \/:. 
Jackſon could. not prevail upon Mr. Stone to have any cot- 
necton with him in affairs of commerce, Mr. Stone mi-it 
ſuppoſe he had affairs to tranſact in Ireland. "I'his 1s th: 
letter. 

« Dublin, 5th April, 1794. Dear Sir, owing to a vai! 
« of incidents, which I will exylain when I have the plcatur? 
« of ſeeing you, [ have been prevented writing until the preie:t 
«© moment—lſome very excellent friends to whom I owe mo! 
« fingular obligations, being apprized of my arrival, have «- 
« deavoured to render me ſerviet, and were their power Cql-l 
« to their wiſhes, I am confident I ſhould experience i 
« benefit of their good intentions ; accepting as L do the 4 
« for the act, they have a claim on my gratitude.” © I mui 
« requeſt you not to make uſe of any of the addrefles I 1c: yu 
« the price and nature of the articles bcing entirely changed.” 

Now they fay this has nothing to do with commerce, but ts 
is a maſked way of deliring him not to make uſe of the p*p*? 
| up oil 
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y90n the ſubjeRX of the invaſion that he left with Mr. Stone, 
Why they were gone before, therefore, ir could not belong to 
it; it has no connection ; he goes on, © I requeſt, my dear 
« Sir,'—I beg your particular attention, Gentlemen, to this 
— that you will dedicate an inſtant, on the return of the poſt, 
« in acknowledging the receipt of this letter, and if you have 
« 2ny letters from the family at Shields which regard their affairs 
« in this Country, you cannot too foon incloſe them to me, as 
« the aſſizes at Cork are about to cominence,” 

You fee it is aſked—and if the burthen were caſt upon me, 
| might take up that burthen and carry it—to ſtate by what 
neans Mr. Stone knew that the family at Shields meant the 
reople of France? Why, Gentlemen, you know that Mr, 
Stone had long been accuſtomed to corretpond with his brother, 
ind hz had his letters opened upon various matters relative to 
their own affairs in France. "This Mr. Jackſon came from 
France, he might have many affairs which he was anxious to 
tnow about, as belonging to France, which Mr, Stone might 
hve a1 opportunity of informing him of, and they might have 
vreed for any thing I know, that the family at Shields might. 
mean France, I have nothing to do with whether my guelles are 
12ht or wrong. The defendant is not to be acquitted by my gueſles, 
but to be connected by force of the evidence for the Crown. 
Ublerve the anſwer, ſee if any thing in the world can be more 
trking, that though Mr. Stone collected from the letter, if you 
wi have it that he did fo collect, and will have it that the 
kaily at Shields meant France, even then the other and moſt 
naterial part of Jackion's letter 1s unintelligible to Mr. Stone, 
t receives no anſwer from him—© And if you have any letters 
* from the family at Shizlds which regard their affairs in this 
* Country, you cannot too ſoon incloſe them to me.” 

Now if Mr. Stone had anſwered—l long to hear how the 
Mrs of the family at Shields go on in Ireland, I have had no 
ktters yet upon that ſubje&, but expe& ſome, and will ſend 
em when the afſizes at Cork commence, and had gone into all 
tat matter by which you could ſee—not that he had reaſon to 
pet what Jackſon meant by Shields, but that he knew what 
£ was 
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was the buſineſs of the family at Shields, in Ireland. [1 \' 
Stone's letter there is not a ſyllable that applies to that {4 
rogatory put by Jackfon, and I will read it to you; h- ;. 
thus——< I have nut made ute of what vou left with me.” N., 
that cannot mean the addreſs, that cannot connect mclt, 24. 
fore, with the ſubject of this indictment. Then he fays, © \}.. 
« a wonderful change there is in the family.” Now ſun. 
this family is France—* will it tend to good, I confels | th. 
« hettcr of it now than before; I want what you poſlets, ; 
« knowledge of the ſeveral branches of it, to form 2 pr 072: 
« judoment of their condutt in the latt fracas.” 

You obſerve, there is not one ſyllable in reply to any fr; 
in Ircland ; not a ſyllable belonging to it, directly or indirect!y; 
but only, if it docs apply to France, that which nevatives the 
charge. Will (fays he) this change be for good ? He ttuv 
the very {ame thing ; he tranſlates his own letter, ſuppoſed to be 
a Cypher, and ſeems to intimate that nothing could make i 
worſe ; and yet this unfortunate gentleman, who, in auſuwer t» 
a perſon connected with France, who chooſes to put that parz- 
graph in his letter concerning the affairs of Ireland, gives tin 
no anſwer, nor any thing that can lead the human imaginatio! to 
gueſs that he could know the meaning of that part of the letter, 
becauſe he ſpeaks of the French Government as a Government 
of evil, He ſpeaks of the French Revolution as Jike!y to v: 
better for the. change ; yet, before that time, he is ſuppolcd !9 
have made up his mind to put all that was dcar to him viidur is 
fword of a nation that had neither laws nor government wiiicl 
could protec its friends, or f-cure itſelf from the gripe of it> © 
mies for a moment. He was enthuſiaſtic, as to the prize. 
which led, and which may ultimately in the Providence ©. (300 
lead, to the univerſal good and happineſs of the hun 70) 
without diſturbing any of the Conttitutions of the wo:ld ; ft” 
thank God, Conſtitutions do exiſt, and happily exitt, under 
other forms ; and he mult be a fool who thinks that the 20 
neſs of a Government depends upon its forms ; no, it dj 
upon its ſubſtance. Was Mr. Hurford Stone proved to be 4 
agent of France ?—lIt appeared that cven after Jackſo! wi ” 
E I | F-11154 
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Eugland, ne was in aturm tor his own ſafety; that he was a1 
tbiect of ſuſpicion: and all his letters even from Mr. William 
Sraue were open to the examination of the French Goverume:t, 
And the priifoner, in this very Ietter that is to litt up the 
{ral axe which 1s to fall upon his neces if you put the conſtcu.- 
50 upon it which you are aſked to G0 by the proſecutor, con- 
lemns the Government of which he is ſuppoſed to be ever the 
6termined ſupporter. He ſpeculates —Wll it come to good ? 
Will it purify the Government, and maxe their conduct lots ox 
c.ptionable? And yet he is ſuppoſed to be fo raſh, fo mad; fo 
ulical, without any evidence to ſupport that ſuſpicion, as to 
ſax, I expoſe my wife and my children to the raviſhings of t:c 
pldiery ; I expoſe my houſe, from the love of this very Govern- 
me:t, to their pillage, their brutality, and their tury; I ſubvert 
tie noble and ancient Conſtitution of our fore-fathers, all war is 
auguſt and dignified in human lite; 1 ſet myſelf up as a ſpeta- 
cle of infamy, as a man to be abhorred of all, and a man to be 
Gteſted by all future generations; all this I do, though I have 
0 motive for doing it; It is a nuble ſpirit of independance, an 
independance of all the principles of human ation, a diſconnece- 
tion with all the principles that govern mankind; a total divorcs 
{om all that diſtinguiſhes us from the beaſts, and all that dittiu» 
rviſhes this Nation from every other, | 

All this is to be preſumed, without any thing that can be 
calied by the name of evidence to prove it, indeed in the tecth of 
evidence; and all the principles of evidence mult be violated, 
in order to convict this gentleman, —I am ſure tis impoſſible tha! 
tis could be accompliſhed ; it it couid, I ſhould care little about 
an invaſion; if it could, I ſhould ſay, let the French com 
when they pleaſe ; I cannot be worie tor their depredations ; 1t 1s 
vetter we ſhould have an invaſion from any quarter in the wor!d, 
«ve from the ſavages, 'who know nov law, than to fce a periog 
wnen Jurics had forgotten, when Courts had forgotten ail th 
principles of evidence, though they were the great ſtandards of 
vur ſecurity, the pride and glory of our Courts of Jultice, at 
tac moſt majeſtic f.bric of human wiſdom which the tradition 0, 
i *, without the help of politive intticution, had tunded GO\ 14 
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for the happineſs and dignity of mankind, that they ſhould d&!;;;., 
over to criminal juſtice men who are proved upon the evideyc 
to have done an irregular act trom the overflowing love of the; 
Country. 

Gentlemen, there arc a great many other matters which I y, ' 
deal with as they have bcen dealt with alrcady. If Mr. Sto . 
the innocent man which I think him, and which in priſon he }.; 
repeatedly called his God to witneſs, when he has afleye: ;+.c 
his innocence, as he had done before his Majeſty's Privy Cour. 
cil, and has done in every part of the <aſe ; if he be that in». 
cent man, how am [I prepared to te}l you what tclones to lcttcr 
that he did not receive, and to the conduct of men whoſe actions 
were never ſubmitted to his conſideration, not being in eonce;! 
with him. 

If becauſe Jackſon wrote theſe Tetrers, and becauſe they ar; 
admiſſible as evidence upon the prineiple I before ſtated, there- 
fore they make Mr. Stone at once reſponſible for all Jackſon has 
been reſponſible for, in God's name what have we been abou: 
for two days? For the moment his Lordſhip admitted the paper, 
and the quality of the paper no man can deny, it is a commer 
ſylogikm Jackſon is a trartor—if he is a traitor, you are + 
traitor ; ergo you are a traitor. Then lay down all your papers, 
and give your verdict. That muſt be: the eourſe of the cuſe 
But when it has been admitted and known, and the contrary cat- 
not be denied, that thofe acts which afte&t Jackſon can only at- 
fect Mr. Stone, as he can be connected in their turpitude, 2s he 
can be conſidered as the man who ſet him in motion, or actce 
with him when he was in motion, knowing to what Jack(or'* 
miſſion tended, and intending to give effect to the criminal 1n- 
tention he was engaged in. 

Gentlemen, I want to impofe no ſnare upon your conſcience, 
or to lead you to conſider that there is a greater duty impoſed 
upon a Jury to acquit, than is impoſed upon a Fury to cotvict. 
No; the ſame duty which calls upon a humane and merciful 
man to acquit, when he has a caſe that can enable him to deal 
out juſtice with mercy, calls upon him, where there is undoubted 
evidence of guilt, to convict. In ſuch a caſe mercy can have !9 
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trance, but can only flow from the Crown, in which it is 
laced when the criminal is delivercd into the hands of his Ma- 
«ftv, whoſe attribute is that of mercy. 

| Gentlemen, you muſt conduct yourſ-lves, as his Lordſhip has 
frequently ſaid, like firm men diſcharging your duty as your 
conſciences and oaths require. T hat is a ſentiment which I am 
xt always called upon to del:ver; and' I know, though it is a 
{:ntiment that is juſt, yet a man might be placed in ſuch a ſitua- 
ton, that it would not be convenient for him to ſay that, becauſe 
: v-ould operate againſt himſelft. But when I ſtand in a caſe 
where it 15 impoſſible, conſiſtently at leaſt with the views that I 
have of this caſe, (and I have cndeavourcd to underſtand it) and 
is faras I am acquainted with the rules of evidence as applied to 
his caſe, unleſs my zeal has tranſported me out of the reaſon 
which [ otherwiſe ought to polleſs, and has made me ſee this caſe 
na diſtorted point of view, fo as to repreſent it to you in a light 
that it will not bear, I think that your clear duty is to acquit 
the priſoner, and upon this ground, becauſe it is neceſſary for 
the Crown not to raiſe up a ſuſpicion or imagination of guilt— 
not to put a cloud ſo thick over part of the tranſaction, that you 
can hardly know which way you are walking through it—but 
hat you ſhould ſeek the light, and judge at leaſt on which ſide is 
the balance of evidence, fo as that, in the language of the Attor- 
ney General, which I repeated before, and which cannot, to his 
honour, be too often repeated, you may be enabled to give 
that verdict of acquittal which will make every man happy when 
t is delivered. ED 
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REPLY. 
Mar. SOLICITOR GENERAL. 


Gentlemen of the Jury, 


Tt now falls to my lot, after a very intereſting tria], to dry 
you for ſome time longer with ſuch obſervations as I think ne. 
cefiary to make upon the whole evidences, as it now ſtands hf; 
you, and in reply to what has fallen from the Counſel for t'+ 
priſoner. 

Crentlemen, notice has been taken of the length of ti 
which has elapſed fince the priſoner's arreſt, and before 1111 
matter was brought before you. This in part, vou have hen 
informed, was owing to the priſoner himſelf; to his putting of 
the trial. For the reſt, it has been owing ſimply to this cir- 
cumſtance ;—that until after the trial of Mr. Jackſon it wi 
tmpoſitble to bring on this trial. You will be aware «ff th: 
utter impoſſibility of bringing on both trials at the ſn.» tim, 
conſidering the nature of the evidence which has been piven; 
znd twice Mr. Jackſon deſired the indulgence of the Coutt jn 
Ireland, that his trial might be put off on account of the ab- 
_ tence of material witn-fles. That, and that only, kas occ:- 
j:oned the delay in this trial. Every part of the evidence, © 
has been obſerved by the Counſel for the priſoner, was in tit 
poſſeſſion of the Crown immediately or ſhortly after the prit mr 
was taken up. The d-lay, therefor2, has bcen wholly inv6- 
Iuntary, I admit, it the prifoner 1s innocent, it has Þetn x- 
tiem ly unfortunate for him ; but it is a misfortune which te 
nccettory indulgence t5 another perſon made unavoidable. 

_ G«utiemen, upon the ſubjeEt which you have now to vile! 
you have been told, tat ou are not to judge upon light 0 
jefture, or upon thoie concluſions which may be offered io 1 
by tae «xtreme of ing! mity. I certainly adwit, hat you at 
re-cive rellornble fautiction of the guilt of, the p.1:fon. r, be! 
you f,. hin guilty. You arc to recite that imprefiien up) 
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{ad be your judgment) to convict, before you ſhall convidt ; 
4 I cannot difſemble to you, that myſelf, as well as every 
x*er perſon, mult have, as my learned leader obſerved to you 
;n the opening of this caſe, a real pleaſure if we ſhould depart 
61; Court convinced that the priſoner 1s innocent. At the ſame 
ine, Gentlemen, I feel it my duty, ſtanding in the ſituation of 
Counſel for the proſecution, to ſay, that at this moment I feel 
10 ſuch conviction : if I am wrong in this opinion, 1 ſhall ne- 
cfſarily be corrected by the learned judge. 
Gentlemen, I am not in this cale to ſuppoſe that men are to 
pe perfect—that they are to be free from all indiſcretions; that 
even men of conſiderable talents, and conſiderable abilitics, 
ſhould never have an indilcrete moment. I am not to forget— 
and my friends have toid me not to forget—the naturr of man, 
dut to remember him with all his impe: fections. Still I muſt 
elerve, that if there never was indifcretion, guilt would rarely 
come to light; that, cenerajly ſpeaking, it is fame indiſcretion 
tat betrays guilt, and brings it to public puniſhment. 
My learned friends have now, at this period of the trial, ſaved me 
2 ereat deal of trouble ; for they have not attempted—and herein 
tity have acted with great prudence—they have not attempted 
to Giſpute the guilt of Mr. Hurford Stone. The evidence 
wich has been laid before you upon that ſubject was ſo cogent, 
tat I conceive it was impoſſible for them to diſpute it. They 
ive not diſputed the ohject of Mr. Jackſon in coming to this 
Country, and afterwards in going to Ireland.- | 
Lord Kenyon, If the prifoner has any thing to ſay to the 
Court, the ſeaſon would be before you make your reply. —l do 
rot know whether he mcans to do it. 


Hr. Stone. My Counſel have conveved my ſenuments. —] am 
ily latiched wit! their cxcrtions. 

Mr. Selicitsr General. They have not diſputed that the object 
6 Mr. Jackſon, in coming to this Country, and fterwards In 
foing to Ireland, was to procure intellivence for the ute of the 
Government of France. That that was his ohjefr, the evi- 
ence has mot abundantly proved ; and I ſhalt not ſtate. it to 
Fu again, The ev;dence, as 1 conceive, has alto abundentty 
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proved a geat deal more; and the true queſtion which you /! 
have to try is, whether Mr, Stone, knowing the object of \; 
Jackſon—in the whole, or only in part, if in that pt |, 
amounted to the degree of criminality imputed to it by t.; 
indictment—whether, knowing that object, he cither aflite |, 
attaining the object ; aſſented to the attainment of it ; recciv.4 
Mr. Jackſon, knowing him to have that object ; or (o far «1; 
curred in it (concealing his knowledge of it) as to mike the 
offence not merely concealing, but aflenting to, the Treaſon 
Mr. Jackſon, If he'did ſo far concur, he is guilty of that off«nc; 
which conſtitutes the crime of High Treaſon, For althouth c;. 
tainly the mere ſimple knowledge, from a ſingle communicatic2, 
of the treaſonable intent of another, is noting more than what tz 
law calls miſpriſon of 'T reafon, yet, if the perſon to whom ſu." 4 
communication is made gaes one ſtep further, if he gives any «-. 
gree of aſſent to that treafonable intent, the crime of which he is 
guilty aſſumes a deeper dyc—it is the crime of High Treaſon; 
much more if he aſſiſts in the execution, in the attainment of 
the object, if in any degree he participates in it. 

Gentlemen, the object of Mr, Jackſon, I obſerved, ca: 
be doubted: Mr, Stone's acquaintance with that object, to a 
crtain point, cannot be doubted ; his aſhſtance in the attainnici! 


of that objeCt, to a certain point, cannot be doubted : the oily. 


queſtion which it ſeems. to me can poſſibly be made, is thi— 
Il hether he afſented ſo far, and with that degree of know 47 


which was ſufficient to make him partake in the guilt of it 


Fackſon ® The aſſent neceſſary to conſtitute the crime, I ob- 
ſerved to you before, under the corretion of the Court, 1 con- 


21ve to be—any degree of aſſent to that which was a Criming: 


objeft in Mr, Fackſon, and known to Mr. Stone to be the 5c! 
of Mr. Fackſon. 
Gentlemen, the nature of the caſe ads _ the defendant his 
rtainly admitted a conliderable degree of indiſcretion in Mr.ot i 
But it is ſaid, it was mere indiſcretion, and no more ; that his Nry 


and his views were good; that he was aCting miſtakenly, pci 


haps, but that he meant to ſerve his Country, and did not me? 


to znjure it ; that he therefore in no degree aſfented to the Trea/:" 
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of Jackſon, That is the nature of the defence which has been 
made for him... 

Now, Gentlemen, in trying theſe queitions—the degree of 
knowledge which Mr. Stone had of the objects of Mr. Jackſon 
the degree of aflent which he gave to the attainment of thoſe 
objects, you muſt judge in this caſe, as in all cales, from two 
furces ;—from acts which are clearly proved to have come to 
the knowledge of Mr. Stone, either acts of his own, or acts 
dearly ſhewn to have come to his knowledge 3 or from that pre- 
ſumption which, in criminal caſes particularly, and in a vaſt 
yariety of civil caſes, 'muſt neceſlarily be the ground of the 
erdict of every Jury—a reaſonable preſumption to be drawn by 
men of your character, exerciſing, not acute ingenuity, but / 
pain good common ſenſe, from eſtabliſhed facts. 

What was it that Mr. Stone clearly knew ?—He knew that 
Mr. Jackſon came from France : he knew that the object of 
\Ir, Jackſon, or one of his objects, was to gain intelligence z 
ud for a moment I will fay, for ſome purpoſe, without dilcufling 
fi what purpoſe, he knew the nature of that inteliigznce which 
lacklon wiſhed to gain—at leaſt with regard to England : he 
ew that the intelligence which was ſo to be gained by Mr, 
Jackſon was to be communicated to the French Government ; 
-| aſſume that alſo as clear for the moment; and I think 1] 
hal eſtabliſh it in your minds, without any ſort of doubt, fron: 
tz teſtimony of Mr. Sheridan, and every one of the gentlemen 
9 gave evidence with reſpect to Mr. Stone's communications 
with them; becauſe the whole ground of the converſations to 
Wiich their evidence applies was, the fact that the intelligence 
#3 to be Communicated, in ſome way or other, to the French 
bovernment—for the purpoſe, indeed, of having the effect (as 
dr. Stone repreſented) of preventing an invaſion. But that 
nult neceſſarily have been, becauſe the intelligence was to be 
communicated to the Government of France ; tor it it was not 
to be ſo communicated, it could have had no ſuch eficct, "There- 
"re it is clear that Mr. Stone knew the nature of the intelli-, 
zence that was deſired to be obtained by Mr. Jackſon, at leaſt 
Fth reſpeCt to England; and that he knew that that intellt- 
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gence was to be gained for the purpoſe of communicatiny it 1 
France, and to the Government of France. Gentlemen, w\,., 
you recollect what was the information that was gained, 4;;4 
when it occurs to your minds that this information was, w: 
the knowledge of Mr. Stone, to be communicated to the (3+. 
vernment of France, what docs there really remain to prove |; 
this cauſe? When I ſubmit this to you, as deciſively prov. 
the guilt of the priſoner. Do I want the exerciſe of ingenui:;/ 
Do I require your adverting to particular paſſages in letter. / 
Do 1 call you to nicetics of diſtintions ? Or, do I ſtate yz 1 
ſimple fas, the force and effect of which muſt at once occur t» 
every one of you, and which taken ſimply and alone, demo: 
ſtrate, as I ſubmit, the guilt of Mr. Stone, | 

That the communication was to be made to the Governmon 
of France, I ſubmit to you, is perfectly clear from the « - 
dence piven by Mr. Sheridan, Lord Lauderdale, Mr. "Tow- 
good, and Mr. Rogers—that it had been ſo communicate, (» 
far as reſpected Engzland, aftcr it had been given, appears likc- 
wiſe from the letters of Hurford Stone, of the 3oth of March, 
1794, the 21it of April, 1794 ; and that letter which is mit- 
takenly or artfully dated the Bth of April, 1792, but which 
muſt (from the contents) have becn written ſometime toward: 
the end of April, or the beginning of May, 1794. Thi, ! 
think, I ſhall have no fort of difficulty of impreſling upon 
your minds. | 

Firſt, with reſpect to the evidence of Mr. Sheridan—ard here, 
Gentlemen, I would requeſt your attention to what Mr. [ack- 
ſon himſelf ſtates, to have been his obje*t, in two letters which 
he wrote of the 179th and 18th of March, 1794. In thoſe 
letters, he ſays, that it was his obje& © to obtain the opinion 
« of leading men in this Gountry—what they thought were the 
« diſpoſitions of the people of this Country, in cafe an invaſion 
&« ſhould take place.” T have not the letters immediatcly betor? 
me, but that, according to my recolleCtion, is nearly the &x- 
preſſion made uſe of, He opens the letter of the 175th of Mar, 
1794, with ſome ſuch exprefſion, and he cloſes the letter of t" 


x8th of March, with a ſimilar exprefiion, 
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Now, Gentlemen, it was eſſentially neceſſary for Mr. Stone, 
in order to get Mr. Jackſon the aſſiſtance which he wanted, it 
x25 neceſſar y that his converſation, for the purpoſe of obtaining 
tat information, which Mr. Jackſon defired to poſſeſs, ſhould 
b» open and uareſerved. It was eſſentially neceſſary, too, that 
t ſhould be with perſons of ſome rank, and diſtinftion in the 
Cournry ; for it was the opinon of leading mon in the Country 
which was to be obtained. —His converſation with Mr. Sheridan, 
«cc Þ,- Mr. Sheridan to have ariſen in conſequence of Mr. 
Sto. det brought to him by another gentieman.,—He ſtated 
tb M-, Sterida , that he had Nel Lord Lauderdale, and Colonel 
Mantid, and that he had ſomething to COMMUnicate vhich 
wu'd be of great public bencfit, H- then Pated, that he had fre- 
04 it communications with his brother at Paris; that he under- 
food an invafon of thi Country was jericrfly riſelved upin by 
tle Executive Govermnent in France; and then he ſtated, fpeak- 
ins of tho informAnon received from his brother, that this reſo- 
Luton was 2dopted in France, on an opinion, vhich Mr. Stone 
conceived to be ill-founded, of the Rate of the public mind, 
:nd general diſcontent in this Country. He then ſaid, that the 
{r.'ce which he thought he could effeft would te by a ctr- 
cutus channel cf information, that was likely to reach the G1- 
vrrnment in France , that the object would be, to undeccii'e the 
Civernment in France, and 19 communicate to them the rea] ſtate 
o& the Country, to convince them how :ttle could be exp-Cted of 
any thing like aſſiſtance or co-operation from any deſcription cf 
men in_this Country ; and, he addee, that he concorved and 
hoped that the conſequence mirzht be therr abandoning a project, 
evidently taken up on a falſe information. 

| Gentlemen, if Mr. Jackſon had him{-1f ſt about ender- 
Youring tn obtain the cp179n of leading men upon ſuch a ſub- 
}{t, how would he have acted othervrife than Mr. Stone did ? 
Mr. Stone contrives to have himfclf introduced to a gentleman 
o conſiderable talents, of conſiderable character in the Parlia- 
ment of the Country, a gentleman who kad been in an offic14] 
ſtuation in this Cor :mntry more than once, who had been, at 


Cfferent times, Under Sceretary of State, and Secretary of the 
3 ' realury, 
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Treaſury. He introduces himſelf to this gentleman, and tj. 
he ſtates what I have jult been reading to you.—Gentlemez, , 
Mr. Jackſon himſclf had been anxious to obtain, by his gy 
means (having the means of doing it) the information which þ, 
ſtates in his letters to the French Government, of the 15th :-4 
i8th of March (for, I think, you muſt take theſe letters to h4;- 
been written clearly with a view to be communicated to th 
[French Government) if that had been his obje&t, how could k; 
have proceeded in any other way fo effcAtually for his purpoſ, 
as the way in which Mr. Stone proceeded ? And, Gentle, 
when it is ſaid, that this was done epenly——In what othe; 
manner could it be done ? Had there been any attempt to //- 
Mr. Sheridan, to make this enquiry of him privately, ſuſpicion 
muſt neceſlarily have ariſen, and there would have been an end, 
in the inſtant, of the whole. It would have been impoſſible ty 
have obtained any communication from Mr. Sheridan,—Bu; 
what was the fact with reſpe&t to Mr. Sheridan, a man of ex- 
perience in buſineſs ? He inſtantly ſaw that there was ſomething 
which he could not approve in the (proceeding ; and when \, 
Stone began reading the paper which he had obtained from th: 
ncaution of another gentleman, Mr. Sheridan would not let him 
go through with reading it, and told him that this was a fort 0 
buſineſs he did not like. When Mr. Stone talked tg Mr. She- 
ridan of the American.gentleman, who was to have fome meat 
of communication, he ſpoke, as Mr. Sheridan, I think, {as 
very vaguely and very indefinitely, and in a manner which cleary 
made an impreffion on Mr. Sheridan's mind. Mr. Sherivat 
then did not permit him to read through the paper he hat 
brought, but defired he would read no more, and told him thu: 
if there was any thing of this fort to be communicated, h! 
ought immediately to inform the Secretary of State ; and add:%, 
| that which muſt convince you what the real impreſſion on 
Sheridan's mind was, that he muſt have felt that what \r 
Stone was doing, though it had a cover, was not proper. Ha 
ing ſtopped Mr. Stone before he had gone through the pap* 
he told him, he thought he might be impoſed upon by the perion 


whom he had repreſented as an American gentleman. —And 
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\{r. Stone then reaſoning with him upon the ſubject, and faying, 
that an invaſion would be a great evil; and if it could be pre- 
rented it would be doing a great public ſervice—Mr. Sheridan 
abſerved, that whoever that American gentleman was he muſt 
tke watched; and that if he (Mr. Sheridan) had been in the 
iruation of Mr. Dundas, be ſhould have thought it neceſlary 
poſſeſs himſelf of the correſpondence between Mr. Stone's 
drother and this American gentleman. Therefore, Gentlemen, 
if you attend to the evidence of Mr. Sheridan, it is impoſſible 
but you muſt ſec, thar a man of his penetration, and of his 
tabits in buſineſs, at once faw through Mr. Stone's application 
—that he ſaw it was covered by a veil, but that it was in itielt 
miſchievous ;3 and, therefore, he gave him that fort of monition 
which I have ſtated. 
My Lord Lauderdale ſpeaks very much in the ſame language, 
id he ſays, that there was ſo much vagueneſs in the manner in 
wach Mr. Stone exprefled himſelf, in reſpe& to this American 
zntleman, that he could colle& nothing from what he ſaid. 
But his Lordſhip ſays, that Major Maitland, his brother, ex- 
preſſed himſelf with conſiderable warmth upon the impropriety 
of ſuch a communication, as was contained in the paper, ſhewn 
t them by Mr. Stone. I ſhall, by and by, remark upon one 
plage which was ſtruck out of this paper ; but you will obſerve, 
when you look at the paper, the paſlages which remain in it; 
ind you will alſo obſcrve the information communicated by Mr. 
Jackſon's letters to France, and how far that communication 
ullics with that paper as origrnally framed, and likewiſe talles 
with it with reſpect to thoſe paſſages which, communicated to 
tie Government of France, could uot by poſſibility be advan- 
lgeous to the Government of this Country. 

Mr. Towgood likewiſe fays, that Mr. Stone told him a perſon, 
who had come to him from Paris, had brought him news of his 
brother ; and that that perſon had been making enquiries about 
partes in this Country, and how it was likely the people awould 
te offeied towards the French, in caſe of an invaſion—that Mr. 
"one faid he thought it would be doing good if this ſhould be 


umnunicated to his brother at Paris, by the American gen- 
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tleman whom! he had mentioned. Mr. Towgood fd, :: - ., 
a dclicate ſubject? to converſe about ; in which Mr, $t.- , 
quieſced, and ſaid he had not, and ſhould not, do any thi: :+,, 
would implicate him in any dificulty. You fee, theret re. wi, 
Stone was aware, in his converſation with Mr. Towgou, ts 
this was an extremely delicate ſubject ; tor he faid he fhould tt, 
care to procced in fuch a manner as not to jmplicate huinſci; 
any difficulty. The converſation with Mr. Rogers was near; 
to the ſame effet. The converſation with Mr. Smith you 
likewiſe recolle&t was to the ſame eftect—and you will recy!'..;, 
Mr. Smith poſitively ſaid he was ſure that Mr. Stone gaie tin 
to underſtand that he did not mean to make any uſe whatcicr 0; 
the paper which he communicated to Mr. Smith, if, upon c,;. 
ſulting any friends, they ſhould adviſe him againſt it ; mean 
the paper ſuppoſed to have been prepared by Mr, Vaughan. 

Gentlemen, the whole of this evidence, therefore, 1.115 to 
ſhew moſt clearly that Mr. Stone was proceeding by mcans 0 
_ the converſations which he held with thelc gentlemen, to obtun 
_ that information which Mr. Jackfon, in his letters, ſays, it wa 
his object to obtain z namely, © the opinions of leading charac! 
« upon particular ſubjetts, for the purpoſe of communicating tit 
« information to France.”—And that Mr. Stone knew t!ut 
that intelligence, which Jackſon was to obtain, was to be com- 
municated to France. You will lixewiſe recollect, that he tt- 


preſcnted to fome of theſe gentlemen, that this American might 
be a perſon by means cf whom ſome treaty might be opene! 
tor the purpole oft negotiating a peace. "Therefore, unleſs tn: 
repreſentation Was utterly falſe, it is impoſible but the impre- 
tion upon his mind mutt have becn, that Mr. Jackſon had cu: 
munication with the Government of Francc, and that the iut..- 
ligence which he ſhould obtain, was to be communicated 1! 
tome way or other to the Government of France. For © 
negotiation for peace could be opcned, unlcfs the perſon throuz! 
whom it was to be opened, had the means of communica"! 
with that Government. "Thus much appears to me clearly 
indifputably eſtabliſhed, from the evidence of the gentiens" 
whom I bave named. 

Gent lem 
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Gentlemen, I ſhould likewiſe obl<rve, that the repreſentation 
male by Mr. Stone to theſe gentlemen, was not preciſely the 
me to all, or preciſely true.—In the firſt place, you will recol- 
\t, that he mentioned to Mr. Smith, that the corretondence 
with his brother hail been for a confideravie time interrupted, 
>: that he had then the means of communication by this 
\merican gentleman. You will recotlect that Mr. F'owgood's 
»idence tends very much to the fame etftect, though not fo 
axalicitly as Mr. Smith's. Whereas his Ratement to Mr, She- 
dang was of a conſtant corretfpondenace with his brother at 
P::is, which was the fact. You will likewiſe rccolleCt, that 
b; mentioned this perſon merely as an American ocutleman-—he 
dd not tate when or where he was to be tound, or what was his 
general character —but he mere: v repreiented him to thote perſons 
8 an American gentleman. | 

If any perivn employed by Mr. Jackſon, to obtain for him the 
welligence which he wanted to obtain, was defirous of acting 
in the moſt artſul manner, could he have acted with more art 
accompliſh that purpoſe, than by acting in the manner in which 
\!r. Stone acted ? It was impoſſible to obtain the ſort of infor- 
nation which he wiſhed to obtiin in any other way. You 
have heard, that beſides the communication with thele gentle- 
men, Mr, Stone openly made ſome repreſentations ot the ſame 
rt, at the Coal Exchange and other places. Not having been. 
1 Court at the time when that evidence was given, I cannot 
undertake to ftate it correctly; but I underſtand, as far as the 
t\idence gocs, that in thole converlations he never tated any- 
Ming about the American gentleman. 

Aud Gentlemen, if he was to gain any general information 
won the ſubject, it mult by by public diſcuſhon that he mult ob=. 
Lin it—it muſt be by acting openly. It he had taken every 
buly into a corner, and converſed with them tecretly and quietly 
won the ſubjeR, and by accident any of them had mentioned, 
ect to the other, © I had this ſort of convertation with Mr. 
one,” it would have raifcd ſuſpicion. The only way to prevent 
lupicion, was to act in the manner in which he did act. The 
W.ole of this evidence therefore ſeems to me, clearly to ettabliſh 
in 
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in proof, that Mr. Stone knew the general object of Mr. ]::;. 
ſon's miflion ; that he to a certain degree aſſented 19 that (4, 
that he knew that the intelligence he was to procure, was 11 |; 
communicated to the French Government; and that he jet þ;, rfei 
about to procure that intelligence in the way in which th, n.; 1 
artful Agent of Mr. fackſon could mojt artfully have ſet ab 1; 
— lf this ſtood alone, it ſeems to me, that it would be fufficiey 
to demonſtrate the guilt which is imputed to Mr. Stone, —}},4 
Gentlemen, when you view the whole of this ſubject, a thouſ.n; 
circumſtances ariſe, which confirm this imputation to my mind, 
beyond a pollibility of doubt. I mention them, not becaul- 
think it neceilary to mention them, but becauſe in a caſe like this, 
it ſeems to me, that every corroborating circumſtance that occurs 
to me, it is my Cuty to ofter to your conſideration. 

Let us confider by whom Mr. Jackſon was recommendel, jn 
what manner he was recommended, and what was the purps!: 
tor which in the letters which ſo recommended him, he was te- 
commended to Mr. Stone.—Wohat was the character of \!r, 
Jackſon. —How he came into this Country, and how he con- 
ductcd himſclt in it to the knowledge of Mr. Stone.—Y ou wil 
fee that all theſe circumſtances will tend to impreſs your mind 
with the conviction, either of that guilt which I impute, or 
that innocence which is aflerted by the Counſel for the pri- 
ſoner ? 

Gentlemen, firſt of all, he was recommended by Mr. Hurford 
Stone.—Mr. Hurford Stone is certainly the brother of the pri- 
ſoner at the bar, and I dare ſay you Gentlemen, who may have 
the fortune to have a brother, may feel thoſe ſentiments of ten- 
derneſs and afteion, which would make conſiderable impreſſion 
on your minds, if you had a brother in the ſituation of Mr. Hur- 
ford Stone. —But it is the duty of men, ſo to regulate their iC- 
ygons, that they ſhall not permit their affeftions to do injury to 
other men, or to do injury to their Country ; and cyery man, - 
though partiality to a brother may lead him to overlook fliglt 
things, muſt yet be ſtruck by prominent circumſtances to a C- 
gree, which will not permit him to forget the relation and ſituz- 
tion, in which that brother ſtands, —Gcntlemen, the prion 
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malt have known that Mr, Huitord Stone, though born an Eng 
jan, bad become in heart a Frenchman; that every thing 
which he had was in France ; that he had eſtabliſhed (as he {tated 
one of his letters) three conliderable. manufactorics there—he 
tzzre enjoyed great confideration—and the whole tone of his 
tzrs is evidently calculated to impreſs his brother with an 
gion, that France was the Country to which he alſo ought to 
xclart; that he alſo ought to remove his property from this Coun- 
tx to thatz and that immenſe gain would probably be obtained 
tre It 1s extremely difhcult—and my learned friends have ob- 
ſerved upon 1t—it is extremely difficult to ſeparate intereſt from af- 
:ct.0n,-We have been truly told, that where our treaſure ts, there 
v.l our hearts be alſo. What man is there, that is not conſcious 
that at ome mornent of his life, he has felt the operation of interelt 
wighing him down, ina manner which he could not approve ? 
tlow was it poſſible for Mr. William Stone, to forget the ſitua- 
tou in which his brother ſtood ? Could he forget that his brother 
ws in effect a Frenchman, and would not every letter which his 
drother wrote, remind him of it ? Let us ſuppoſe that Mr. Hurford 
Noe had been in truth a natural born Frenchman ; that he had 
rever been in this Country, and had never had any connection with 
iis Country—that the fact had been, that a natural born French- 
man had recommended Mr. Jackion to Mr. Stone, for the pur- 
pole of obtaining intelligence for the uſe of the French Govern- 
mcut—whatever that intelligence might be, how could it be | 
nazined that that intelligence was to be gained for any other 
pirpoſe, but that of ſerving the French Government? And 
at is the neceſſary reſult from the mere character of an Agent ? 
lt Mr, Jackſon was a faithful and intclligent Agent of the 
trench Government, and Mr, Stone gave him intormatioa 
wich would be advantageous to this Country, and not to the 
tiench Government, he would not communicate that intelligence 
the French Government, or would only communicate {0 mucin 
would be of uſe tothe French Government, and no more—oar 
{ tz communicated the whole, he would do it with fuch further 
vrmation that the neceflary conſequence would be, that the 
teach Government would uſe ſuch Part a> Was prejudicial to 
| | A a - this 
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this Country, and reject ſuch part as might be beneficial t; ; 
Therefore, when a man pretends to ſay that in communicatins in ne 
telligence to the enemy, he means toact beneficially to this Country, 
he aſſerts that which appears to me, to involve in itſelf ſuch a my.. 
titude of contradictions, that I know not in what manner to Lap. 
ple with an argument raiſed upon it. —Communicating in). 
gence to an Agent of France, and communicating it for tt 
purpoſe of doing good to this Country !—"The only way in wh 
-it could be doing good, would be by deceiving the Ana . 
ſome way, fo as to lead him, and thoſe, whom he was to inforn, 
to act upon a falſe intelligence, Whereas the object here, w:; 
to garm true mtelligence, and to communicate that inte!liv;r.; 
for the purpoſe of having weight with the Councils of t: 
Country; and the objeCt of having the opinions of leading 1 
could only be, that thoſe opinions might have weight with leavin; 
men in that Country—wzth oye who diretted the Counci.; 
that Country. 

Befides Gentlemen, we cannot overlook that Mr. Stone hit 
| {elf is perpetually called upon by his brother, to caft his views 
to France; and that all the myſterious letters upon the ſubjec, 
of Old Ford have unqueſtionably this in view ; that his property 
in this Country ſhould be diſpoſed of, for the purpoſe of p:*- 
venting its becoming a prey, to a ſuppoſed invaſion from Francy, 
and for the purpoſe of enabling him to make his fortun: in 1 
better Country, telling him that his future engagements wou.d 
be infinitely more profitable to him, than thoſe in which be ws 
then engaged. 

Gentlemen, another circumſtance is the manner in which \!: 

Jackſon was introduced. —You will recolleR, that this was by 2 
 feries of letters—mcntioning at firſt, a ferſon that was about ') 
come ; then, an American gentleman that was to Come=—and f - 
perſon was 79 communicate a great deal, to explain a greit : * 
that was myſterious and which could not otherwiſe be ex/- ack: F 
to Mr. Ste —What was the character in which Mr, Jick'! 
was repreſented to Mr. Stone in the letters ?—He is called * © 
American friend” of Mr. John Hurford Stone, «© who ws ® 
« tzanfact yarious buſinefles in England,” —My triends hare? oy 
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% an American merchant;”” and that I take to be the charatter 
1 which they meant he ſhould be repreſented. —If he was known 
:» Mr. Stone before, then Mr. Stone muſt have known that this 
deſcription of Mr. Jackſon was falſe.—-If he was not known to 
Mr. Stone before, (which is what you will probably preſume) 
then, what muſt have been Mr. Stone's ſurpriſe when Mr. 
Jackſon came to England, to find an American merchant who 
had no commercial connections with this Country.—Conſider 
that circumſtance alone.—If Mr. Stone knew that Mr. Jackſon 
was what he really was before he came to England, then he knew 
that his brother was miſ-repreſenting him as an American mer- 
chant—LIf he really believed him to be, as his brother repreſented 
kim, an American Merchant, what an extraordinary American 
merchant was this, who appears to have had no commercial con-_ 
cerns whatever to tranſact in this Country, unleſs he had any to 
tranſact with Mr. Stone ; and you muſt be all aware, that a per- 
ſun to whom the character of an American merchant could pro- 
perly be given, muſt be a man who muſt have ſome ſort of con- 
nections with this Country, other than thoſe which could be 
made merely by the introduction for the firſt time to Mr. 
dtone, | 

_ Gentlemen, it has been aſſerted by the learned Counſel who 
|:1 the defence, that Mr. Stone never knew Mr. Jackſon in any 
other charaCter but that of an American merchant.—lf he never 
knew him in any other character, if he never diſcoverod his real 
charater—that he was a clergyman—a native of Ireland—then 
the difficulty which I have laſt ſuggeſted muſt occur,—lf he did 
Gicover his true character after he came to England, not knowing 
it before, then he muſt know that this gentleman had been mi(- 
repreſented to him.—With reſpeCt to any buſineſs conducted by 
this gentleman, even with Mr. Stone himſelf, have we any trace 
of any thing but political matters, except what is imputed to 
the converſation with Mr. Cokayne? For it is ſaid by the lead- 
nz Counſel . for the priſoner, that Mr. Cokayne's evidence has 
produced ſomething which is extremely important to ſhew the 
ltuation of Mr. Jackſon in this Country, and his buſineſs with 


Mr, Stone ; and that Mr, Jackſon applied to Mr. Cokayae to 
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afiſt him in ſome commercial views, for the purpoſe of ſuy!,. 
ing the French with proviſions to a very great extent. 

Firſt of all; in that converfation between Mr. Jackſon a: 
Mr. Cokayne, Mr. Jackfon held out great advantages to \/;, 
Cokayne : the relieving him from the fituation in which hs 
Rood, in a troubleſome protefſion, and putting him in a vr; 
aMucnt ſittratton. "The converfation might be held, therctore, i, 
no other purpoſe whatever than that of inducing him to concur 
in the views of Mr, Jackſon. It is clear Mr. Jackton with, 
to carry Mr. Cokayne over with him to Ireland. If this oy 
verſation had any real bottom, and if, as my other learned friend 
who is Counſel for the prifoner ſuppofed, the ſame ſort of app].. 
cation had been made to Mr. Stone, and he refuſed it, and upon 
the fame grounds, I preſume, as Mr. Cokayne did—that is, that 
he conceived the thing to be illegal and improper—could \l:, 
Stone have doubted of the purpoſes of Mr, Jackſon; and would 
not Mr. Stone have acted immediately as Mr. Cokayne did? 
Mr. Cokayne, the moment that propoſition was made to him, 
finding that his old friend was become a dangerous character, 
went and gave information to Grovernment. 

Gentlemen, I muſt here obſerve upon the ſituation in which 
Mr. Cokayne has ſtood ; and the extreme importance it 1s to tl: 
public ſervice that men who, upon ſuch an occaſion, do come 
forward, ſhould not be treated as men undeſerving of credit. | 
apprehend he is as much deſerving of credit as any man what- 
ever ; and all that the Attorney General meant to ſtate was— 

Lord Kenyon. Nobody has ſtated the contrary. 

Mr. Solicitor General. It would be extremely detrimental to 
the public ſervice if any fuch imputation could be throw! 
Gentlemen, you will recollect the letters read to you of tht 
15th and 25th of January, 1794, from Mr. Hurford Stone to 
his brother ; theſe ktters ſtate, that Mr. Jackſon would have tv 
tranſa&t various bulinefles ; and you will recolle& the buſineſs 1 
treated in other letters as 44r. Fackſon's buſineſs, It 3s &x- 
tremely important to recollect, that it is conſtantly repreſented 
in theſe letters, that Afr. Fackſon had various buſineſs to trantach 
_ and bufineſs which was repreſented as his buſineſs. With 10 
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pect to the myſtery that was to be explained as to Old Ford- 
houſe, that made a very ſmall part of the concern ; but there were 
various conſiderable buſineſſes which he was to tranſact : and. 
money was to be advanced to him by William Stone, on the 
credit of Hurford Stone, "This is particularly communicated in 
that letter which 1s written under the name of Beresford, though 
written by Hurford Stone. 

Mr. Jackſon, therefore, came into this Country under theſe 
ſuſpicious circumſtances, It is not ſhewn that he was ſcen any 
where, except by Mr. Cokayne, whilſt he was in this Country. 
From the repreſentation of Mr. Cokayne it docs not appear 
that he was ſeen any where; and his whole conduct was a myl(- 
tery, which could not have eſcaped the notice of ſuch a man as 
Mr. William Stone, if Mr. William Stone had not had a key 
to that myſtery, He holds correſpondence with Mr, William 
None himſelf in language fo perfectly myſterious, that my 
friends have differed in their explanation of it. I think it 1s eaſy 
to give an explanation of it, when you combine it, In all its 
parts, with every thing that has paſked—when you ſce the key 
and I think you will ſee preſently that the key was in the hands 
of Mr. Stone, Mr. Hurford Stone, Mr. Jacklan, Nicholas 
Madgett, and perhaps ſome other pertons. 

Having come to this Country under theſe circumſtances, and 
Mr. Stone, having procured for him information in this Country in 
the manner which I have before obſerved upon, attcrwards aſſiſts 
him to go to Ireland, What had Mr. Wilham Stone to do 
with Mr. Jackſon's going to Ireland? Has it been ſuggeſted 
to you for what purpoſe Mr. William Stone was to have any 
connection at all with Mr, Jackſon after Mr, Jackſon left this 
Country ? If there was nothing to be arranged but the diſpoſt- 


tion of the houſe at -Old Ford, or ſomething reſpecting the ma- 


wttaries in France, what had he to do with Jackſon in Ire- 
knd? But you obſerve he furniſhed him with money after he 
tad declared his intention of going to Ircland; he carreſponded 
With him in Ireland—and this was done alter he had been com- 
jetely put upon his guard, by the converſations with Mr. She- 
dn, Mr. 'Fowgood, Mr. Rogers, Lord Lauderdaic, Major 
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Mait!and, Mr. Smith, and all the other perſons who have Piven 
evidence upon that ſubjet., He muſt have communicated 1, 
Mr. Jackſon that very paper, or nearly that paper, which hs 
received from Mr. Vaughan, after he had aſſured two or thre 
of theſe Gentlemen that he would not make any communicaticn 
of the intelligence he was then obtaining if his friends thous}! 
it improper. Yet, ſeveral of his friends having thought it im- 
proper, he ſtil] communicated the intelligence. 
After Mr. Jackſon went to Ireland, a letter was written hy 
him to Mr, Stone, dated the 5th of April, 1794 ; and this letter 
ſeems to me, with the anſwer, and the letter which followed, t 
be moſt clear and deciſive proof of all that we aſſert; and :9 
ſhew clearly that Mr. Stone was cognizant, not only of the 
nature of Mr. Jackſon's purpoſes in this Country, but allo « 
his purpoſes in Ireland. 
That letter from Mr. Jackſon to Mr. Stone, of the 5th of 
April, 1794, is written in the fictitious name of Thomas Pop- 
kins. It is ſaid that Mr. Jackſon was afraid of his creditors, 
and therefore he took the name of Popkins. It was not nccel- 
ſary that he ſhould aſſume the name of Popkins, when writing a 
letter to Mr. Stone, in order to conceal himſelf from his cre!li- 
tors, Unleſs he was apprehenſive that his letters would he 
opened, there was no reaſon whatever to ſubſcribe the name 
Popkins to that letter. The fear of his creditors might be 2 
reaſon for not having a letter direfted to him in his name of 
Jackſon, or for not uſing his own hand-writing in directin a 
letter. But there could be no reaſon for his ſigning the nam: 
of Popkins, but to prevent detection in caſc the letter ſhould be 
opened at the poſt-office ; and, under whatever embarraſlmen: 
his affairs might be in this Country, there is no evidence that 
they were in any degree of embarraſſment in Ireland, Suppoſin!, 
however, they were alſo ſo embarraſſed in Ircland, this /-ttr 


the hand-writing in the direCtion ; and therefore the name of 
Popkins was not neceflary for the ne ad of concealment from 
his creditors. 

In this letter he fays—« If you have any letters from © 
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« family at Shields, which regard their affairs in this Country, 
« you Cannot too foon encloſe them to me, as the aſſizes at 
« Cork are about to commence.” Gentlemen, thoſe expreſſions, 
: is acknowledged, have no relation to any family at Shields ; 
z:d it is impoſſible to give the words any other interpretation - 
whatever, but that which ſeems to have been in a degree ad- 
mitted by the Counſel for the priſoner to be the juſt interpreta- 
ton z namely, that by the family at Shields was meant the Go- 
ernment of France. Then, if the family at Shiclds be taken 
to mean the Government of France (and I am ſure you cannot 
put any other conſtruction on the words, eſpecially when you 
rad the anſwer to this letter) the paſſage runs thus—< If you 
« have any Jetters from the Government of France, which re- 
« gard the affairs of that Government in this Country, you 
* cannot too ſoon encloſe them to me.” Does not that 
perfectly correſpond with what was the fact with reſpect to Mr. 
Jackſon ; namely, that Mr. Jackſon did expect letters from his 
azents under the French Government, and that thoſe letters 
were to be tranſmitted to him through the channel of Mr. Stone ? 
Now, what affairs could the Government of France, or could 
any perſon figured by theſe words —© the family at Shields,” 
tave in Ireland, with which, to the knowledge of Mr. Stone, 
Mr. Jackſon had any concern, except the very purpoſe which 
ve attribute to Mr. Jackſon; namely, that he went into Ireland 
tor the purpoſe of obtaining imelligence with reſpect to the 
tate and ſituation of that Country, for the uſe of the Govern- 
ment of France ? and the procuring that intelligence, which he 
&d in fact obtain upon thoſe ſubjects, appears to have been the 
only buſineſs whatever which Mr, Jackſon had to tranſact in 
Ireland, 

There is added to this letter a poſtſcript :—© I muſt requeſt 
* you not to make uſe of any of the addreſles [ left you, the 
* price and nature of the articles being entirely changed.” My 
'ricnds admitted that they could not inſult your underſtandings 
0 much as to pretend to ſay that theſe words related to any com- 
rial tranſactions whatever, 

r. Erftine. T beg your pardon, you miſtake, IG 
Aa4 Mr, 
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« Mr. Stlicitor General. The learned Serjeant did expreſy.. 
and have they attempted to give any account of any commerc;! 
tranſactions? It was very important that ſome account ſhy! 
have been given of ſuch tranſactions, if any could have hey 
given; and it cannot be ſaid there has not been ſufficient time for 
the purpoſe. And with reſpect to this particular Ictter, it i 
perfeRly clear that the gentlemen have been in full poſſeſſion of 
it, and indeed of a very great part of the evidence in this cau{- 
for a conliderable time; this letter as well as other important 
parts of the evidence, having becn given upon the trial of \!-, 
Jackſon, and having been long printed and circulated,  ']}-:» 
could therefore have been no difficulty whatever in being pr-. 
pared with evidence upon this particular ſubject, if any ſuch «:.. 
dence could have been given. 

But Gentleme: the anſwer which is given to this letter by 
Mr. Stone, ſhews moſt clearly that this enigmatical lan: 
was perfectly underſtood by him. And here I muſt obierve \!:. 
Stone ſuÞbfcribes his anſwer, « William Enots.” Was \ir, 
Stone afraid of Mr. Jackſor's creditors, or for what putpo# 
did he fign the name William Enots? For what purpoſe cou! 
he ſign the name Enots but this purpoſe ; that if the letter ſh 
be intercepted, it ſhould not immediat«ly ftrike that the name 
was William Stone—it 1s but a Ni zht covering, becauſe the 
letters are only reverſed, but ſtill it is not as written his tr 
name; and no reaſon has been affigned, and I am perſuaded non? 
can be affigned, for making uſe of that ſubſcription, unlcfs he id 
it for the purpoſe, to a ccrtain degree at leaſt, of concealin the 
correſpondence. The anſwer which Mr. Stone thus gave to ts 
enigmaticul Jetter of Mr. Jackſon, deciſively ſhews his tu: 
knowledge of the purpoſe of Mr. Jackſon—< Dear Sir, I yelterd:v 
« received yours of the 5th inſtant, T am happy you find your!-.! 
« fo agreeably fituated where you are. I have received no let!” 
&« for you,” what was the queſtion that was put to him? ©. 
« you have ny letters from the family at Shields, which re! 
« their affairs in this Country, you cannot too ſoon encole ti! 


«tome, 


' , ſ 441. 
my friends faid there was no anſwer to that part 0: 
letter, You obſerve there is an anſwer, a deciſive une. 1" 
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wer is, © I have received no letter, therefore I cannot encloſe 
« you any.” For what purpoſe was Mr. Stone to receive 
eters for Mr. Jackſon, except the purpoſe of the perſons in 
France, from whom he was to receive in a circuitous way, and 
wmmunicate to Mr, Jackſon that which he wanted to know ? It 
terwards appears, if you recolleft, that there was a letter ſent 
ww Mr. Stone encloſed in a cover to Mr. Jackſon, and that that 
viter did come in the manner in which Mr. Jackſon expected 
eters to come to him. Mr. Stone's letter proceeds ; <« I have re- 
« ceived no letter for you; but the day after you lctt me / received 
« one to ſay your firſt letters were received. | have received 
« another fince, in which mine was acknowledged which 1 wrote 
« the poſt after Cillet was with us, but no mention was made of 
© any other.” "Then come the words, which | think you muſt 
be convinced allude to correſpondence that Mr. Stone had with 
hn Hurford Stone, «I have not made uſe of what you left 
« with me.*”” What he left with him 1s mentioned in the letter 
of the 5th of April, © I muſt requeſt you not to make uſe of 
« any of the addreſſes I left you,” he anſwers, © I have not 


ktter why he ſhould not uſe the addrefles, is & the price and 
@ nature of the articles being entirely changed,” the anſwer 1s 
© | have not made uſe of what you left with me. What a 
* wonderful change there 1s in the family,” Following im- 


im, and adopting immediately the language of Jackſon's letter 
of the 5th of April. © What a worerful change there is in 
* the family. Will it tend to good—I confeſs I think better of 
*1t now than before. I want what you poſſeſs, a knowledze of 


" Ondutt in the laſt fracas.” That you ſee 1s conceived exactly 
nthe ſame ſort of myttcrious language in which the letter written 


wth that letter. When two perſons write to each other in 
Cpher, it mutt be ſupyoſed that they each have a key, or how 
we they 'to underſtand one another. It this letter, inſtead of 
feng written in this engmatical languags, had been written in a 
cypher, 


« made uſe of any of them.” The reaſon given in Jackſon's 


nediately the paſſage noticing the addrefles which were left with 


* the ſeveral branches of it, to form a proper judgment of their 


U him by Jackſon was cxpreſied, and it -correſponds perfectly + 
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cypher, you would have no doubt but the perſon to whom |; 
was addrefled had the key of that cypher—ſo if a letter had he, 
written in cypher by Mr. Jackſon to Mr. Stone, you woul |:4,, 
had no doubt but Mr. Stone had the key of that cypher; tor 1» 
man would be ſo abſurd as to write to another a letter which js 
could not underſtand; and this ſort of enigmatical language 
which is tantamount to a cypher, mutt have been previouſly 
agreed upon between them, and they both muſt have had fame. 
thing which gave them the clue, ſomething of the nature of x 
key to a cypher. Then he adds, © political attairs ſeem takin 
« a ſtrange turn, if we take into our view the great whole—l 
« ceaſe to wonder at any thing,” and then he goes on, talkin 
openly with reſpect to politics, upon ſubje&ts on which there 
was nothing whatever to raiſe obſervation, it the letter « 
Popkins had been intercepted, had been copied at the Pot; 
Office, and then ſent on to Mr. Stone. Mr. Stone knew he 
was perfectly ſafe in writing this laſt paragraph, becauſe it hal 
no alluſion to what was mentioned in the letter of Popkins ; and 
if the enigmatical language in Popkins's letter was not uncer- 
ſtood at the Poſt Office, his language would alſo not be under- 
ſtood, He therefore writes in enigmatical larguage that part 
his letter which is in anſwer to the letter of Jackſon, and tix 
reſt in common plain language. Can any thing prove mor: 
deciſively than this circumſtance, that Mr. Stone was perfect.; 
aware that Mr. Jackſon was upon ſome buſineſs in that Countr!, 
reſpecting which the language that was to be uſed in the co:- 
reſpondence between them was not to be open—was not to be 
the common language uſed between man and man, but to b: 
couched under ſome degree of concealment? You obſerve he 
exprefles here his opinion of the change, You will recollect ti! 
change which took place in France in the month of Apri 
1794, and he expreſſes his opinion that it would be better than i! 
was before that event. 

Mr. Jackſon might very well heſitatez becauſe. as he ws 
acting for the perſons who were conduCting the Government of 
France at the time he quitted that Country he might very p'&- 
perly ſay, when there was a change in the Governors, © I mui 
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s requeſt you not to make uſe of any of the addreſſes I left 
# you, the price and nature of the articles being entircly changed,” 
neaning—there has happened a change of things in Frances 
therefore do not ſend any letters by the addreſſes I have left with 
you at preſent. 'T his was extremely natural for him to do ; and 
a an[wer, it was alſo natural for Mr. Stone to make that ſort 
of obſervation which I have {tated to you. I hen Mr. Stone 
aids a poſticript, © Since writing the above, I have re- 
« ceived a letter in which is—< I have received our friend's 
6 ſetters, and you muſt tell him that havins given them to 
« the proper people, he mult in future addreſs his friend 
« Nicholas and not me''—and in the conclution he particu- 
« larly requeſts he may not be written to. | teel particularly 
« happy that the ſeveral letters have been received, and I :ruſt 
« that even in the peculiar circumſtances of the family they will 
« produce proper effects.” Is not this perfectly intelligible the 
moment you conceive family to mean the Government of 
France, T truſt that even in the peculiar circumſtances of the 
finily—that is in the peculiar circumſtances which have happened 
in France—that theſe letters will produce proper eftects—2d- 
rerting in this letter to a letter which had been received by 
William Stone himſelf from his brother, and tranſcribing a para- 
graph in that letter, ſhews , the clear connexion in all theſe 
tranſactions with John Hurford Stone, in whole letter of the 
50th of March 1794, you will find that very paragraph. « I 
* have alſo received our American friend's letters, and you muſt 
« tell him that having given them to the proper people he muſt 
# in future addreſs his friend Nicholas and not me.” And does 
not this moſt deciſively and unqueſtionably ſhew, that the 
letters which were tranſmitted by Mr. Jackſon were, to tne 
knowledge of Mr. Stone, to be communicated in ſome way or 
other to perſons in the Government of France, and that the 
intelligence to be procured by Mr. Jackſon in Ireland, was to 
be communicated in the ſame way ? I his my learned friends may 
call nice reaſoning ; but it ſeems to me to be inevitable con- 
cluſion from the circumſtances which are before you. My 
/arned friends endeavoured to explain theſe letters, 'I hey took 

a great 
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a great deal of pains upon the ſubject, and you muſt gþ{.;,. 
that all the pains they took were utterly inefficient for , 

purpoſe. | 
There was a third letter which my learned friends fay is 5 
no ſort of conſequence, that is the letter of the 22d of Ay; 
which encloſes the letter figned N. M. That letter is in 1 
few words. You will recollect that the Jetter of the 5th = þ| 
April had defired that if any letters from the family at Shizlg, 
ſhould come, they ſhould be immediately forwarded to \/: 
Jackſon at Dublin. In the letter of the 11th of April, \! 
Stone ſays he has received no letters ; but in the letter of the 1»: WM 
of April, he merely ſays this I received the encloſed to-d:y, | 
_ < have not heard ſince I laſt wrote to you. I am yours truly, \V, 
« Enots.” And this is directed, as well as the others, to "Thor 
Popkins. Why addreſſed to Thomas Popkins ? It could not be ty 
conceal Mr. Jackſon from any of his creditors, becauſe it was in, 
cloſed under a cover to John Cokayne, Eſq. at Hyde's Cofie 
Houſe, Dame Street, as Mr. Jackſon himfelf had defired in his lets! 
{ of the 5th of April, 1794. The outſide cover would not ſhew 
that this letter was for Mr. Jackſon. "Therefore there ws 
another reaſon for putting the name of Popkins here. "The object 
muſt have been to conceal the name of Mr. Jackſon, in ci: 
the letter ſhould be opened at the Poſt Office. It is not pre 
tended that Mr. Jackſon went by the name of Popkins, eithe! 
in Trcland, or in this Country, or that the name of Popkin: 
was uſed for any thing but this particular correſpondence. \:. 
Jackſon in his letter of the 5th of April ſays —< If you have 
« any letters from the family at Shields which regard their :t- 
« fairs in this Country, you cannot too ſoon incloſe them to 
« me.” In Mr. Stone's letter of the 22d of April, he cnclolcs 
a letter to Mr. Jackſon, which he ſays he has juſt received. You 
recolle& the circumſtance mentioned by the witneſs who produced 
this letter; and it is a circumſtance fimply for your conlidera- 
tion; the double wafer which the witneſs obſerved on firft 
ſpeRing this letter ſigned N. M. Whether this letter wis 0 
was not opened by Mr, Stone, is only 'to be inferred from that 
circumſtance. The letter 1s directed to Mr. Johnſon, at Meflrs. 
Lawrencc 
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Lawrence and Company, Rutland Place, Thames Street, Lon- 
won. It is expreſled in the ſame fort of enigmatical language 
jdout the family, as the letters of the 5th of April, and the 
11th of April, between Mr. Stone and Mr. Jackſon. It is 
ined N.M., and from another letter, which you will recollect 
1; written by Mr. Cokayne, by the direction of Mr. Jackton, 
houzh in the name of Popkins, and by the direction of Mr. 
ſacklon ſent to the French Government ; it is perfectly clear 
hat the writer of this letter was a perſon of the name of 
\X.cholas Madgett, and was the perfon defcribed by the name 
o \r. Nicholas in the letter of Hurtord Stone. It is certainly 
cue that on the trial of Mr. Jackſon, the name of Nicholas was 
fpoled to have been uſed to denote a department in the Go- 
rernment of France, not as being the ſecretary of the war 
(partment, as has been pretended, but merely as denoting a 
zart of the Government of France. 

This letter, from its contents, you can have no doubt, came 
fom a perſon in France; and you alſo can have no doubt 
that it was written for the purpoſe of encouraging Mr. Jackſon 
to get that ſort of intelligence which. he went to Ireland for 
ne purpoſe of obtaining. 

There is another letter from Mr. Jackſon to Mr. Stone, of 
the 21ſt of April, which was ſtopped at the Poſt Office, and 
wach certainly never came to Mr. Stone's hands. It is ſaid 
that Mr. Stone can in no degree be affected by it, as it never 
came to his hands. He can in no degree be aftected by it as a 
ktter coming to his hands; and yet it is a letter which I con- 
ive is material evidence in the cauſe, For the contents of the 
Ktter ſhew the manner in which Mr. Jackſon, by whom it was 
Written, underſtood Mr. Stone's letter of the 11th of April, 
794; and the manner in which he underſtood it, 1s preciſcty 
7 manner in which we now repreſent that' it ought to be un- 
Gritood, He ſays, ſpeaking of not receiving letters—* I do 
* tot ſee any thing in the late change of faſhions which alters 
*my opinion of the ſtability of the new inſtitution, particu- 
*latly as the principal perſons who ſuperintend it I never have 
* been able to detect in the Nlighteit deviation from the line of 
®col- 
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_ different State 'T rials, I believe you will find that this tort i 


« the inſtructions of your Siſter-in-Jaw, by not writing to I 


(. 39 
« conſiſtency. The reſt have all, at times, been ſuſpect-g 
« ſiniſter motives and tergiverſation.” Is not that a 4, 
anſwer to the queſtion put by Mr. Stone in his letter, with... 
ſpect to the temper of the new' French Government? \!. 
Stone ſeemed to think it would be for the better. Mr. Jack”, 
concurs with him in that opinion. Mr. Stone refers to '|-, 
Jackſon as having ſuperior knowledge upon the ſubject, \!;, 
Jackſon gives the effect of that knowledge. Ihe letter D:0- 
ceeds—« The fate of manufatlures in England which 
« friena drew out, and which you ſo obligingly gave me, is v1; 
« juſt, as far as it relates to England; but the principles of the 


_ < people with regard to trade, their opinions as to a change to h 


« brought about by induſtry and co-operating exertion, arc |, 
« totally different, as to throw all compariſon out of the queſticn, 
« [ am promiſed by an eminent and very ſenſible manufatture, 
« a flatement of the manufa&tturing branches here, which ©, 
« gratify yor..” And then he proceeds in the fame eniymutica 
language, which you cannot ſuppoſe that Mr. Jackſon wou!l 
have addrefied to Mr, Stone, unleſs Mr. Stone had the ky 
which was to lead to the explanation of it. It is abfurd t 
ſuppoſe it. You mult ſuppoſe Mr. Jackſon to have becn 4 
downright fool to have written this letter tv Mr. Stone, whic 
Mr. Stone, according to the repreſentation now made to yo! 
could not underſtand. But when you read Mr. Stone's ow! 
letter of the 11th of April, 1794, you can have no doubt bu! 
that he could underſtand this letter. In looking through ti: 


commercial language, and language of law ſuits, has bezu |» 
conſtantly uſed, that it is aſtoniſhing it ſhould {till continue to 
be uſed by perſons who mean to conceal their correſpondence; 
but it has been uſed only by perſons who wiſhed to veil 11. 
correſpondence. Mr. Jackſon in this letter adds, « I fhall 0: 


« which does not, however, preclude me from requelting th 
« when you write, you will remember me in the moſt attcc- 
« tjonate manner to her, and Mr. Nicholas. Let then #1 
« where { am, and that I am doing every thing in my 19% " 
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« ſorve Mr. Nicholas, and grue him ſatisfaftion in bringing his 
« affairs to the iſſue he wiſhes.” 

Now here is a letter written by a perſon, proved to have been 
engaged in a conſpiracy, upon the ſubjet of that conſpira- 
cx, to a third perſon, charged to have been a party in the ſame 
conſpiracy, though the letter never came to the hands of that 
third perſon. My Lord will ſtate to you, the effeft which that 
ouzht to have. It is a long letter, proceeding in the ſame ſort of 
language as that to which it was an anſwer ; and I think it is im- 
poſſible but that you muſt be convinced that this letter was writ- 
ten by a perſon who knew that the perſon to whom he addreſſed it, 
had a key which would lead him perfectly to underſtand all the 
enigmatical language which it contains—and it ſeems to me impoſ- 
ſible, under the circumſtances, that any perſon ſhould hold correſ- 
pondence with Mr. Jackſon, in Ireland, in that fort of enigmatical 
language, capable of the explanation which I have givenit—which 
| think the true explanation, but you will explain it in the way in 
which you think it ought to be explained—it ſeems to me impoſſible 
that ſuch correſpondence ſhould have paſted berween Mr. Jack - 
ſn and Mr. Stone, without Mr. Stone's being aware of the 


purpoſes for which Mr. Jackſon went to Ireland. In the nature 


of things this appears to me to be impoſſible. 

Gentlemen, beſides all this, let us recolle&t for 2 moment the 
evidence which was given by Mr. King. When Mer. Stone was 
arreſted, he was told, as Mr. King ſtates, that if he would dcli- 
ver up the correſpondence with Mr. Jackfon under the names 
of Popkins and Enots, the refidue of his papers would not be 
diſturbed. He denied that he had any ſuch correſpondence. "Ihe 
information that led to that queſtion would of courſe lead the 
Under Secretary to ſcarch for ſuch a correſpondence. He found 
a letter—certainly not particularly concealed, nor was there any 
reaſon to conceal it in Mr. Stone's ſtudy at that time ; becauſe, 
amongſt his own family, or perſons who ordinarily might have 
recourſe to his papers, (unleſs he is to be ſuppoſed to have been 
Ware that he would probably be taken up) it was not likely he 
ſhould conceal that letter in any way whatever. There it was 
ound, —Now is there not a degree of conſequence attached to 
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this correſpondence by the very circumſtance of that ;.1, 
which makes it impoſſible for you to heſitate in your minds w},; 
inference you ought to draw from it. And you will rec«|£+ 
likewiſe the extreme lubour of my learned friends in their yer; 
able defence (and I am ſure you will be certain at leaſt cf ts, 
that if Mr, Stone fails upon this trial, he will not fail for wait «; 
abilities to defend him) that all their exertions have ben it. 
terly unable to give you any reaſonable and conſiſtent explunativ; 
of this tranſaction, under the names of Popkins and Enots; the 
correſpondence between Mr. Jackſon and Mr. Stone, un; 
thoſe names ; the enigmatical language in which it was con. 
ducted ; and the denial by Mr. Stone of the fact of any tuck 
correſpondence. 

Theſe circumſtances are, I think, extremely ſtrong, to con- 
tirm you in that opinion, which it ſcems to me you ought to 
draw from the mcre- ſimple ſtatement of the caſe I at firſt made 
to you, But, Gentlemen, what is the nature of the intelligent: 
which is given even with reſpe&t to England ? Is it any other 
than this? « Do not attack our main poſts; they arc too 
« ſtrong. As to ſome out poſts, they are weak enough.” 
Suppoſe a General of an army were to intercept a lettcr from 
one of his Officers to an Officer of the enemy to that effect; 
would he conccive that letter tv be of the nature of trealon to 
that army or not? « Do not attack our main force ; we ar 
« too ſtrong, too united in the main body ; but there are ſome 
« out poſts that are weak enough.” Gentlemen, it appears to me 
that merely obtaiving any information whatever, with reſpect t 
the ſentiments of the people of this Country, in order to com- 
municate to the French Government, could have no object 


| but to be uſeful to the French Government. It ſtrikes me 111 


no man could poſſibly have communicated that ſort of int 
gence to the Government of France, without having at: - 
preſſion upon his mind that it was to be uſeful to that Govern- 
ment, by directing their operations to that quarter in which 
they would be moſt ſucceſsful, If it was merely to prev 
their throwing away their ſtrength upon a quarter too ſtrong tv! 
them, that alone is conveying uſeful and important intel}1gen«* 
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to an enemy. But if, in addition to that intelligence, certain 
weak parts are pointed out—and if it is further ſuggeſted to the 
French Government what ſort of conduct and language they 
ought to hold in their Convention to induce the people of this 
Country to be diſcontented with their own Government—if this 
1s particularly recommended to their attention, the intclligence ſo 
communicated muft have been intended to be uſeful to the enemy. 
—lt ſeems to me impoſſible to ſay that particular intelligence, 
communicated to an enemy, unleſs it was falſc, was not in- 
tnded to be uſeful to the enemy. 

You mult recolleCt an expreſſion in Mr. Hurford Stone's letter 
of the 15th of March, 1794; in which, ſpeaking of Mr. Jackſon, 
it has been doubted whether the expreſſion is © afſi/?”” or © corre” 
his views.” I think the word was © correct.” But if the expreſſion 
was © correct his views” if the views of Mr. Jackſon were, as 
they undoubtedly were, thoie of obtaining intelligence ; if the 
priſoner was to correct his views with reſpect to obtaining intel- 
l;zence relative to this Country ; correcting them, and making 
them right, was making them moſt uſeful and beneficial to the 
French Government. Gentlemen, ſome obſervation has been 
made with reſpect to the alterations made by Mr. Stone, in Mr. 
Vaghan's paper z and eſpecially, it has been obſerved, that that 
part was ſcratched out which ſtated that there was no force in 
the Country, except the militia, and ſome cavalry, upon the 
coaſt. Gentlemen, ſcrathed out as it was in Mr, Vaughan's 
paper, produced in evidence to you, you will find that in the 
letter of Jackſon of the 17th of March, 1794, communicating to 
tis correſpondent abroad the ſubſtance of this paper, the only 
parts of this paſſage omitted are © the cavalry,” and © the 


lated in that letter. | 

Mr. Serjeant Adair. That letter Mr. Stone never ſaw. 

Mr. Solicitor General. The letter communicates other parts 
o Mr. Stone's information contained in that paper, attributed to 
lr. Vaughan; and you are to form a judgment for yourſelves, 
Gentlemeny whether Mr. Jackſon did or did not ſee that paper of 
Mr, Vaughan, either in the ſtate in which it was written ori- 
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* troops on the coaſt,” "The ſubſtance of the paſlage is fully 
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ginally, or in the tate in which it now is ; for the paſſage i; ry 
perfeetly legible, though a line is drawn through it. "There ar; 
parts which are added by Mr. Stone himfelf in his own ha:g. 
writing to Mr. Vaughan's paper —1I beg leave to requeſt thu 
when yorr look at that paper, you wil] have the goodneſs to <. | 
ferve what was the femper, with which thoſe parts which wer. WW | 
adied by Alr. Stine were fo added ; and whether the tempor 
mind of the perfor» who wrote thoſe adgitionat parts, was ; 
was not friendly to the Government of this Country. 
.Gentlemen, I think I have now pretty nearly gone thro 
the obſervations which I intended to make to you, for the pu. 
poſe of ſhewing, that it was impoſtble that Mr. Stone thu! 
: be ignorant of the nature of Mr. Jackſon's views ; and that \l-, 
\ Stone- ated with fuch a decree of mifrepreſentation and con- 
cealment, with refpeft to Mr. Jackſon, that it is impoſſible but 
he muſt have been aware that the purpoſe of Mr. Jackſon, and 
the occaſion of his being here, were not innocent—that they 
were fich as we ſtate them to have been. You will further 
recolleR, that he pretended, tm his converfations with the yen- 
tlemen who have been examined, that his brother had repre- 
ſented to the French Government, that the idea of an invalion 
was abfard ; that the temper of the people of this Country wi 
very different from what they imagined it to be; and that his 
object in defiring to be furniſhed with opinions upon the lubjce} 
was to convince the French Government of the truth of his 
repreſentations, and that he thaught that if they were perſuzdc 
he had truly repreſented whe temper of the people, he might prc- 
vent an invaſion. 

Gentlemen, you would have expeRted, therefore, in the ſevt- 
ral letters of John Hurford Stone, produced to you, to have 
found numberlefs repreſentations to that effet. A conſtant 
courſe of correſpondence has been produced to you, beginnins 2 

_ conſiderable time before Mr. Jackſon came to this Country, ans 
continuing daring the whole time of his refidence here and !! 
Ireland, and tntil after his arreſt. —In any one of thoſe lette', 
can you recolle& any ſuch expreſſions ? I am ſure I cannot—0! 


the contrary, is fvt the general language of Hurford Stone's 
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letters of a very different import—that if an invaſion ſhould 
tte place the ſucceſs would be inevitable, and the deſtruQion of 
\lr. Stone's property the conſequence, and, therefore, adviſing 
him to take all his property out of the Country. There is cer- 
rinly a degree of myftery in many of his communications upon 
the ſubject, and he ſays, the myſtery would be to be explained 
by Mr. Jackſon; but there 1s nothing to lead you to conchide 
that there is any ground for thefe repreſentations of Mr. Stone, 
that his brother had conſtantly repreſented to the French Go- 
rernment, that an invaſion was abſurd, and that the temper of 
the Engliſh people was different from that which they under- 
ood it to be. 


which I wiſh to obſerve upon; and that is, that Mr. Stone 
made no communication to Government whatever upon this 
ſubject, It is ſaid, that he mentioned it to the late General 
Murray, a perſon conneted with Government. Did he men- 
tion any thing more tv General Murray than he mentioned to 
Mr. Sheridan, and the other gentlemen, who have been examin- 
ed! Did he fay, «© Here is an American, come over for the 
« purpofe of obtaining intelligence to convey to the Govern+ 
% ment of France. He is a perſon who goes by the name of 
« Jackſon, and repreſents himſelf as an American merchant. 
« He lodges at ſuch a place. If he is a ſuſpicious perſon take 
& hum up.” Was not that the fort of communication which 
Mr. Sheridan, and the other gentlemen meant, he ſhould give 
tw Government ? They told him clearly, © This is a ſuſpicious 
* perſon.” 


« is ſuch a perſon in the Country, that they may at leaſt watch 
* his motions.” That was the degree of information, which 
ought at leaſt to have been given. Whereas there was no ſort 
of information of that kind given to any perſon. "The name 
of Jackſon was mentioned once or twice; I bdlieve, to Mr. 
onith — but Mr. Jackſon was mentioned as an American 
m:1chant, and nothing more; and no perſon would have thought 
Bb 2 to 


Gentlemen, there remains, I think, only one thing more 


« ]f you think that he is a man with whom you | 
* may communicate, you are impoſed upon (ſaid Mr. Sheridan) 
* and, therefore, go to Government and inform them that there 
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to look for an American merchant otherwiſe than in a mercani« 
ſituation z certainly not as lodging at the Buffalo Tavern, 
Bloomſbury. 

Beſides, Cuithans, Mr. Stone not only did not commuzi. 
cate to Crovernment intelligence important for its informatiqn, 
under the circumſtances which I have Rtated ; but he did 1 
communicate intelligence in his power, under other circun. 
ſtances which I will ſtate to you—he did not even fairly com. 
municate intelligence in his power, when he affected to co;pmu- 
nicate to Mr. Pitt, in April, 1793; and in his letter of that 
date you will recolle&t he ſtated to Mr. Pitt, that if any tr. 
ther important intelligence ſhould come to him he would con. 
municate it to Mr. Pitt. No ſuch communication was err 
made, upon any ſubje& whatever after that time as far as we 
can trace; and certainly they .have not, on the part of the p:i- 
ſoner, attempted to trace any ſuch intelligence. It is ſaid, that 
Mr. Pitt treated the intelligence given in April, 1793, ſlight!y, 
and wrote a cold letter upon the ſubject. On the contrary, Mr 
Pitt's letter appears to me to be a very civil letter, eſpecially if 
you look at the extracts ſent to him by Mr. Stone, and ſee what 
they communicate, and obſerve whether they communicate any 
thing of importance at the time at which itt was communicatce. 
But, Gentlemen, if you will look a little furcher—if when you 
laok at ſome of the extracts, you will notice at the ſame time 
the letters from which the extracts were made, and eſpecially the 
two letters to which your attention was particularly calles, 
thoſe of the 24th of October, and the 27th of November, 1792. 
I think you will find that Mr. Stone, in that communication t9 
Government, did not act as a man perfealy friendly to |!s 
Country. If he meant. to communicate any thing to Gover!- 
ment, he ought, at leaſt, to have communicated all he knw 
- upon the ſubject; and if he meant to make, any effeAua] com- 
munication to Government, he ought to have diſcloſed the tem- 
per of the perſon who gave that communication. Now, it 
admitted, that he altered the language of Mr. John Hurford 
Stone's letters, to a languapt leſs offenſive, conſtantly chang!"Z 


the word « we,” for the words © the French,” and ſo on—But Þ<- 
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(des this material alteration, he omitted ke conſiderable and 
mportant paſſages. 

The letter of the 2.4th .of October, 1792, ſays— The letter 
« | ſent you of the retreat of the Pruſſians, was, I am certain, 
« the only information of the event to be met with in London , 
« for the news arrived at the Aſſembly at half paſt twelve; 1 
« heard it in the ſtreet from a deputy; a minute aftcr I ran into 
« the box which I have there, and ſpoke with one of the Secre- 
« taricsz and at one the poſt went off to Calais, and my letter 
« was put, with one I ſent to Lord Lauderdale, who conveyed 
« it to Fox, at Newmarket, on board a boat that was then 
« going to England,” This paſſage was communicated, but 
ina mutilated ſtate. It was preceded by theſe words—« You 
« will have reccived from Verdun, an immenſe packet of in- 
« formation, which you will have diſtributed according to the 
« addrefles.” Fe did not communicate that part of the Jetter.— 
Why did he not communicate it? If he was to commynicate 
information -to Government, it was a ſtrong thing to ſay, that 
this immenſe packet of information was not to be communicated ; 
but if this paſſage had been inſerted would it not have led 
Government to enquire where this immenſe packet of informa- 
tion was ? In the” fame letter Mr. Hurford Stone takes notice 
of the retreat of the Pruffians, and of the manner in which the 
French were following that retreat; and he adds, that, which 
if you recolle& the circumſtances of the Country at the time 
it might be extremely important for Government to know, but 
which Mr. Stone did not communicate. He did communicate 
tie paſſage which ſtated the retreat. Of what uſe was commus- 
ricating this intelligence of the retreat of the Pruſhan army, at 
the time it was ſo communicated. "The retreat was a fact which 
had been then long univerſally known, But there followed im- 
mediately, in Mr. Hurford Stone's letter, another circumſtance 
which is of a very different nature, and which Mr. Stone does 
not think proper to communicate, After ſpeaking of the defeat, 
be ſays —© T will not aſſert it as a fact, but I believe it moſt 
* firmly, that the only condition accepted by Dumourier, was, 
* that the Royal Family ſhould not be put to death ; whilſt, on 
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i our part, it was- inſiſted that Pruffia ſhould immediately + 
« its leaving the territory of France, abandon the Houſe 
« Auftria, and even form an alliance with us, or ſubmit th- 
« army 1» tots to be priſoners to the arms of the Republic.—.| 
« this be not the preſent- ſtate of affairs I never was more 6. 
&« ceived; and all the converſations 1 had, with the Genet: 
« with the Commiſſioners of the Convention, &c. &c. lead me 
« to this belief.” | | 

Gentlemen, that was ſomething which it might be important 
to communicate to Government, ſuppoſing it to be truc ; name!y, 
that that ſort of ſtipulation had been made upon this occaſion, 
which would lead to the defeCtion of the Pruffian arms, from t!- 
genera! alliance, Not a faingle word of that part of the l-:tsr 
15 communicated. There is another paſſage to the ſame cfect— 


« firmation of my opinian, that Pruflia will be the ally of 
« France.” "That would have been a very important piece of 
intelligence, ſuppoſing it to be true. But that Mr. Stone does 
not communicate. What he does communicate could be no ſort 
of intelligence. He, therefore, certainly received a civil letter only 
from Mr. Pitt; becauſe if you look through the extracts you 
will ſee that it was impoflible for Mr. Pitt, at the time they werc 
ſent to him, to collect from them any intelligence whatevc 
which could be of any uſe. 

The extract which he ſent of the letter of the 27th of No- 
vember, was nothing more than this—< I believe that I men- 
<« tioned to you that we had a dinner on Sunday ſe*nnizht, to 
« celebrate the French victories, and that an addreſs was to bt 
©« preſented to the Aſſembly—that is to be done this morning, | 
« was choſen preſident, and orator, but I have declined both. 
This extra&t was probably given for the purpoſe of ſhew'; 
that Mr. Hurford Stone declined being preſident, and orato! 
of the meeting. The paſſage is taken from a very long Jeter. 
In the paſſage extracted, after the words, « I have declined botÞ,' 
the letter adds, © for the reaſons you hint at, and for others 


© offo.” Mr. Hurford Stone, therefore, conceived it necellar7 


to make an apology to his brother for declining being the ora 


&» 
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x: this mecting ; not as the extract would lead you to ſuppoſe 
Gat it was his wiſh to do fo at all cyents, and without any qua- 
[cation whatcver. "Then there is a long paſſage in which he 
{tcs, that he dined with Ferfaint, and ſpeaks of the fraternity 
which was offered by the Freach—You will probably recolle& 
the charafter of Keriaint, and the part which he took at that 
wne—and then he fates particularly what paſled in the Aﬀem+ 
þ!y upon that ſubje&t, and what was the reſult of the contidens 
ul converſatiun which he bad with Kerſaint It any thing was 
portant to communicate 1n this letter, it mult, have been that 
conhdential communication with Kerſaint. But not one word 


furly to communicate to Government, he certainly would have 
communicated the parts of this letter which he has not commu- 
cated, ang not that only which he did communicate, 

Gentlemen, theſe arc the principal things which haye ſtruck 
me in this caſe. "There are, certainly, many others which I 
»zht to obſerve upon—With reſpect to the character of this 
catemany with relpect to thoſe with whom he acted, with res 
ſpect to the ſituation of Mr, Jackſon, the ſmall credit given him 
—all of which have been obſerved upon, by the Counſel for 
the priſoner-—it ſeems to me that they cannot have any very cons 
:derable efftet upon your conſideration. With reſpect to the 
alt—the ſmall credit in point of money—1 think it was about 540 
Jaws d'ors, which it is tated Mr. Jackſon bad from the prifaner's 
brother, Mr. Hurford Stone. It is ſaid, that ſpies commonly 
tave a much Jarger allowance, The reſult of that remark would 
be to prove that Mr, Jackſon was not a ſpy. Now all the 
:vidence has proved that fact deciſively. —Theretore that remark 
amounts to nothing at all; and, I think, upon the whole, you 
will ind, when this evidence ſhall be more particular!y ſtated 


lelves, coolly and deliberately, that eyery part of the Cvidcnce 
corroborates the general impreſſion which I firſt attempted to 
Itate to you ; namely, that it is perfectly clear that Mr. Stone 
Kity that Mr, Jackſon came from Franceewknew that his ob- 
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k you, by my Lord, and you ſhall come to examine it your- 
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ject was to gain intelligence—knew the particular nature of 
mtelligence which he wiſhed to gain, and that that intelligenes 
was to be communicated to the French Government—and being 
fo communicated to the French Government, it muſt have thy 
effect (if it were. true intelligence) of being in ſome dexre 
uſeful to the French Government—and communicating intelli. 
gence to the French Government is the very crime imputcd i 
this indictment. 

A difference is attempted to be made between the tranſiction: 
in England and thoſe in Ireland. It is ſaid, that the purpoſ;, 
of Mr. Jackſon in England may have been perfectly innoce::, 
whatever his purpoſes in Ireland were. The difference in the 
tranſactions is only this ; the repreſentation made of the {tate of 
England is, that an invaſion of this Country would probably 
not be ſucceſsful ; the repreſentation with reſpect to Ireland |, 
that an invaſion might probably be ſucceſsful. —It has alſo bcen 
ſaid, that there is no diſtinct proof that the repreſentation of the 
ſtate of Ireland, was ever communicated to Mr. Stone—Cer- 
tainly there is not. —But the inference which it ſeems to me: 
you are fairly to draw from the whole evidence is, that the 
object of Mr. Jackſon (with the knowledge of Mr. Stone) 
was to procure intelligence in the manner, and for the purpoſcs 
which we have ſtated to you—and the whole of the objection 
to the concluſion which we draw from the evidence, is only 
this ; that the reſult of the intelligence obtained with reſpect to 
one Country, is different from the reſult of the intelligence 
obtained with reſpect to the other ; and that it is not clear that 
the intelligence actually gained, with reſpect to Ireland, was 
diſtinctly communicated to Mr Stone, although it clearly ap- 
pears that he was diſtinctly informed, that intelligence ws 
ſought for, and ſome intelligence was gained in Ireland for tic 
purpoſe of communicating ſuch intelligence to France ; an! 
if you are of opinion that intelligence was: ſought for in eith* 
Country, with the knowledge of Mr. Stone, for the purp: 
of communicating ſuch intelligence to France, in order to fer! 
the enemy, the guilt of the priſoner is-complete. 
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Gentlemen, I am ſorry I have detained you ſo long, I in- 
tended to have made ſome obſeryations upon the manner in 
which the evidence applies to the indictment, ſtating to you, 
particularly, the overt-acts laid in the indictment, to which 
the evidence applies. But this you will neceſſarily hear from 
tis Lordſhip; and, therefore, I will not trouble you any 
further, 


SU M1 MING 


(--99] 


SUMMING-UP. 


LORD KENYON. 


Gentlemen of the Jury, 


This cauſe has engaged your attention for a long ſpace of tie, 
and indced in the Annals of Weſtminſter Hull, there have hc 
very few cauſes that have occurred, that have occaſioned ſuch an 
adjournment as took place laſt night z it was reſerved for the ne- 
ceſſities of modern times, to conſume ſo much time as has nc. 
ceſſarily been conſumed, to Jay before Juries, properly, caſcs cf 
the great importance that this caſe 1s; for 1t 15 unpoſlible to im. 
preſs too much on your minds, the importance of the caulc, 
Tt has on each ſ:de Ecen impreſicd upon you—eby thoſe who pro- 
ſecute for the pubiic, anc by the Counſel for the prifoner at the 
bar.—On the one fide every thing that is dear to the priſoner is 
concerned, and on the other ſide, every thing that is dear to th: 
community 1s concerned, Societies, conſidering the corrupt na- 
ture of man; ſocieties cannot keep together, without pena! 
laws, and the ſanctions of puniſhment; they have exiſted in 
all poliſhed Countries; they have been found neceſlary ; and it 
they have been found neceſlary to be enacted, it is neceflary that 
they ſhould be executed, whenever offences exiſt, 

I agree with the learned gentleman, and every man of humia- 
nity muſt agree, that the wiſhes of eyery humane man are, that 
guilt may not be fixcd upon any man; but I confeſs I an 
one of thoſe who haye not the weakneſs ; which weakne!s « 
Judge at leaſt, and a Jury, muſt get rid of, before they fit thun'- 
ſelves to fill the reſpective ſtations which they are to hill 1 
the adminiſtration of the Juſtice of the Country, I ſay thei-- 
fore, I am not one of thoſe, who wiſh, under falſe compatho!, 
inconſiſtent with the adminiſtration of criminal juſtice, thit - 
perſon on whom guilt is fairly fixed, ſhould eſcape the ey 
ment which the law annexes to his guilt, 
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Gentlemen, I hope you are come to conſider this caſe, at a 
time which I dare fay you are, when your minds and your 
bodily ſtrength are not wearied ſufficiently to preveit you from 
oroceeding to diſcuſs it, and to form that judyment which now 
at this inſtant certainly none of you have formed upon the 
caſe, becauſe it would be premature; I cannot but lament a little, 
that in my own caſe I certainly do feel a very contiderable d-gree 
of fatigue 3 but the duty is caſt upon me, and I will pertorm it as 
well as I am able. 

The offence imputed to the priſoner at the bar, is the higheſt 
effxnce which can be committed in ſociety, namely, an intenion of 
&moliſhing the Government, which keeps civil ſociety together, 
2nd inſtead of rule and order, converting all into miſ-rule, anarchy, 
confuſion, and no Government at all, by overthrowing and an- 
aikilating the Government which does at preſent keep this com- 


munity together, 


book for ſame centuries, has delineated in plain terms, and in 
terms at leaſt upon which the conſtructions have been unitorm, 
what Treafons are, and thoſe two which are imputcd to the pri- 
fſoner at the bar, are—Compaſſling the death of the King—and ad- 
kering to the King's enemies; and it has been very fairly ad- 
mitted by both the learned Counſel for the priſoner at the bar, 
that the evidence which has been given, is evidence advancing at 


counts in the indictment. It certainly was properly ſo admitted, 
becauſe ſuch has been the conſtruction in all times; and one 
ſhould be ſorry to ſee, upon queitzons which ſo materially aftect 
erery body, ſhifting opinions by thoſe who are to deliver what 
the laws are, tv the ſubjects who are to be governed by 


Gentlemen, it does appear to me, that the juſtice of this caſe 


{ond count contained in the indictment, namely, that which 
putes to the priſoner, that he adhered to the King's enemies 3 
u3% that for the aid, zſkiſtance, direction, and inſtruction of the 


Eic- 


The ſtatute of Treaſon, which has exiſted upon the ſtatute 


laſt to a degree, to charge him with the offences under both the | 


wil be perfeAly ſatisfied by my calling your attention to the 


(300 2) 
encmics of the King, as to their conduct and proſecution of 41. 
war, he ſent them certain communications. 

It has been decided by the higheſt authority, and no perſ.n 
doubted the law when it was laid down, and no perſon has 
doubted the law ſince—I chooſe to give it in the words of my Lord 
Mansfield, at a time when the Court was hlled by Judges, 4; 

able, and as willing to protect the civil liberties of the ſubject 1 
ever adorned a Court of Juſtice ; and with their concurrence 
he thus Jaid down the law to gentlemen who ſtood in the place 
in which I now have the honour of addrefling you. © Letur, 
of advice, and correſpondence and intelligeuce to the enemy, to 
enable them to annoy us, or to defend themſelves ; written ad 
ſent in order to be delivered, certainly conſtitute the crime 6 
Treaſon, of adhering to the King's enemies.” 

It was very properly ſtated by the learned Counſel for the pri. 
ſoner, that it is the happineſs of this cauſe, that neither upon the 
law of the caſe, nor upon the evidence, which has been adduced 
on the behalf. of the proſecution, has there been any diſputc 
whatever.— The law is agreed to as laid down.—AIll the evidence 
that has been laid before you, comes unqueſtionably as evidence 
which you may liſten to in point of law—it has been attenced 
and checkeg by two gentlemen, moſt eminent jn their profeſi:"n, 
and has paſſed muſter with them—it became me, if any doubts 
aroſe in my mind to ſtate them, —I expreſſed my doubts v/he1 | 
had any; and, undoubtedly if they had incautiouſly let ey tcnce 
paſs, which I thought ought not to have paſſed, I ſhould hivecs- 
preſſed my dowhts to the learned Judges, whoſe aſſiſtance 1 hz\£ 
the happineſs to have upon this occaſion, if any doubts ha «- 
Cured to me. 

I have ſtated what are the charges in the indictment, and what 
the Iaw is ; this caſe has been diſcuſſed by the Counſel on but 
ſides; the evidence has been given, and it waits for me to do, 
that which it is my bounden duty to do—to afliſt you as well as 
I am able, before you deliberate upon the cauſe—it would hav? 
been my duty, if I had ſeen that the Counſel for the Crown bor 
hard upon the priſoner, to have reſcued him from improper 1u- 
zeſtions ; it would have been my duty alſo, if I ſhould have 


G* 


( 31 ) 


diſcovered that infinite eloquence—that ardent expreffions and 


infinite zeal, had probably had a conſiderable effet upon the 
minds of the Jury, to give the Jury an opportunity to pauſe 
before they went on to a concluſion ; and to conſider what con- 
cluſion ought to be drawn from the evidence given in the cauſc, 
for the evidence given in the cauſe is the only ſource of infor- 
mation to which you can refer ; all the reſt is to afſiſt you in 
that, and, if it tends to confound you, and to lead you aſtray from 
that, it is all 1ll-done; it js of uſe as far as it leads you to under - 
ſtand and apply the evidence; it is all of a bad tendency if it has 
any other eftect; | | 

Gentlemen, I told you at the beginning, that the trouble 
which I ſhould give you, would be very little indeed ; every 


body before he endeavours to communicate knowledge to another, 


muſt ome how or other have made up his own mind, not what arc 
the concluſions to be drawn in the caſe, but as to the important 
points in the caſe ; and, though it may be proper in the outſet 
to bring intelligence from every quarter, in a cauſe, yet genc=- 
nally long before the cauſe gets to its concluſion, the great 
kading and prominent parts of. the caſe are ſufficiently obvious 
toevery body ; and whoever bends his attention ſolely to the ſmail 
points of the cauſe, docs not perhaps yield much afliſtance to 
thoſe who arc to judge upon it; but upon the great and ſmall 
points of the cauſe, let me not preſume to impoſe my judg- 
ment upon you ; you are to ſee what are the great and ſmall 
points of the cauſe. It is my duty to lay before you for your 
ahſtance, what appear to me to be the great points of the 

cauſe, | 
A great number of the letters which were read at the beginning 
ofthe cauſe ; ſcem to me to have received a very proper conſtruc- 
tion from the learned gentlemen of Counſe}, with the priſoner at 
the bar--they certainly were many of them letters really reſpecting 
a trade exiſting, and eſtabliſhments in trade, meant tv be car- 
ied on in France, I verily believe it.—1 believe with them 
ſo, for it was expreſsly ſo ſaid by the learned Counſel, who 
iſt addrefſed you for the priſoner—and when I make an ob- 
frvation preſently, it will appear—for if the conceſſion had _ 
made 
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( 382 ) 
made inadvertently, but ſurety it was not, it ought not to þ4 


abided by ; but it appeared to me it was properly ſtated by him, 


that all that is ſaid of the people at North Shields—of tt; 
aſſizes at Cork, certainly did not refpect any commercial ner. 
tiations between thoſe partics, but referred to ſomething whic) 


one of the letters ſays is myſterious ; for the Jangnage of on» of 


the letters (No. 5.) after it had been talking about a perſon 
who would come, ſays, the perfon alluded to will explain al! 
myſteries ; therefore, that there was ſomething myſterious in 
theſe letters—that they were, as has been ſo often repcated, 
tomething enigmatical, beyond all controverſy appears from the 
letters themſelves. We 

Gentlemen, the letters prefent to us three perſons, who 2!# 
appear in every ftep that we take in the buſineſs; the priſoner 
at the bar ; his brother, who, from the ſtile of all the letters, 
and from every thing that has appeared in the caufe, appears to 
be a perſon who conſidered himſelf as having exchang*d his 


Country, and having become intereſted in, and a well-wiſher t9 


France, in ſhort, become a Frenchman ; for whenever he {p25 
in thefe confidential letters to his brother, which were to be i- 
reed to the houſe, (but not to be opened by the houſe) of the 
French, he calls them »s, and of the people of Envland +, 
therefore he conſidered himſelf, it is pretty clear, though this 1s 
no very important obſervation m the cauſe, yet certainly he 
all along conſidered himſelf as a perſon who was domicile 1n 
France, and wiſh:d to be underſtood by his domiciliation there 
to have become a mcmber of the community in France. The 
third perſon was a Mr. Jackſon, now no more, who allo 1s :& 
mitted in the cauſ- to be an agent for the French ; how far his 
agency went you will confider in the ſequel of the cauſe. 

| Gentlemen, I ſhall now lay before you the two emphatici 


them before you, becauſe they are proved expretisly by evidence 
which is uncontrovertcd to have been in the poſſeſiion of Ar. 
Stone, and to have bcen in the poſſefion of Mr. Jackſon 21% 
for in the cuſtody of both of them theſe letters are found; 198 
communicated, the evidence which foflows in the cauſe will rt 
on £4 


( 3-7 
ent to' you proof—whether deciſive proof or not it is for you 
ind not for me to decide. 
The firſt of theſe is a letter, which is admitted on all hands 
to have been written by a- member of the Houſe of Commons, 
Mr. William Smith, to Mr. Stone, the priſoner at the bar. 
Gentlemen, I wiſh you would attend to this, though, indeed, I 
wed not beſpeak your attention—your attention has been marked 
throughout. 
- [ Here his Lordſhip read the letter.) 
[ide pape 119. ] 
This is the letter which was written by Mr. Smith; the other 
pyer, Which I alfo defire to call your attention to, and which, 
3 | have before ſtated, was found in the hands both of Mr. 
Stone and of Mr. Jackſon, is that which is ſaid to have come 
fom Mr. Vaughan to Mr. Stone, and got ſomehow into the 
hands of Mr. Jackſon ; that paper is this: 
[ Here his Lordſhip real the paper] 
[Yide page 114.] 

Gentlemen, you have heard theſe papers, and in the ſeque! of 
the cauſe you are bound upon your oaths to conſider whether 
they contain information which, if given to the French Covern- 
ment, muſt be of uſe to them in the future progreſs of their 
wncerns. As this indictment is framed, and as the whole caufe 
s laid before you, it appears to me that your attention was rather 
d; and led, in a conftderable part of the cauſe, to a point 
which is not important in the cauſe; for it was ſuppoſed that 
the criminality of the papers reſted in their tempting the French 
b invade the Country— Nothing like it: if that was the only 
ime which might have been committed, perhaps it would be 
raining this paper too much to infer, when they ſtate to the 
French in ſuch formidable terms what the difficulties would be, 
tht this letter at all tended to tempt the French to invade the 
Country ; but if any thing of that kind was ſaid, it is neceſſary 
br me to ſtate to you that that is nothing like the point in the 
Qule, | 

[ ay, in the language of Lord Mansfreld, that if the com- 
Wnication made is a communication which may tend to be of 
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 called.—] ſhall not ſtate the evidence of witneſles who {ound 


| Popkins and Enots ; and told him that if he would deliver wel 


( 384 ) 
any aſſiſtance to the ſubjects of another Country to annoy 1), 
Country, or to defend themſelves, or to ſhape ;in any mat; 
the nature of their attacks upon this Country, that that, 5+. 
yond al] controverſy, is High T reaſon. I ſtate this fo poſitive!;, 
becauſe I know the learning and candour of the genticmcy, 
that nobody will ſuppoſe that I overſtate it—Beyond all dou}: 1 
is ſo; therefore, if upon your ſerious conſideration of th.{; 
letters, you ſhould find that thoſe letters communicated any i- 
formation to the French, being in a ſtate of hoſtility with thi; 
Country, and therefore every thing which helped to aſſiſt then 
drew back from the intereſt of this Country ; if you ſhould fd 
that, I do not mean to ſtate that the oftence is complete, tijl I have 
ſtated to you ſomething elſe, and then it is for you to deliberate 
whether it is complete ; but it is for you to look at theſe papers 
under the view and repreſentation I have made of theſe papers, 
becauſe it is what I am upon my oath bound to ſtate to you; if 
I miſtate it, I ſhall be corrected by the learned Judges; und [ 
{ha!l not be ſorry to be interrupted, if I ſtate any thing that renders 
interruption necellary; becauſe it never comes too late, when 
the blood of a fellow ſubject is at ſtake: but I am bound to & 
it; it 1s not a pleaſant taſk, but thus circumſtanced, unpleaſant 
as the taſk is to any man of feeling, I muſt meet my {ituation 
and ſummon up my fortitude as well as I can, to di {charge | 
as well as my taculties will permit me. 
Theſe papers being read, I will proceed to ſtate at length t! 
evidence which was given by the ſeveral witnefles who wei 


Papers here and there, and proved hands writing, and thole «il 
of things. 

Mr. King, the under Secretary of State, was called, and 
told you what papers he found in the houſe of the priſoner, i 
where he found the ſeveral papers; and he tells you what in 
behaviour of the priſoner was when . they were found —tiat he 
did not demonſtrate any marks by which he could co!!c-t tli 
he thought himſelf in a ſtate of guilt : he tells you furtier, th 
| he aſked the priſoner to produce the letters which were {con 
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( 385 ) 
Ltters, his other papers ſhould be delivered him again; in an- 
wer to which the priſoner told him, that he had no letters of 
tat fignature by him. 
Gentlemen, the next witneſs who was called is Mr. Reuben 
Fnith, whoſe evidence I believe I need not ſtate, 


The next witneſſes were the perſons trom Dublin, who found 


he papers; but the next witneſs who gave ay evidence in 
portant to the cauſe, was Mr. Smith a Membcr of Parliament. 
He fays he has known the priſoner {1x or ſeven years—he ftays 
No. 12, the firſt of the two papers I read, is of his hand-writiny, 
nd that he ſent it to the priſoner ; that he had converſation with 
the priſoner about a perſon of the name of Jackſon, whom the 
wiſoner named to him, and talked to him about ; that he met the 
wiſoner ſeveral times, ſometimes at Freemaſon's Hall, and that 
x one of the meetings at Freemaſon's Hall the priſoner came to 
lim, and ſaid « My correſpondence with my brother has been 
& interrupted for a conſiderable time, but a perſon has lately 
* brought me a letter from him, to which he requeſts I would 
& ſend him an anſwer,” he appearcd to be much alarmed at that 
ime, with apprehenſions that the French intended to invade 


tis Country ; but he thought if any means could be ufed oft- 


tunteracting here the impreſſions there entertained, reſpecting 
be ſtate of affairs in England, it might be advantageous; T he 
prifoner expreſſed himſelf under ſimilar alarm, he aſked me what 
ny opinion was upon the ſubject, I told him in effect that I 
tought he muſt be well acquainted with my opinion upon that 
point, becauſe he muſt often have heard me expreſs my per- 
lafion that ſuch an attempt wouid never be made, and I believe 
tut I ſtated reaſons ſimilar to what appear in that paper. After 
bme little converſation he told me he had had a converſation with 
fr. Vaughan upon the ſame ſubje&, that Mr. Vaughan had told 
im he thought there could be no impropriety in giving his 
other that general information, for which he feemed to wiſh ; 


nd that Mr, Vaughan had given him a paper containing ſome of. 


ts opinions upon that head. He ſays, in the fame converlation he 
hewed me a paper, and afked my opinion; I told him I thouglt 
ae opinions in that paper might be very true, or words to that 

| Cc purport, 
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purport, but that its expreſſions appeared to me, in many ,;, 
of view exceptionable; he informed me he had ſhewn ;; , 
ſeveral gentlemen, to Lord Lauderdale and Colonel Mait!z;y 
among others, I am. not jure that he mentioned any body «/; 
that they appeared on the whole to think the paper was innoce;s 
but had objected to many expreſſions in it; I am ſure he gave » 
to underſtand, that he did not mean to make any uſe of ti; 
paper, (Mr. Vaughan's paper) if upon confulting any fricnd 
they ſhould adviſe him againſt it. I remember nothing furthe 
material, except that I told him, that left he ſhould forget or m 
underſtand me, I would put down what I had to fay in writing 
He faid an American gentleman of the name of Jackſon, ha 
brought him a letter—I did not know who he was, I underſtoo 
from the priſoner that what his brother wanted of him, was tt 
know ſome gentlemen's opinions ; I do not know that ever (1 
him afterwards. Mr. Stone told me an American gentlemat 
had come from his brother, in conſequence of. the interruptin 
of their correſpondence. He ſays the paper marked No. 11 
with a croſs, is the paper the priſoner ſhewed him as \l; 
Vaughan's paper, he believes it correſponds in language wit 
that which he had ſeen; there were ſome ſcratches upon the payer 
in the manner in which the paper ſhewn him was ſcratched, 

Upon his croſs-examination, he ſays he was not in confidence 
with the priſoner ; he had been occaſionally in his company at the 
houſe of Dr. Crauford, who married Mr. Stone's ſiſter; he hat 
ſeen him frequently at Freemaſon's Hall. Mr. Stone applicd te 
him to get a bill paſſed in Parliament, which he wanted to hav! 
for ſome private purpoſe of his own—he ſaid the priſoner impol: 
no conkdence on me ; he acquainted me he had mentioned it ! 
ſome other perſor:s, and I believe he ſaid he intended to mentio! 
it to more. | | 

| The next witneſs who- was called was Mr. Sheridan, and it 
eſſential that you ſhould attend minutely to the evidence of Nir 
Sheridan, Mr. Sheridan ſays that the priſoner, in March 179 
applied to him at his houſe—that Mr. Wilſon wrote a letter, | 
conſequence of which the priſoner and Mr. Wilſon came to him 


He ſaid, the priſoner wanted my opinion on ſomething which #46 
been 


( 387 ) 

1220 communicated to Lord Lauderdale and Colonel Maitland, 
which he conceived might be of great public henefit ; he faid he 
tz) frequent communications from his brother in Paris, that he 
iaderſtood from him the idea of attempting an invaſion in this 
Country, was a plan reſolved upon by the Executive Govern- 
neat of France; he thought from his brother that this plan pro- 
c::ed from an ill grounded opinion of the ſtate of the public mind, 
ad the prevalence of diſcontent in this Country ; the priſoner then 
xroceeded to ſtate, that the mode he would make this communi- 
cation by, would be through a circuitous channel of communi- 
ctionz that he would through that channel undeceive the 
Government of France, that he would give them the real ſtate 
of this Country, and convince them how little could be expected 
of any thing like aſſiſtance or co- operation from any deſcription 
of men in this Country; that he hoped the conſequence might 
be their abandoning a project, evidently taken up on falſe in- 
formation. "The priſoner ſtated, that in order to effect this 
purpoſe, he had endeavoured to collect the opinion of ſeveral 


\1-o political characters in this Country, whoſe opinion he thought 
1" would be likely to advance his object, and for this purpoſe he had 
per had an interview with ſeveral gentlemen; he named Mr. Smith 
0. WT zi! others—he then mentioned that he had communicated with 


Mir, Vaughan, who had put down his ſentiments in writing, and 
be produced a written paper of this opinion, which he ſaid wes 
ar, Vaughan's, and began reading the paper. I faid I did not 
ixe to meddle in the buſineſs, as I thought him likely to be im- 


ditween him and his brother, whom he had ſtated to be an 
American gentleman, I ſaid that I had always made it a rule» 


GWcumſtances, and politely bezged he would excuſe my littening 
lucther ; 1 told him he ought to have no communication with 
bs brother at. all, but what went through the Sceretary of State's 
tands, and that if I had been in Mr. Dundas's fituation, I would 
uke care that he had no communication with his brother, but 
Wat I ſhould know; I told him the way to do good would be by 
idrett communication with his Majeſty's Minilters ; he ſcemed 
zen Cc2 to 
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to heſitate, but I think he ſaid he had had ſome communicz!ix 
with ſome of his Majeſty's Miniſters upon the ſubjeQ; a4». 
wards Mr. Sheridan recolleCted himſelf, and he fays, he thought h- 
faid he had communicated fomething to Generat Murray—tg }- 
fure Geneta] Murray was no Miniſter. 

The next witneſs who was called was the Earl of Lauderd:ls 
he ſays, in March 1794, I haca communication with the priſoner, 
my brother was with me, I met the priſoner at a Coffee Houte |» 
Bond Street, there was a converfation about the ſtate of thir-: 
faid it was given him by Mr. Vaughan; my brother expreſſed his 
ſurprize at Mr. Vaughan's civing him fuch a paper, he point 
out a particular pafſage, and aſked if Mr. Vaughan had wrw: 
this, the priſoner ſaid, the ſubſtance was received from \lr. 
Vaughan; Mr. Wilſon came into the Coffee Houfe, there was 
fome general converſation, and we left the room; I cannot re- 
colle& the paſſage objeed to; I was much diſappointed at the 
meeting, I thought it a very fooliſh meeting, and was forry I h:d 
been there. His Lordſhip ſays, I believe Mr. Stone never re- 
ceived any letter from my brother nor me; a letter was written 
by me I believe to the priſoner, but was not ſent. I believe 
No. 11 with a croſs, was the paper communicated to me. 

'The next witneſs was Mr, John 'Towgood ; he ſays the pri- 
foner, in April, 1794, told him that he had feen a gentleman 
who was juſt come from Paris, who had brought him new: 
from his brother ; that this perſon had aſked him about the ft.ve 
of parties in this Country, and how it was likely the prop': 
would be affected towards the French, in cafe of an invalion; 
the priſoner then ſaid he thought it an opportunity of doing $09! 
to this Country ; that it was his opinion, that in caſe of ſuch 9! 
attempt, whatever diftercnce of opinion there might be on oth:; 
ſubjeAs, there would be but one mind as to reſiſting avy ſuc 
attempt; in caſe it ſhould be made; he further faid, he thouzh! 
it would be doing good if this opinion ſhould be forwarded t9 
his brother in France by this American gentleman. [ fu 
was a very delicate ſubje&t indeed to converſe about ; br 1 

he would do nothing that ſhould implicate him in any dificu't! 
| ihe 
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The prifoner then read a paper expreſſing thole ſentiments that 
| have juſt mentioned ; he further ſaid that he had mentioned 
it to ſome perſons of conſequence, among others, I think, he 
mentioned Lord Lauderdale, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Smith, Mr, 
Vaughan, and Colonel Maitland, and the reaſon he gave was 
that he thought it would be doing more good, it the opinion 
went ſanCtioned with thoſe names, than it it was his opinion 
only. The witneſs ſays, ſome days atterwards I ſaw the priſoner 
2g2in, who ſaid that he had delivered the paper to the American 
gentleman, ſtrongly exprefling the ſentiments I have jult men- 
toned, and he expreſſed himielt much fſatisficd, that by conl1- 
trable pains and trouble, he had done what he conceived an 
eſſential good to his Country, in preventing the attempt of an 
nvaſion, if ſuch had ever been intended, 

On his croſs-examination, he ſays he has ſeen Mr. Vaughan 
write, but he does not know enough of his hand to ſpeak to it, 
though he rather bclieves the paper to be Mr. V aughan's hand; 
there are ſome parts in Mr. Stone's hand-writing. He ſays he 
has known Mr, Stone well many years; he never heard him 
expreſs any thing diſloyal ; he believes he is a friend to reform, 
but he is alſo a friend to the Conſtitution. 

Mr. Rogers is next called—he has known both the Mr. 
Stones for many years; he ſays in March, 1794, Mr. Stone 
met me in the ſtreet, and mentioned having received a letter 
irom his brother at Paris, and the arrival of a gentleman who 
wiſhed to colle& the ſentiments of the people of this Country 
with reſpe&t to a French invalion; he ſtys he rather declined 
the converſation ; he ſays Mr. Stone called upon him a few days 
afterwards, and ſhewed him a paper written by ſomebody elle, 
tat the Engliſh would unite to repel an invaſion; he ſaid he 
touzht he ſhould do his duty, if by ſtating what was true, he 
could ſave his Country from an invaſion ; ha fays there was na 
nunction of ſecrecy ; that he has known the priloner many 
cars, and always thought him to be a well meaning man. 

Gentlemen, this is the important evidence that has be n 
tiven in ſupport of the charge which is made by the Countcl 


27 the public avainſt the prilorer at the bar; and, Gcntlemety.. | 
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it is admitted, I think by the Counſ-l for the Defendant, +, 
this is important evidence, if the mind of the priſoner wer! +, 
communicate the inteliizence contained in this Pree to the 
Government of France. | 

Mr. Erſkine. No—pardon me, I diſavow it poſitively; ] 
never would come again into this place, if I had admitted any 
ſuch thing. 

Lord Kenym, I underſtood you to ate that the only queſtin 
in this cauſe was, what was the intention ; I underſtood you 
both to ſay in terms that the queſtion was reduced pretty much 
to the point, whether he had a criminal intention towards the 
Country in that which was done. 

Mr. Erſkine, I did not, I thank God, expreſs myſelf in tht 
minner. I faid that the queſtion was, whether the priſoner gar: 
this communication to France with an intemion to ben::.; 
France, inſtead of with an intention to avert that calamity fron 
this Country; that is what I ſaid. 

Mr. Attorney General. I beg to fay a ſingle word, with you: 
Lordfhip's permiſſion, in this ſtage of the cauſe, that what | 
opened to the Jury may not be miſunderſtood, TI put my''f 
upon the wards of the inditment—that if the intention was t» 
make that communication to aid and aſhſt the Government 
France, in carrying on its war againſt this Country, I ftate it. 
now diftinaly as I ſtated it before, to be High Treaſon. 

Atr. Erſkine. I was only ſpeaking for myſelt, but Mr. Serjeant 
Adair alſo ſaid the ſame thing. 

Mr. Fuftice Groſe, The Counſel for the priſoner do not 
differ. 

Mr. Erſtine. Not i in the leaſt, we do not preſyme to ſay we 
are right, but we do not chooſe to be miſinterpreted. 

Lord Kenymm. Gentlemen of the Jury—this is I think im- 
portant evidence in the cauſe; theſe papers are proved to has! 
b-en ſent, and to be found in the cuſtody of Mr. Jackſon In 
Ireland ; it is for you to ſay what the character of Mr. Jackf0n 
was; the original copies of both theſe papers were found it, 
the cuſtody of Mr. Stone in England, one was proved by \Ir. 
amith to have been delivered by him to Mr. Stone, and the 

priſoner 
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a:oner confelled to the witneſſes who have been called, that 
the other paper he had from Mr. V aughan; they get into the 
nds of Jackſon, who was in Ircland. Mr, Sheridan in his 
evidence, you will recollect, ſtates that the priſoner told him 
he meant to communicate this to the French Government, and 
txat the mode he ſhould take, would be through a circuitous 
canndl of communication, to undeceive the French Govern- 
ment. | | 

Now, Gentlemen, it is for you to conclude upon this evi- 
dence (I ſhall conftider the anſwer and the obſervation as well 
z | am able) whether theſe papers, the cttect of which I have 
before commented upon, were not communicated to Mr, Jack- 
ſn in Ircland, in order to go by that circuitous channel of 
cxnmunication he ſpoke of to Mr. Sheridan, to the Govern- 
nent in France, But it is ſaid by the Counlcl, and the evidence, 
that has been adduced, that he could not mcan any thing amiſs 
in this, becauſe theſe communications had been made frequently 
in the ſtreets, and upon the Coal Exchange, and in places very 
public, to divers other perſons. 

Theſe communications involve no crime at all; the writing 
of theſe papers, independent of the uſe that was to be made of 
them, was no crime; he might have ſhewn them with perfect 
confidence, fatisfhed that no one cuuld derive from them accuſation. 
22ainſt him, if he had ſhewn them at all pvintz of the compals, 
provided he had not ſhewn them with a view that they ſhould 
b: tranſmitted to France, or in any way put into the power 
of the Government of France, to affiſt and aid the councils of 
that Country, that is the ſingle purpoſe which conſtitutes the 
offence; and, therefore, when it is faid that all this goes to 
prove the innacence of the man, it is for you to judge whether 
with theſe obſervatians it tends to prove any thing at all., 

[t is ſaid that at the time when his houſe was examined, he 
made no difficulty in producing hjs papers, but that all his papers 
were communicated to the officers who came. Gentlemen, you 
will recolle&t what I have before ſtated to you, and you muſt 
recolleEt it before you form your judgment of the matter—that 


' When he was aſked for what was thought by the Under Se- 
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cretary of State to be the eſſential papers; namely, thoſe þ 1. 
Popkins and Enots, and told that all his other papers hou! 
be delivered to him as of little importance compared with th-y, 
that he then poſitively faid he had no papers with thoſe {i511. 
tures, he had no correſpondence ot the kind, Theſe papers wr, 
afterwards found. 

It has been faid, and every thing that has been fd 9: 
to receive its full force, that when it was eflential to my 
communications, he had not been backward in making con: 
mcations. I am bound to obſerve upon thiz alſo, that th-{ 
communications were made in the preceding year, 1793 ; the 
laſt of them in the month of April, 1793, and that every on 
of theſe communications was prior to the important time wy 
the meſſenger from France, Mr. Jackſon, came into this Conn- 
try, for the time when he came into this Country appears by the 
direction he left at the port of Hull, 

Gentlemen, 1 have ftated to you the evidence which wa 
even by Mr, Sheridan, my Lord Lauderdale, Mr. *I ow2oud, 
and Mr. Rogers ; you will recolle&t what the advice was that 
Mr. Sheridan gave the prifoner—that it was a tickliſh kind 6: 
buſinefs that he meddled with, and that he thought he oucht not 
to receive any letters from his brother; that he ought to have 
nothing to do with the buſineſs without communicating to the 
Miniſter. It was therefore contrary to the advice of theſe for 
gentlemen, whoſe evidence I have read, that he proceeded to d» 
any thing with this paper of Mr. Vaughan's, which the tw» 
noble brothers of the houſe of Maitland, my Lord Lauderdal? 
and Colonel Maitland, told him contained exceptionable pail, 
which they wondered Mr. Vaughan ſhould write. 

Tris faid, by all this he did not mcan to injure this Country, 
ang aſhſt France. The great Searcher of Hearts knows int 
heart of man; we can only judge of mens hearts and their 11- 
tentions from their overt as; the paper was ſent, according t0 
his own expreſs account of the paper, to Mr. Sheridan, wit! a 
view to be communicated to the Government of France; it was 
| fent there in dire& oppoſition to the advice of the four genti*- 
men whoſe names I have mentioned to you ; it 1s Sor vl '? 
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zy whether it was ſent innocently or not; for when you have 
irawn that concluſion you arrive at the end of your buſineſs : 
but before you make that concluſion, you will attend to the 
charafter which has been given by a great number of witneſſes 
of this perſon, and of his general demeanor and conduct in 
Ute, 

We are certainly not trying his charaCter otherwiſe than it 
comes to afhſt him in his defence upon this caſe ; we are try- 
ing the fact, whether he communicated this important paper in 
the courſe of going by a circuitous communication (1 chooſe to 
put it in the words he uſed to Mr. Sheridan) to the Goovern- 
ment of France. The uſe of the evidence of character you all, 
n your ſeveral ſituations of Grand Jurymen, and otherwiſe in 


your commerce with the world are abundantly acquainted with ; 


in doubtful caſes recourſe may be had to it; and God forbid a 
man ſhould not appeal to his character, in order to help him in 
the day of diſtreſs; but if evidence of character, in doubtful 
caſes, 1s made to go further than that—if it is to blot out all the 
evidence on one fide, and to re-inſtate the party, it is ſaying, in 
other terms, that a man of character may commit any licentiout- 
nes, any thing that he pleaſes, and he ſhall be free from accu- 
ſation, or free from puniſhment, becauſe he has before had 2 
eood character, 

Gentlemen, thcſe do appear to me the main parts of the caſe, 
and the only parts which I am aware are important in the cale, 
or elſe I ſhould drudge through all the reſt as well as I am able. 
tis my duty to lay before you thoſe things which I conceive 
evince either the guilt or innocence of the party, and it 1s your 
part to draw the concluſion. 

One of the Furz, Whether the intention of the priſoner 1s 
not neevffarily to be conſidered, or the mere act ? 

Lord Kenyon, You will conſider the intention in the evi- 
cence, 

Mr. Fuflice Lawrence. It has been ſtared by the Counſel for 
the priſoner, as I underſtand (if I am mittaken 1 wiſh to be 
correted) that the queſtion was, whether he aCed borra fide, or 
with the traitorous intention ſtated in the indictment. I buiteve | 
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it was: ſtated by my brother Adair that the queſtion would be, 
whether the priſoner, from what he knew of Mr. Jackſon, gy 
the paper to Mr, Jackſon with the criminal intention imputed jr 
the indictment, or with an intention of averting the calamitic 
of an invaſion. In order to diſprove that intention, a good deal 
has been ſaid with reſpect to that which the priſoner communi. 
cated ty Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Smith, and other perſons, with 
reſpect to the motive with which he had colleEted this infornz. 
tion. 

Gentlemen, if you attend to the evidence of Mr. Smith yy 
will ſee this :—he ſaid, that the priſoner came to him, and tid 
him that his correſpondence with his brother had been intwr. 
rupted for a conſiderable time, but a pertfon had lately b: uy 
him a Tetter from his brother, to which he requeited he would 
ſ-n1d him an anſwer; that his brother appeared io be much 
al.rmed with the apprehenſion that the French intended to in- 
vade this Country ; but he thought it any means could be af. 
{rrded him of counteracting the impreſhons there entertained 
1-ipecting the ſtate of affairs in England, it might be advan- 
tageous : he ſaid, he thought there could be no unpropriety 1n 
viving his brother that general information. I think the account 
he pave Mr. Sheridan was to the fame eftect :—that, by means 
of his brother, this information might reach the Crovernment of 
France. The account he gave the other gentlemen was not ex- 
attly the fame, but I think he ſaid the information was to get to 
tae Ciovernment of France by the means of ſome American 
gentleman. 

Now, when you conſider as to the truth of that, ſee whether 
he is conſiſtent. In the firit place, I obſerve that the ac- 
count is not exactly the ſame; but that does not particularly 
ittike me, therefore I would not have it much the ſubject of your 
{ttention: but I think there is ſomething material in the eviderc: 
of Vir. Smith; he informed Mr. Smith that his correſpondeic: 
with iis brother had been interrupted for a conſiderable tit, 
but a perſon had lately brought him a letter from him, to which 


he requeſted an anſwer : he .appeared to be much alarined at t6:! 
| ' | time 
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time with apprehenſions that the French intended an invaſion of 
this Country. 

Now, that the correſpondence was interrupted, does not ſeem 
to me to be proved by the evidence; for I think it appears that 
the letter No. 10. was dated on the 4th of March, the poſt-mark 
the 24th; and it appears likewiſe that two letters, direQed to 
him, one, the 14th of February, with no poſt-mark, the other, 
the 16th of February, the poſt-mark to which I think is the 1ſt 
of March: ſo there does not ſeem any interruption of the cor- 
reſpondence between him and his brother. An. in that letter of 
the 4th of March, No. 10, it is remarkable, that he dtiires his 
letters to be direted to him in future to the houſe of Jean 
Loujs Bourcard and Company, at Baſle in Switzerland ; though, 
he ſays, he has met with no interruption in their receipt ; but as 
it is moſt likely, from circumſtances, that an interruption may 
take place. Therefore, it appears, taking ths letter with the 
count he gave to Mr. Smith, that it was not -the fat that 
there had been any interruption in the correſpondence between 
him and his brother. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair, There had been an interruption of their 
correſpondence of eight months—fro:n April to November, 

Mr. Attorney General. This is getting into yreat irregularity; 
but if Counſel are thus to break in after the Court has ſummed 
up, I ſhould wiſh to obſerve concerning the account of Popkins 
and Enots. 

Mr. Juſtice Lawrence, 1 ſhould have to lament if by any 
mifapprehenfion of mine the priſoner laboured under any difad- 
vantage whatever; but, if I underſtood Mr. Smith right, the 
priſoner ſtated to him that a gentleman had brought a letter to 
him, informing him that his brother was very much alarmed 


vith reſpe& to an invaſion of this Country, and that the correſ- 


pondence between them was interrupted. 

Mr. Erſkine. Had bcen interrupted : Mr. Stone's letter from 
France ſtates, in terms, that interruption ; ; and it had in fact 
exiſted for eight or nine months. 

Mr. Attorney General. I mean to ſay, Mr. Juſtice Lawrence 


1 perfely accurate, 
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Mr. Fuſtice Lawrence. 1 am almoſt certain he ſaid' his <9. 
reſpondence had been interrupted for a conſiderable time, n, 
that an American gentleman, whoſe name was Jackſon, h. 
brought him a letter; it did not point out when it was inte; 
rupted : but I could not help obſerving this, that his account 
the thing was, that his brother was very apprehenſive of ai in. 
vaſion of this Country, and under that pretence he endeavoured 
to get that information: that was the ground upon which 1 un- 
derſtood it was put; I wiſhed to point that out to the obſery. 
tion of the Jury, that it might haye the conſideration it delerys;, 

Mr. Fuftice Greoſe. I have taken the words thus —© The pri. 
«© ſoner came to me and ſaid, my correſpondence with my brothe; 
« has been interrupted for a conſiderable time.” 

Lord Kenyon. I ſtated it in thoſe very words to the Gentlemen 
of the Jury, 

Mr. Attorney General. All that is material upon that is, ty 
obſerve the dates of the letters. 

Mr. Juſtice Groſe, 1 was only falicjtous that the codfic 
ſhould be perfealy underſtood ; and now, upon this Jatter part, 
it is clear. 


The Fury withdrew at ten minutes paſt eight o'clock, to conſider 
of their Verdi, they returned into Court at eleven, with 6 | 
Verdift of 


NOT GUILTY. 


Upon the Verdi? being pronounced, ſome perſons in Cour, 
clapped their hands and huzzaed; one gentleman (*4r. 

| Richard Thompſon) being particularly obſerved by ils 
Court, was fined twenty pounds. 
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